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Art. I.—A Compendium of Christian Theology: being Ana- 
lytical Outlines of a Course of Theological Study, Biblical, 
Dogmatic, Historical. By W. B. Pope, Theological Tutor, 
Didsbury College, Manchester. London: Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office. 1875. Pp. 752. 


Several reasons induced us to read, with very great avidity, 
the Christian Theology of Mr. Pope. He was one of the two 
messengers, who came from the Wesleyan Conference in England 
to the recent General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this country, as the bearer of their fraternal greetings 
and congratulations, We did not hear his address as such 
messenger ; but we learned from many of those who did hear it, 
that it was a discourse of great eloquence and power. He is 
said, moreover, to be one of the most learned Methodists in Great 
Britain, not only in the original languages of the Scriptures, but 
also in German theology. We supposed, therefore, that his work 
would give us an insight into the present state of theology among 
the learned Wesleyans of Great Britain ; a subject in regard to 
which we have long desired greater information than we 
possessed. These are the motives, which led us to read the book 
of Mr. Pope with a special and absorbing interest ; and, having 
done so, we now propose to lay before our readers some of the 
reflections it has awakened in our mind. 

It appears to us not a little strange, that the Wesleyans of 
17 
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Great Britain have no Articles of Religion, or formulated Con- 
fession of Faith. Mr. Wesley furnished them with nothing of 
the kind ; because he wished them to live and die, as he himself 
did, in the Church of England. Hence when, after his death, 
they formally separated from the mother Church (having vir- 
tually done so during his life), they had to provide a creed for 
themselves. The confession of faith then adopted by them is, 
perhaps, the strangest creed in Christendom. It consists of no 
less than six volumes! namely, the first four volumes of Wesley’s 
Sermons, and his Notes on the New Testament. The disadvan- 
tages, not to say evils, of such a creed, must have been very 
great. That is to say, on the supposition that the Wesleyan 
ministers conscientiously subscribed, and seriously: attempted to 
follow, all the doctrines contained in their standard. For, as is 
well known, Mr. Wesley began with being a high-churchman, 
and ended with being a very low-churchman ; or as Lord Mans- 
field believed, with becoming a separatist and dissenter from the 
Church of England. His theological views, as he prosecuted his 
noble search after truth, were continually undergoinga change; and 
some of the most important of these changes are reflected in his 
sermons. In relation to some questions of vast importance, they 
contain, as Mr. Tyerman has shown, diametrically opposite 
doctrines. How, then, could any minister of the Gospel intelli- 
gently and conscientiously subscribe to such a standard of 
doctrine? And how could he discharge the obligation, which he 
assumed by his ordination vow, to teach the doctrines of the said 
six volumes? ‘These are questions which, we confess, we are 
unable to answer. 

What is he to do, for instance, in case two doctrines of his 
adopted creed happen, to contradict each other? Is he allowed, 
or will he allow himself, to preach the last of such doctrines in 
the order of time, as expressing the more mature and deliberate 
opinion of Mr. Wesley, while he ignores the first of them? Will 
he preach both of them, however discordant, because they are 
contained in his standard ; or will he choose for himself between 
them? Or, finally, will he choose and pick a creed for himself 
out of the said six volumes, to the neglect of all which may not 
happen to.agree with his own individual opinions, prejudices or 
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tastes? If so, then it is evident, that he might just as well have 
no standard of faith at all, as one that may be treated in such an 
arbitrary manner. We humbly ask, then, who will solve these 
difficulties for us ? 

This is not all, That portion of his creed, which consists of 
’ Mr. Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, must occasion, as it 
seems to us, very serious embarrassment to a strictly honest and 
conscientious minister of the Gospel. No man ever wrote Notes 
on the Gospels, which, however admirable as a whole, do not con- 
tain very serious errors. This is true of Mr. Wesley’s Notes, as 
well as of all others. Indeed, the wonderful activity of the 
present century, by men of great learning and industry, in their 
search after the true meaning of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, has left all the Notes of the last century behind the age, 
not even excepting those of Mr. Wesley. What, then, is a 
Wesleyan minister to do, in case he should discover (as he cer- 
tainly will discover, if he is a faithful and diligent student of the 
Scriptures), that Mr. Wesley has made a mistake in regard to the 
sense of some important text of the Word of God? Will he: 
follow Mr. Wesley’s Notes, or will .he be guided by the light, 
which a century of learned toil has cast upon the Scriptures? 
Will he follow ‘ the Notes’, or the Word of God? Will he, in 
one word, follow the authority of Mr. Wesley so abjectly and so 
blindly as to shut out all the lights of time, which, in the lan- 
guage of Bacon, is ‘the great author of all authors and all 
authority’? Such a course would, it is evident, make a race of 
Wesleyans just about as much like Mr. Wesley himself, as a race » 
of intellectual pigmies is like the prince of thinkers. ‘If. any 
man would imitate Mr. Wesley, he must learn to think for him- 
self ; so that, instead of being the passive echo of any man, he 
may himself become a man among men. We are glad to find, 
that Mr. Pope is, in this high and true sense of the word, a 
Wesleyan Methodist. He has both the desire and the capacity 
to think for himself. If it were necessary, it would be easy to 
produce a hundred instances in which, without departing from 
the conservative spirit and evangelical Arminianism of Mr. 
Wesley, he has weighed the particular opinions of Mr. Wesley in 
the balance, and found them wanting. / In this respect, he appears 
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/ to us to be in advance of the spirit, and the teaching, of Dr. 
| Watson, who, with a capacity for better things, has too tamely 
. trod in the footsteps of the great reformer of the eighteenth cen- 

tury.! Mr. Wesley himself would have condemned such a course, 
‘Nay, he did condemn it; for, in his old age, he said, J have left 
many errors behind me in my works, which it is now too late for’ 
me to correct, and which, therefore, I leave to be corrected by my 
followers. Why, then, should his followers be required, by their 
ordination vows, to adhere to six volumes of his works, instead 
of being left free to correct their errors? If any Wesleyan has 
not the capacity to think for himself, then he may be, and per- 
haps ought to be, tolerated in pursuing, with implicit faith, the 
footsteps of Mr. Wesley. But this is no reason why all Wesleyan 
ministers should be debarred from the privilege of carrying into 
effect the last solemn will and testament of the great founder of 
Methodism, which so nobly bequeaths to his followers the correction 
of his errors.” Mr. Pope has exercised this privilege in more 
instances than one, not by pointing out or dwelling upon the 


a 


' errors of Mr. Wesley, but by silently substituting the truth in 


their place. It has been his aim, not to copy the opinions of 
Mr. Wesley, but to produce for himself, and for the students of 
his Church, a system of ‘ Christian Theology ’. 

No man has lived, since the time of the Apostles, for whines 
name and memory we entertain a more profound respect, than 
for that of John Wesley. But then our veneration, great as it 
is, is not of that blind, undiscriminating, and silly kind, which 
looks upon him as more than a man. The great place in the 

. history of divine providence which God appointed him to fill, he 
did fill with a truly wonderful ability and success. We doubt if 
there has ever been any other man, who, if put in his place, would 
have more cheerfully or more energetically obeyed the divine 
impulse, or more successfully accomplished is sublime mission 
among men. But it must be conceded that, after all, his sphere 
was limited, not universal. As a man of heroic, god-like action, 
he has never had, as it seems to us, a superior; but as a man of 
meditation and thought, he occupies, at best, only a respectable 
place among the teachers of mankind. His writings appear to 

us, in fact, more remarkable for their quantity than. for their 
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quality ; especially if we do not take into consideration the cir- 


- cumstances under which they were produced, “ It has been well 


said that, when we consider the marvellous amount of his labor, 
as a man of action, the great wonder is that he could find time to 
do any writing at all; and, on the other hand, when we consider 
the vast amount of his writings, the history of his labors sounds — 
more like the tale of some extravagant romance than of real life. 
He appears to travel, at all times and seasons, with the sword of 
the Spirit in one hand, and with his pen in the other. With the 
first, he performs more than the twelve labors of a Hercules for 
the conversion and salvation of souls; with the last, he pours 
forth tracts, essays, reviews, and books, during the short periods 
of rest, or snatches of time, from his heroic and exhausting 
attacks on the empire of darkness. The great wonder is, then, 
not that there are inconsistencies and errors in the writings of 
Mr. Wesley, but that these are not more numerous than they are. 
The truth is, that it was not the mission of Mr. Wesley to sit 
down, and think out a closely articulated system of doctrine for 
the benefit of his followers. If, indeed, he had attempted this, 
it would have required so many years of patient research, and 
toil of the brain, that he must have deserted the work which God 
had given him to do, for one far less adapted to the character of 
his mind and genius. Nay, if he had attempted to frame such a 
system, he would have had no followers to benefit by his purely 
intellectual labors. ( It was, and is, the glory of Wesley, not that \ 
he did much for theology as a science, but that he roused the | 
religious consciousness of the age in which he lived, and set men / 
to work for the salvation of souls, and the glory of God. \ We 
seriously doubt, in fact, if Mr. Wesley had any very great respect 
for theology as a science ; so completely were all the energies of 
his whole mind, heart, soul, and body absorbed in the great work 
which God had called him to perform. / Hence if it be true, as, 
Dorner alleges in his great History of Protestant Theology, that! 
Mr. Wesley did very little, if anything, for the science of theology, 
this only illustrates the truism, that no one man can do all things. 


(if Wesley did so little for theolog y, it was because he did so much 


for religion. } If he did so little to perfect the theory of the divine 
life, it was because he did so much, under God, to quicken all its 
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powers, and cause them to shine forth in a blaze of glory to the 
ends of the earth. Mr. Wesley did very little for the science of 
theology, it is true; but this, in our humble opinion, detracts not 
one iota from the glory which really belongs to him. It is his 
real and imperishable glory, that he did, in his day and genera- 
tion, one part of the great work of God in the world so well, that 
he had little time for another. Let us not, then, be so. fond and 
foolish as to feel hurt at those strictures on his life and labors, 
which only imply that he did not accomplish the whole work of 
God for the benefit of mankind. ' Who docs not know, that it 
requires the toil of centuries, and the concurrent labor of ten 
thousand times ten thousand men, in order to complete the 
whole of God’s work in the world? Is it not sufficient glory for 
any one man, that, in his own generation, he did one part of that 
great work far better than any other man in the universe? Most 
assuredly it is; and hence if, instead of .making an idol of Mr. 
Wesley, we would study him as a great historical character, we 
must learn te consider and discriminate, as well as to admire and 
love.. , We should remember, especially, that when a man shows 
himself to the world as superlatively great in any one department 
of life, it is always the tendency of weak imaginations to accu- 
mulate about him the glory of every conceivable excellence.and 
perfection under the sun ; and if but a scintilla of this imaginary 
glory be touched, or called in question, the wrath of his blind 
worshippers is aroused, » We have known more than one Metho- 
dist—more than one ignorant and conceited coxcomb—who would 
regard it as akin to sacrilege, if any one should presume to call 
in question, or to expose, an error in the writings of Wesley ; just 
as if they alone knew what was due to him, or wherein his real 
glory consists. Mr. Wesley himself knew, as we have seen, that 
it was not only the right and privilege, but also the duty, of his 
enlightened and real followers to ferret out and correct his errors. 
It is evident, then, that he never dreamed that his writings would 
be erected into a creed, or confession of faith : either as the thing 
has been formally done in England, or virtually done in this 
country. These shackles have been imposed upon the freedom 
of his followers, not by Mr. Wesley, but by his followers them- 
selves; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, they have done much 
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to retard the progress of scientific theology on both sides of the | 
Atlantic. But we cannot, at present, enter into the proof and 
illustration of this opinion. 

But, after all, Mr. Wesley did one great thing for theology, 
which has never been fully appreciated, either in Europe or 
in America. Weallude to the Twenty-Four Articles of Religion, 
which he provided for the use of his followers in this country. 
We have studied these Articles for more than forty years, not 
only in the works which have been written upon them, but also 
in the light of the Holy Scriptures and in the silent hours of our 
private meditations ; and we are now firmly and confidently per- 
suaded, that they constitute the most perfect confession of faith 
under the sun. Surely, if the Methodists of England had known 
of the existence of these Articles, and had appreciated their trans- 
cendent value, they would have adopted them as the creed of 
their Church, instead of the six volumes of Mr. Wesley’s 
writings. Mr. Wesley has in effect said to his followers: ‘ Here 
are Twenty-Four Articles of Religion: let them be your con- 
fession of faith : and be on your guard against my writings, in 
which may be found many errors’. Yet in spite of all this, his 
followers in England have entirely ignored the Articles, and 
adopted six volumes of his writings, errors and all, as a con- 
fession of faith ! 

Nor have the Methodists of this country fully appreciated the 
value of the Articles bequeathed to them by Mr. Wesley. Other- 
wise they would not have allowed such fearful ignorance to 
prevail on the subject. This ignorance has met us on many 
occasions, and in a variety of forms. We shall, however, give 
only a few instances, in order to illustrate importarit principles, 

The late Bishop Cummins was once a Methodist minister. He 
went over into the Protestant Episcopal Church, without ever 
having studied, or understood, the difference between the Articles 
of the two Churches. Hence, during the last conversation we 
ever had with him, we said: ‘ Bishop, if you strike out those 
phrases in the office of Infant Baptism, of which so much com- 
plaint has been made, you ought, and I suppose you will, also 
strike out the clause in the Ninth Article, which is the common 
root of them all’. ‘What clause?’ said he. We were lost in 
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amazement. He was a theologian, and a reformer, and yet did 
not know the connexion between the objectionable phrases in the 
office of Infant Baptism and the Ninth Article of his own 
Church! He had evidently read neither the history of the 
Article nor of the office in question. Nay, though he had been 
both a Methodist and an Episcopalian, he had never compared 
the Ninth Article of the Episcopal Church with the corresponding 
Article in Wesley’s revised and expurgated Prayer Book ; for 
_ when we replied, ‘the clause which Mr. Wesley struck out’, he 
was as much at a loss as ever for information. He looked ,in- 
quiringly for a moment, as much as to say, ‘and what clause is 
that?’ but, receiving’ no answer from us, he quietly added, ‘I 
have Mr. Wesley’s Prayer Book upstairs’, We did not ask 
him to bring it down, from motives of delicacy, and, as he did 
not offer to do so, the matter was dropped. But the strangest 
thing of all is, that, when he came to reform the Articles of the 
Episcopal Church, he did not expunge the clause in question. 
He lopped off the branches ; but he did not remove their common 
root! Ever since the time of Augustine, the clause referred to 
has been used to justify the dogma of-baptismal regeneration ; 
and yet Bishop Cummins, who undertook to cast that dogma out 
of the Prayer Book, did not remove therefrom the root of -the 
whole heresy. We wonder if he looked into Mr. Wesley’s Prayer 
Book; or compared the Articles of the Methodist and the 
Episcopal Churches on the subject of Original Sin. If he had 
done so, and duly reflected on the comparison, he must have 
seen, it seems to us, the superior wisdom of Mr. Wesley’s reform 
of the Ninth Article to his own. But Bishop Cummins was, un- 
fortunately, more a child of impulse than a man of reflection ; 
and consequently more of an eloquent pulpit declaimer than of a 
thinker and reformer of theology. It is ‘humanly speaking’, 
however, that we use the word unfortunately in this connection ; 
because, for aught we know, God turned this very impulsive 
weakness of his to good account in the dispensations of his provi- 
dence. How many thoughtful, reflecting men, ay, how many 
wise and prudent men, sighed and groaned over the evils of their 
own Church ; but yet were too timid, or too time-serving, or too 
something else, for action! They only sighed and groaned in- 
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ternally, and groaned and sighed, deeply feeling that ‘ the time is 
out of joint’; but they did not even dream, as did Hamlet, that 
they were ‘ born to set it right’. No—no. On the contrary, 
they only longed, and prayed, that some body would arise, or 
that some thing would happen, to bring relief to overburdened 
consciences, which had so long been despised and treated with 
contempt by the lordly Bishops of the Aspotolical Succession, 
by reforming the Prayer Book. Bishop Cummins was the answer 
to their prayer. But this answer filled them with consternation : 
it was so bold and decisive. 

God has taken Bishop Cummins to himself. Peace be to his 
ashes! But he has left, in the Reformed Episcopal Church, men 
better qualified to conduct the movement inaugurated by him, 
than the Bishop himself. But we have to do, not so much with 
Bishop Cummins, as with the work he did. 

We deeply regret, as we have already intimated, that he did 
not expunge the obnoxious clause of the Ninth Article respecting 
Original Sin. That clause teaches, that even the new-born 
infant, merely on account of what it brought into the world with 
it, ‘deserveth God’s wrath and damnation’. From the time of 
Augustine down to the Reformation, and from the time of the 
Reformation down to the appearance of John Wesley, the senti- 
ment of that clause was used to justify the damnation of unbap- 
tized infants, dying in infancy. They deserve this awful fate ; 
and ‘the wrath and damnation’ of God is turned aside from the 
poor, little, helpless creatures, by the ablution of water from 
_ priestly fingers! Mr. Wesley did, then, we fearlessly say, a 
great thing for theology, when he blotted out that clause, and 
freed his reformed articles of religion from so monstrous a heresy. 
Would that Bishop Cummins had done the same thing! He has 
only modified the clause; but this, if well considered, does not 
mend the matter at all. 

This great act of Wesley was lost upon Bishop Cummins, 
though he was once a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this country. But this is not the saddest part of the story. 
The same great act seems to have been lost also on the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Great Britain. Witness the following words of 
Mr. Pope:—‘ Methodism accepts the article of the English 
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Church: “Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk); but it is the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man that naturally is ingendered 
of the offspring of Adam; whereby man is very far gone from 
Original Righteousness [quam longis simé distet], and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the Spirit; and therefore in every person, born into this 
world, YT DESERVETH Gob’s WRATH AND DAMNATION. And 
this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are regene- 
rated ; whereby the lust of the flesh, called in Greek Ppdvpa sapxs-, 
which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the 
affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the law of 
God. And although there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptised, yet the Apostle doth confess, THAT 
CONCUPISCENCE AND LUST HATH OF ITSELF THE NATURE OF 
sin”. [p. 243.] 

The whole of the last part of this Article, including the first 
and the last words underscored and emphasized by us, was ex- 
punged by Mr. Wesley. The Methodism of Great Britain may 
accept ‘the Article of the English Church’. The Methodism of 
this country accepts that Article as revised and reformed by Mr. 


Wesley. By this great act of Mr. Wesley, the Methodism of, 


this country was delivered—thank God !—from some of the very 
darkest dogmas of the dark ages, and from the whole wilderness 
of errors in which those dogmas had involved the theology of 
the past. He delivered the Methodism of the New World from 
that wilderness, and conducted it to the glad Pisgah from which 
the promised land of a better theology, than the past had ever 
known, might be descried in the dim distance. He did not enter 
himself, being too old; but he said to his followers, ‘correct my 
errors’ of the past, and go forward. But, alas! this Moses of the 
eighteenth century has, as yet, had no Joshua. Or, if he has 
had, who is the man? ‘what is his name? and where may he be 
found? It is certainly not Mr. Pope. For, instead of going 
forward, Mr. Pope has fallen back upon ‘the dogma of the 
sixteenth century respecting Original Sin, which is not only dark 
itself as night, but is also the cause of darkness in all other 
things. Hence, as might easily be shown, his Christian Theology 


. 
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(so-called) is involved in all the darkness and entanglements of 
a wilderness of errors, in which the gloom of the Pit is fearfully 
mingled with the glories of Paradise. We have long been con- 
vinced, indeed, and never more so than now, that the doctrine 
of sin requires, more than almost any other, to be regenerated, 
rectified, and made all over as radiant and beautiful with the 
light of divine truth, as, for the most part, it has hitherto been . 
rendered dark and disfigured by the speculations of men. The 

doctrine’ of sin is, in fact, so fundamental and so universal in 

its bearings, that an error here, is an error everywhere, in any 

system of Christian theology. _ Hence, in our present strictures 

on the work of Mr. Pope, we shall confine our attention to his 

all-important and profoundly interesting discussion ‘of this one 

doctrine. It constitutes the fourth grand division of his Christian 

Theology ; which is subdivided into the four following heads: 

I. Ortern oF Sin; II. Nature or Sin; III. Sry anv ReE- 
DEMPTION; AND IV. OriainaL Six. We do not propose to 
consider these several subdivisions seriatim, but only to notice 

certain underlying and fundamental principles, or propositions, 

which run through .them all, and which, as it seems to us, 
darken and disfigure the whole sublime scheme of Christian 

theology. 

But here the first question which arises is, by what standard, 
or rule, shall we try the several propositions of Mr. Pope? By 
the Ninth Article of the Church of England? By no meaiuis. : 
It was the doctrine of that Article, and its monstrous conse- 
quences, -which drove us from the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. Hence, we do not accept that Article; we accept only 
so much of it as Mr. Wesley preserved as an Article of Religion 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church of this country. The parts 
which he cut off, and cast to the dogs, we are under no obligation 
whatever to believe or defend. We have not taken, and we 
could not take, any vow to teach, preach, or defend them. If 
the Methodism of England accepts that Article, as Mr. Pope 
assures us it does, then are we constrained to differ from the Metho- 
dism of England, in regard to some of the most vital and im+ 
portant points in the whole range of Christian theology. 

Shall we, then, try and judge the principles of Mr, Pope by 
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‘our standards’? No, by no means; we should try and judge 
our own principles by ‘our standards’. But what do we mean 
by ‘our standards’? There is much loose talk on this subject, 
even by would-be theologians, and learned doctors of divinity. 
We have been unofficially, but not wnofficiously, tried and con- 
demned by ‘ our standards’, in regard to several points of doctrine. 
But when we asked one of our judges, or critics, what he meant 
by ‘our standards’, he replied, ‘ the writings of Wesley, Watson, 
and so forth’. Astonishing as this reply was, we were not much 
astonished ; because we had previously gathered as much from 
his hap-hazard and random criticisms. But did any man, in 
his sober senses, ever bind himself to conform his teaching to 
such a standard of belief or doctrine? What! ‘the writings of 
Wesley, Watson, and so forth’! Why, this were unspeakably 
worse than the standard adopted by the English Wesleyans, 
namely, the aforesaid six volumes of Wesley’s works. No man, 
in his senses, has ever bound himself, by ordination vow or other- 
wise, to conform to the writings of Wesley ; except in so far as, 
in his own judgment, those voluminous writings may appear to be 
conformed to Scriptural truth, much less.to ‘the writings of 
Watson, and so forth’. Indeed, Mr. Wesley himself, as we have 
already seen, enjoined it upon his followers to try his writings 
themselves, and ‘ correct their errors’. He has recognized this, 
not only as the privilege, but also the duty, of his followers ; 
among whom we are included. We shall, therefore, as such ex- 
amine his writings, and try them, not only by the reformed 
Prayer Book he has given us, but also, and above all, by the 
Bible ; and then do our best to ‘correct his errors’, according to 
all the lights which God, in his good providence, may vouchsafe 
for our guidance. In other words, we mean to render a true and 
manly homage to the spirit and the example of John Wesley, by 
following the motto of this ReEview—‘ Try all things and hold 
fast that which is good ’—not even excepting the writings of an 
Augustine, a Luther, a Calvin, a Zwingli, a Cranmer, or a 
Wesley. We. never have made, and we trust we never shall 
make, such an abject surrender of all the rights of a Christian 
freeman, as to pin our faith to the sleeve of any man, or to-adopt 
his writings as the rule or standard of doctrines ‘Honor all 
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men ’, but ‘Call no man master’, are the words of our only in- 
fallible guide and Master. ‘ Honor all men’, according to their 
several claims upon our heads and hearts, but ‘Call no man 
master ’, save the God-man Christ Jesus. 

But, although we thus speak, we have not, as yet, advanced 
any doctrine, which is inconsistent with the writings of Mr. 
Wesley. We need not, therefore, decline to be tried and judged 
by his writings; provided the judge be not one of those who talk 
so much, and know so little, about the works of Mr. Wesley. 
Only let the thing be done decently and in order, judiciously 
and wisely, and we shall rejoice’in the investigation ; because we 
feel sure it would conduce to the interests of truth. 

How, then, should the thing be done? Should our principles, 
or views, be judged by all of Mr. Wesley’s writings or doctrines ? 
This were impossible. For, as his friendly and admiring bio- 
grapher, Mr. Tyerman, has shown, and as every student of his life 
and labors knows, the most conflicting doctrines may be found in 
different productions of his pen. How shall we begin then? and 
which of his works shall we select as the true exponent of his 
doctrinal views ? 

Shall we select his first works, written when he was a high- 
churchman, and when he firmly believed in the dogmas of bap- 
tismal justification, baptismal regeneration, and in the just ex- 
posedness of new-born infants to God’s wrath and damnation ? 
Certainly not ; for, as we have already seen, Mr. Wesley himself 
afterward repudiated these monstrous heresies. Shall we, in 
short, select any of the works which, during the first twelve years 
of his ministerial life, proceeded from his pen? The idea is per- 
fectly preposterous ; for, as he himself confessed, he was, during 
that period of his life, still unconverted, and ignorant of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. He was honest in his convictions, and zealous 
in his labors; but yet, as he himself confessed, he was enveloped 
in a ‘legal night’ as late as 1768, or in the 36th year of his age. 

Let us pass down to the year 1756, or eighteen years after his 
conversion, and examine his doctrines of this date. Ought we 
to be tried by these? Or, in other words, had his doctrines of 
this year reached their final and permanent form? He had 
certainly passed the meridian of his glorious manhood, for he 
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had then reached the fifty-fourth year of his age; and it was © 


during this year that he produced the greatest of all his works, 
The most elaborate, the most learned, the most able, and the most 
useful of ‘all his works—bhis treatise on ‘The Doctrine of 
Original Sin’— was published this year, A. D. 1756. This 
great work, moreover, treats of the subject now before us — the 
doctrine of sin — in regard to all the divisions or branches dis- 
cussed by Mr. Pope. We ought to find, then, in the doctrines 
of this year, if anywhere, the standard by which it would be fair 
and reasonable to try the views of his followers. Mr. Pope, no 
less than Mr. Watson, frequently appeals to John Wesley’s great 
work of this year, as a high authority in favor of his views re- 
specting ‘ The Doctrine of Sin’. 

Shall this year, then, be taken as the period at or before which 
Mr. Wesley’s views ripened into the certainty and permanency 
of a standard for his followers? We have mentioned this 
period, because we have frequently been judged by Mr. Wesley’s 
writings of the year 1756. But those who have thus judged us, 
have overlooked the fact that Mr. Wesley lived thirty-five years 
after 1756, and that he never ceased to progress in the direction 
of light and truth. How do we know, then, but that in looking 
back over his past writings, he beheld in those of 1756 some of 
the errors, which he wished his followers to correet? We have 
good reason to believe that such was in fact the case ; and we 
know that it is neither wise nor safe to appeal to Mr. Wesley’s 
writings of the year 1756, as the exponent of his last and best 
doctrinal views. . The narration of a few instances of’ this know- 
ledge will, perhaps, prove more interesting to our readers, than 
would a dry discussion of abstract principles ; especially as they 
relate to the dogmas of baptismal regeneration and original sin, 
the very subjects under consideration. 

’ The year after we joined the Methodist Church, we made the 
personal acquaintance of a learned Episcopal doctor of divinity, 
(we had before known each other by reputation,) who entered 


into a friendly conversation with us respecting the change. He . 


said :—‘ I am very sorry, Dr. Bledsoe, that you have left us for 
the Methodists. But I have not dropped your REVIEW on that 
account; for, if you are a Methodist, you are a man ; 
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and I had rather read after you than any writer in this country. 
But I should like to know how you could quit the ministry of 
our Church, because you objected to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration and the Ninth Article of our Church, and then join 
the Methodist ministry. Don’t you know, that Mr. Wesley ad- 
vocated baptismal regeneration and the whole of our Ninth Ar- 
ticle, just as strenuously as any Episcopalian of his day?’ ‘ How 
do you prove that?’ we inquired. He then drew upon us, as if 
it were a sword, Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Treatise on Baptism ’, which was 
published November 11, 1756%just 19 days before the publica- 
tion of his great work on ‘The Doctrine of Original Sin’, and 
read therefrom the following passage :—‘ What are the Benefits 
we receive by Baptism is the next point to be considered. And 
the first of these is, the washing away the GuILT of original sin, 
by the application of Christ’s merits. That we are all born under 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, and that all sin deserves eternal misery, 
[original sin as well as any other{] was the unanimous (?) sense 
of the ancient Church, as it is expressed in the Ninth Article of 
our own’. We here omit for the sake of brevity Mr. Wesley’s 
proofs ; because the question now relates, not to the correctness, 
but only to the fact, of his opinions in 1756; and besides, his 
proofs are those usually adopted to establish the guilt of infants 
for Adam’s sin, and to show that they deserve ‘ eternal misery’, 
even ‘God’s wrath.and damnation’, for such guilt. ‘This’, con- 
tinues Mr. Wesley, ‘ which can relate to infants only, is a clear 
proof that the whole race of mankind are obnoxious both to the 
guilt and punishment of Adam’s transgression’. But how are 
infants to be delivered from this guilt of Adam’s sin, which so 
justly exposes them to ‘God’s wrath and damnation’? Why, 
answers Mr. Wesley, ‘by baptism’, ‘He gave himself for the 
Church ’, says he, ‘that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word’, (Eph. v. 25, 26,) namely, in 
baptism, (?) the ordinary instrument of our justification’ (? ?) 
Agreeably to this our Church prays in the baptismal office, that 
the person to be baptized may be ‘ washed and sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, and being delivered from God’s wrath, receive re- 
mission of sin, and enjoy the everlasting benediction of the 
heavenly washing’; and declares in the rubric at the end of the 
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office, ‘ It is certain, by God’s word, that children who are bap- 
tized, dying before they commit actual sin, are saved’... But what 
become of those infants who are not baptized, and die before they 
commit actual sin? The very clear implication is, that they are 
' lost; and the authors of said Ninth Article actually believed, 
that an unbaptized infant, dying in infancy, is doomed ‘to hell 
torments forever’. The poor little thing, merely because it was 
so unfortunately descended from Adam, must drink the full cup 
of ‘God’s wrath and damnation’ with the devil and his angels! 

Mr. Wesley, however, did not go so far as this: he merely held 
that unbaptized infants are left to ‘the uncovenanted mercies of 
God’. Thus, he says, ‘If infants are guilty of sin, they are the 
proper subjects of baptism: seeing in the ordinary way, they 
cannot be saved, unless this be washed away in baptism. It has 
been already proved that this original stain cleaves to every 
child of man; and thereby they are the children of wrath, and 
liable to eternal damnation. * It is true, the Second Adam has 
found a remedy for the disease [i. e. the sin and guilt] which 
came upon all by the offence of the first. But the benefit of this 
is to be received through the means which’ he hath appointed: 
through baptism in particular, which is the ordinary means ap- 
pointed for the purpose : and to which God hath tied us, though he 
could not have tied himself. Indeed, where it cannot be had, the 
case is different; but extraordinary cases do not make void a 
standing rule’. : 

Having read the above passages, and a few more to the samé 
effect, our friend asked :—‘ How could you leave our Chureh, 
because it teaches the exposedness of infants to “ eternal damna- 
tion ”, and baptismal justification and regeneration as the means 
of their deliverance, and then, in view of Mr. Wesley’s “ Treatise 
on Baptism”, unite with the Methodists? Could any one be 
stronger than Mr. Wesley in the advocacy of the very doctrines, 
which, as you say, drove you from the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church? Have you considered this question; and if so, how 
. have you answered it to your own satisfaction? Or have you 
not considered it?’ 

‘Yes’, was the reply, ‘I have considered your question; and 
it is very easily answered. Mr. Wesley wrote, or rather pub- 
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lished, all you have just read, in the year 1756. But in the 
year 1788, when he drew up a reformed Prayer Book for the 
use of the Methodists of this country, he expunged from the 
Ninth Article everything about the guilé and the punishment of 
original sin, and from the offices every vestige of the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration. He struck all that out; and that let 
me in. Otherwise nothing on earth could have constrained me 
to subscribe the Methodist Articles of Religion’. 

‘I have somehow or other suspected all along’, said he, ‘ that 
you could not have been so inconsistent with yourself, as you 
seemed to be’. ‘Thanks for your suspicion’, we replied, ‘ hope 
you are convinced it was well founded ’. 

It is certain, that the very notions respecting original sin, and 
the effects of infant baptism, which Mr. Wesley so earnestly ad- 
vocated in 1756, he cut from his creed, or confession of faith, in 
1788, and gave them to the winds. Is not the fact, that he ex- 
punged the absurd notion of the guilt of original sin from the 
Ninth Article of his own Church, leaving no trace of it in the 
Articles he prepared for the Methodists of this country, a sig- 
nificant hint as to what his followers should do with the same 
notion in his work on ‘ The Doctrine of Original Sin’? As he 
has cut off this monstrous notion from the Articles of his own 
Church, and cast it away, does not this teach us, by example, to 
do the same thing in regard to his work on Original Sin? In 
one word, has not Mr. Wesley himself repudiated and rejected 
this notion in preparing Articles of Religion for his followers, 
and thereby shown them the precise error in his writings which he 
would have them to correct? We wonder that Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Pope should have so confidently appealed to Mr. Wesley’s 
authority, in favor of the notion of the guilt of original sin ; just 
as if they did not know, or had failed to remember, that Mr. 
Wesley had most emphatically repudiated that very notion. 
Whether the notion be true or false, surely Mr. Wesley’s au- 
thority cannot be pleaded in its favor, after the notorious and 
solemn act of his having cast it out of his Articles of Religion. 

Our next instance relates to the famous Declaration, which the 
House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church put forth, in 1871, on 
the effects of baptism in the case of infants. We applied the 
18 
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critical lash of our REVIEw to this wonderful declaration ; but 
we dealt as tenderly as possible with the new-born wonder. Our 
old friend, the Rev. C. W. Andrews, D. D., replied to our criti- 
q cisms in the columns of the Southern Churchman. He had ex- 
pressed a wish, in a letter to us, to read his reply to us before it 
was published. ‘Very well’, we instantly answered, ‘you are 
about to pass through Baltimore on your way to the Council of 
Virginia in Norfolk ; stop at our house, dine with us, and then we 
shall be glad to hear your thunder’. He did so; and, after he 
had read his reply, he said, ‘What do you think of it?’ ‘It 
will do very well’, we said playfully, ‘for an Episcopal doctor 
of divinity’. ‘Do you mean to answer it?’ he asked. ‘ No, 
sir, by no means’. ‘Why not?’ ‘ Because I like you too well 
just as you are, to wish to make minced-meat of you’. 

He published his reply in the Southern Churchman; and we 
suffered it to pass unnoticed ; because, as we had had the first 
word, we were willing that he should have the last. We were 
perfectly satisfied with having had the last argument. He seems 
to have been disappointed at our silence; he certainly said toa 
common friend, another Episcopal minister, ‘Bledsoe did not 
reply to me, because he knew when he was whipped’. When 
our common friend reported this saying to us, certainly not with- 
out the knowledge and consent of Dr. Andrews, we got the 
necessary papers and authorities together, and prepared to show 
him whether or not we were whipped. We intended to make 
minced-meat of him in right good earnest. We had been 
repeatedly requested to do so, by more Episcopal clergymen than 
one, who had as poor an opinion of the famous Declaration of 
1871, as we ourselves had. But the sudden death of Dr. Andrews 
put an end, for the time being, to our design, and left us to mourn 
the loss of a venerated and very dear friend. For he had known 
us long and well, and never doubted the disinterestedness and 
purity of our motives in joining the Methodists; and, although 
we were engaged in a sharp controversy, this never disturbed, for 
one moment, our cordial relations as mutual friends. We 
received many most friendly letters from him, after we had joined 
the Methodist Church; and we cherish them as the precious 
evidences and mementoes of the nobility of his nature. Would 
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t that all our old Episcopal friends had pursued the same course! 
” But this was too much to expect of poor human nature. We 
“ are glad, therefore, to be able to record the above facts, as an 
“ honor both to Dr. Andrews and to the Church of which he was 
ty a bright and shining ornament. 

ss But now to the point immediately before us. In his reply to 
f us, Dr. Andrews quotes Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Treatise on Baptism’, in 
” order to show that we had made a great mistake, had committed 
. a great inconsistency, by changing our position from the Episcopal 
' to the Methodist Church; that we had, in short, only got out of 
r 


the frying-pan into the fire, on the subject of baptismal regen- 
eration. But how did he show this? Why, by simply quoting 
what Mr. Wesley said in 1756, in profound ignorance of what 
he did in 1788! By simply supposing, that we were bound by 
those opinions of our great leader, which he himself had repu- 
diated and rejected! Half knowledge is a dangerous thing. If 
our old friend had only read a little further, and reflected on 
what he read, he would have seen that, in subscribing the Metho- 
dist Articles of Religion, we had not got out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. He would have seen, on the contrary, that we had 
made a clean escape from the monstrous heresy of baptismal 
regeneration. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if we would try or 
judge opinions by Mr. Wesley’s writings as a standard, we should 
read all his writings, instead of resting, as so many do, in merely 
a scrappy knowledge of them. Such scanty and superficial in- 
formation may enable one to talk flippantly, and to judge fool- 
ishly, about Mr. Wesley’s writings, but not to decide with judicial 
fairness and wisdom out of the stores of a round, full, and com- 
plete knowledge. We commend this consideration to our Metho- 
dist brethren, as well as to our Episcopal friends. 

In the Nashville Christian Advocate, Dr. Summers has said, in 
reply to some correspondent, that Dr. Bledsoe admits that he 
does not agree with Mr. Wesley, (or words to that effect,) re- 
specting the nature and guilt of original sin. We did in fact 
| admit, in a private conversation with Dr. Summers, that such 
was our disagreement with Mr. Wesley. But he was not 
: authorized by us to publish this disagreement. | We have no 
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concealment in our views, but if we could have our own way, we 

should prefer to choose our own time, and our own manner, in 
‘ 

giving a public expression to our dissent from the great founder 


of Methodism. We should certainly not blurt it out in any such 
words as—‘ We do not agree with Mr. Wesley’. Such a style 


of dissent would, obviously, argue very great conceit in us, as 
well as very little respect for the feelings and sentiments of our 
Methodist brethren. » We should not presume to exercise the 
sacred right of dissent from Mr. Wesley, nor from any other 
great and time-honored man, without at the same time giving 
our reasons for such an exercise of right. ‘A decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind’, as the Declaration of Independence 
has it, demands that every man should give his reasons for so 
bold a step.’ We should indeed despise ourselves as conceited 
upstarts, if we could suppose, for a moment, that our naked 
opinion, when opposed to the great names in history, deserved 
anything but the ridicule and contempt of our fellow-men. We 
have, it is true, in more instances than one, dared to think for 
ourselves, in opposition to the most illustrious men in the annals 
of the Church; such as Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Leibnitz, 
Edwards, Butler, Wesley, and ‘the wonderful Howe’, not to 
mention others of equal renown ; and that under a deep sense of 
the ridicule and contempt to which we thereby exposed ourselves 
in this unthinking world of ours. We have borne that ridicule 
and contempt patiently and in silence. But the learned world 
has, at last, after weighing our reasons, not only acknowledged 
our right to test even their opinions, but has also approved the 
style, manner, and spirit of our opposition. It is natural that 
we should wish to maintain the character, which, through much 
tribulation, we have earned by our past labors. Hence, as Dr. 
Summers has made known to the public, in its most naked form, 
our dissent from Mr. Wesley, we beg leave to add our reasons 
for such a step. 

We can do so the more freely now, since our dissent from the 
Wesley of 1756 has been ratified and confirmed by the Wesley 
of 1788. Greatly did we rejoice when, for the first time, we dis- 
covered that Mr. Wesley had adopted what we had long 
conceived to be the true idea of sin. In 1785, he gave a defini- 
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tion of sin, which exactly agrees with the one maintained by us, 
long before we knew it had been entertained by him. He said, 
in one of his sermons of that year (1785), that ‘sin is the volun- 
tary transgression of a known law’. Now, according to this 
definition, the ‘ original sin’ of new-born infants, (as it is called,) 
is not truly or strictly sin at all. They are certainly not guilty 
of any ‘ voluntary transgression’ of any law whatever, much less 
of any ‘known law’; for no law is known to them. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that new-born infants could be guilty of sin, in 
the true sense of the word ; inasmuch as they are incapable of a 
‘voluntary transgression of a known law’. They are fallen, 
ruined, depraved beings, but not sinners. They deserve no pun- 
ishment whatever, in consequence of the great calamity Adam’s 
sin brought upon them, much less do they deserve ‘God’s wrath 
and damnation’, or ‘eternal misery’. But as we were not 
aware that such was Mr. Wesley’s idea and definition of sin, 
when we ventured to differ from him ; so we shall add the reasons 
which originally constrained our dissent from his opinions of 
1756. 

We cannot give all these reasons. It would require a volume 
to do so. But, if we are not very greatly mistaken, a few of 
these reasons will be sufficient to justify the stand taken by us in 
opposition to both John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards: for we 
have had to bear the burden of both these high authorities at 
once. Nor is this all. For, while Dr. Summers accuses us of 
having differed from Wesley, with respect to the nature of sin, 
Dr. Whedon insists that we have borrowed our views from him 
without due acknowledgment ; and that, too, in relation to one and 
thesame point. Both of these charges cannot be true; and, as we 
shall presently see, both are false, or at least misleading. As we 
have already shown, we did not differ from the Wesley of 1785 ; 
and we shall now proceed to show, in reply to Dr. Whedon, 
that so far from owing the leadingtdea of our Theodicy to Wesley, 
it was set up directly in the face of his teaching in 1756. 

According to that idea, there never has been, and never can 
be, any such thing as a necessary sin or holiness. A necessary 
holiness, or sin, is a contradiction in terms: an absurd and im- 
possible conceit, which no power, in heaven or earth, can realize. 
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[See our Theodicy, p. 194.] We there say, ‘that if God should 
cause virtue to exist in the breast of a moral agent, he would 
work a contradiction. In other words, the production of virtue 
by any extraneous agency, is one of those impossible conceits, 
those inherent absurdities, which lie quite beyond the sphere of 
light in which the divine omnipotence moves, and has no exist- 
ence except in the outer darkness of a lawless imagination, or in 
the dim regions of error, in which the true nature of moral good- 
ness has never been seen. ’ It is absurd, we say, to suppose that 
moral agents can be governed and controlled in any other way 
than by moral means. All physical power is here out of the 
question. By physical power, in connexion with wisdom and 
goodness, a moral agent may be created and endowed with the 
noblest attributes. By physical power, a moral agent may be 
caused to glow with a feeling of love, and armed with an uncom- 
mon energy of will; but such effects, though produced by the 
power of God, are not the virtue of the moral agent in whom 
they are produced. This consists, not in the possession of moral 
powers, but in the proper and obedient exercise of those powers. 
If infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power, should muster all 
the means and appliances in the universe, and cause them to bear 
with united energy on a single mind, the effect produced, how- 
ever grand and beautiful, would not be the virtue of the agent in 
whom it is produced. Nothing can be his virtue which is pro- 
duced by an extraneous agency. This is a dictate of the uni- 
versal reason and consciousness of mankind. It needs no meta- 
physical refinement for its support, and no scholastic jargon for 
its illustration. On this broad principle, then, which is so clearly 
deduced, not from the confined darkness of the schools, but 
from the open light of nature, we intend to take our stand in 
opposition to the embattled ranks of atheism ’. 

Now, if this leading idea be true, then God could not have 
created man holy, in the true sense of the term; for then there 
would have been ‘a necessary holiness’, which we declare to be an 
impossibility. It would have resulted, in other words, not in 
the least degree from the will of the creature, but from the direct 
fiat of omnipotence: it would have been not a voluntary obedience 
to the law, which is holiness, but a concreated and necessitated 
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holiness, which is absurd. Again, if the above idea be true, then 
there is not, and cannot be, any such thing as irresistible grace ; 
for if God should, by his irresistible grace or power, convert 
\ the sinner and make him holy, this would be a necessary holiness, 
f which the above idea or principle repudiates and rejects as an 
- impossible and self-contradictory conceit. Now, the question is, 
1 did Mr. Wesley favor this ‘ leading’ idea, or did he deny and 
reject it? 

We have repeatedly said, in our Theodicy, that all divines 
admit, not only the possibility, but the fact of a necessary holi- 
ness. [See page 356.] Dr. Whedon denies this in regard to 
Mr. Wesley, and says, in his notice of the last edition of our 
Theodicy, that we have strangely omitted all reference to the 
writings of Mr. Wesley. If we had consulted them, he says, we 
might have found our leading idea therein, as well as other 
views, which would have spared us no little trouble. Why, 
then, did we not consult the writings of Mr. Wesley? Why did 
we not quote from him, and make use of his valuable labors ? 
\ Were we ignorant of his writings, or did we appropriate his 

views without due acknowledgment? 
r In point of fact, we did examine the writings of Mr. Wesley, 
- especially his great work on The Doctrine of Original Sin, and 
1 inserted therefrom a quotation in the manuscript of our Theodicy. 
- This quotation was contained in the first, the second, and the third 
- edition of the manuscript ; and it was not omitted until we came 
- to write the manuscript over the fourth time. But this quota- 
tion, instead of being at all like the leading idea of our Theodicy, 
is diametrically opposed to it. It was, then, directly in the face 
of Mr. Wesley’s opinion, that the leading idea of our T'heodicy 
was formed, and incorporated into that work. So far from 
stealing, we silently opposed, his thunder. We omitted the 
above passage; for, although we were then members of the 
Episcopal Church, we neither wished to signalize our dissent 
from him, nor to demolish his position and arguments in con- 
nexion with his name. Our forbearance has, we think, met with 
a very poor return from the great Mogul of Northern Metho- 
dism. Because we did not attack Mr. Wesley, we must be 
deemed, forsooth, either ignorant of his writings, or else unjust 
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to them. We may easily repel both insinuations or implica- 
tions, by simply producing the quotation which we struck from 
the manuscript of our Theodicy, and which we now have before 
us, together with the deep black mark traced by our pencil more 
than thirty years ago. 

Here it is: ‘What is holiness? Is it not essentially love? 
The love of God, and of'all mankind? Love producing “ bowels 
of mercies,” humbleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, long- 
suffering? And cannot God shed abroad this love in any soul, 
without his concurrence? Antecedent to his knowledge or 
consent? And supposing this to be done, will love change its 
nature? Will it be no longer holiness? This argument can 
never be sustained ; unless you would play with the word habits. 
Love is holiness wherever it exists. And God could create either 
men or angels, endued from the very first moment of their 
existence, with whatsoever degree of love he pleased. 

‘You “think, on the contrary, it is demonstration, that we 
cannot be righteous or holy, we cannot observe what is right 
without our own free and explicit choice.” I suppose you mean 
practise what is right, But a man may be righteous before he 
does what is right, holy in heart before he is holy in life. The 
confounding these two all along seems the ground of your strange 
imagination, that Adam “must choose to be righteous, must 
exercise thought and reflection before he could be righteous.” 
Why so? “ Because righteousness is the right use and appli- 
cation of our powers.” Here is your capital mistake. No, it is 
not: it is the right state of our powers. It is the right dispo- 
sition of our soul, the right temper of our mind. Take this with 
you, and you will no more dream, that “God could not create 
man in righteousness and true holiness ”.’ 

Now here is a necessary holiness in fact: it was produced, 
necessitated in the bosom of the first man by the very act of 
creation, by the fiat of the divine omnipotence. It was not 
voluntary on the part of man: the will of the first man had nothing 
at all to do with it. It existed at the moment of his creation, and 
preceded all his thinkings, or feelings, or actings. The man who 
believes this, certainly cannot say that ‘a necessary holiness is a 
contradiction in terms’, and ‘absurd and impossible conceit’; for 
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he declares it to be a fact. Yet, with the above passage before us, 
we embraced the idea, that a necessary holiness is not, and cannot 
be, a fact, because it is an utter impossiblity, an absurd and self- 
contradictory conceit. That is to say, instead of deriving the 
leading idea of our Theodicy from Mr. Wesley, it was set up in 
direct opposition to one of the most explicit utterances of his 
great work on Original Sin. We knew it was opposed to the 
opinions of Mr. Wesley ; though we did not mention his name. 
Because we did not signalize the error of Mr. Wesley, or oppose 
it as his, it is now said that we might have derived the diametri- 
cally opposite view, even the leading idea of our Theodicy, from 
his works. 

But precisely the same error, in the celebrated work of Presi- 
dent Edwards on Original Sin, we have taken the utmost pains 
to demolish, and scatter to the winds. In Dr. Watson’s Insti- 
tutes, Part IT., Chap. xviii., the reader may find the above ex- 
tract from Mr. Wesley on Original Sin quoted in full, and with 
entire approbation. In the very next paragraph, he may also 
find the same position extracted from Edwards on Original Sin. 
The great Arminian John Wesley, and the great Calvinist 
Jonathan Edwards, are placed side by side by Dr. Watson, as 
occupying precisely the same position in regard to ‘a necessary 
holiness’. If, as we shall presently show, we had not differed 
from both, we could not have saved ourselves from the dark 
abyss of Calvinist predestination, except by an act of gross logical 
inconsistency. We devoted the whole third chapter of the first 
part of our 7 heodicy, to the annihilation of this great corner-stone 
of the Calvinistic scheme of necessity ; and it seems wonderful to 
us, that Dr. Whedon should have failed to perceive, that every blow 
we there gave it, fell with equal force on the same misplaced, or 
out-of-joint error, in the writings of Mr. Wesley. We could not 
help it. The idea that ‘a necessary holiness is a contradiction’, 
an inherent and immutable absurdity, is so transcendently clear 
to our minds, its destruction is so absolutely indispensable to any- 
thing like a consistent scheme of Christian theology, that we 
should not hesitate to oppose it in the face of a thousand Augus- 
tines or Wesleys. We have meditated upon this subject, until 
the idea that God cannot make any soul holy, ‘without his con- 
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currence’, or ‘antecedent to his knowledge or consent’, has be- 
come as clear to our minds as the sun itself. It is not only full 
of light in itself, but it is the cause of light in all other things, 
We have, by twenty years’ severe toil, done something to develop 
this idea, and to show the glory of its consequences, in our Theo- 
dicy ; and, by the grace of God, we hope to add ten-fold to that 
glory in our Christian Cosmos. 

Mr. Wesley asks :—‘ What is holiness? Is it not essentially 
love? . . . . And cannot God shed abroad this love [this holi- 
ness] in any soul, without his concurrence? Antecedent to his 
knowledge and consent? . And supposing this to be done, will 
love change its nature? Will it be no longer holiness?’ Now 
these questions, which are so triumphantly asked by Mr. Wesley, 
we are compelled to answer in opposition to his views. For we 
hold that God cannot make any man holy ‘ without his concur- 
rence’, or codperation. He may indeed ‘ shed abroad the feeling 
of love in any soul, without his concurrence’, or codperation ; 
but then this feeling is the gift of God, and not the holiness of 
the soul in which it is shed abroad. The holiness of the soul 
consists, not in what he gives, but in what we do. Hence the 
feeling of love, which is received from God, without our ‘ concur- 
rence ’, and ‘ antecedent to our knowledge and consent’, is not 
our holiness. It does not make us holy. On the contrary, it is 
only when we codperate with this God-given love, by the exer- 
cise of our own wills, that we become holy. God does, indeed, 
give us the power to become holy ; but our holiness consists, not 
in the God-given powers or susceptibilities, but in the obedient 
exercise or use of them. 

Augustine, the first great founder of Calvinism, preceded Mr. 
Wesley in the use of the above argument in favor of a necessary 
holiness. It is thus answered by us in our Theodicy, (Part I. 
chap. v., sec. iii.]: Augustine’s ‘experience taught him that he 
could not transform and mould his own character at pleasure. 
He lacked those views of truth, and those feelings of reverence and 
love to God, without which obedience [or “ true holiness ”] is im- 
possible. Hence he struggled in vain. He still yielded to the 
importunities of appetite and passion. Of a sudden, however, 
he finds his views of divine things changed, and his religious sensi- 
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bilities awakened. He knows this marvellous transformation was 
not effected -by himself. He ascribes it, and he truly ascribes it, 
to the power of God; by which he has been brought from a 
region of darkness to light. Old things had passed away, and 
all things had become new.’ 

‘But now observe the precise manner in which the error of 
Augustine takes its rise in his mind. He confounds the passive 
susceptibility of the heart with a voluntary state of the will. 
The intelligence and the sensibility are the only elements in his 
psychology ; the states of them, which are necessitated, constitute 
all the phenomena of the human mind. [The will has disap- 
peared]. Holiness, according to him, consists in a feeling of love 
to God. He knows that this is derived from the divine agency ; 
and hence he concludes, that the whole work of conversion is due 
to God, and no part of it is performed by man. I know, says he, 
that I did not make myself love God, by which he means a feel- 
ing of love; and this he takes to be true holiness, which has been 
wrought in his heart by the power of God. “ Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law ; but love to God is not shed abroad in our hearts 
by the law, but by the Holy Ghost”. He is sure the whole work 
is from God, because he is sure that the intelligence and the sensi- 
bility are the whole of man’, Thus, having entirely lost sight 
of the will, the only self-active power of the soul, in his system 
of psychology, Augustine reduces man to a perfectly passive 
thing, or machine, in the work of conversion. God does all — 
absolutely all — and man absolutely nothing. 

The same false psychology, which eliminates the will from the 
mind of man, or else hides all its phenomena behind those of the 
passive sensibility, has always. been the grand device of Cal- 
vinism. It lies at the foundation of the whole system. It was 
placed there by Augustine, the first founder of the scheme on 
which Calvin afterward impressed his name; and it has ever 
since been kept there, by all the champions of the system. 

President Edwards, the greatest of all the champions of Cal- 
vinism, has, in more than a hundred places, expressly identified 
the will with the sensibility: the voluntary with the emotive phase 
of man’s nature: the self-active states of the free mind in willing 
with the passive states of the necessitated mind in feeling. ‘The 
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will and the affections’, says he, ‘are not two faculties’, [ Works, 
Vol. V., pp. 10, 11]; ‘the affections of the soul are not properly 
distinguished from the will, as though they were two faculties’; 
[Lbid., Vol. IV., p. 82]; and ‘ all acts of the will are truly acts of 
the affections’ [Ibid.]. Pleasing and willing, liking and acting, 
are all one and the same with him. His psychology makes no 
distinction, for example, between the passive impression made by 
an apple on the sensibility, and the act of the will by which the 
hand is put forth to take it, or by which the attention is fixed 
upon it. The feeling of love itself, which is a state of the 
affections or the sensibility, is also a state of the will; ‘for all 
acts of the will are truly acts of the affections’, and vice versa. 
It is in this utter confusion and darkness of a false psychology, 
(now happily defunct) that the great metaphysician of New 
England laid the foundations of his metaphysical scheme of 
necessity and Calvinistic predestination. 

His pyschology enabled him to place ‘ true virtue’, or holiness, 
in the concreated dispositions of Adam’s soul, or in his implanted 
affections. But in so doing, he was glaringly inconsistent with 
himself ; for elsewhere he has said, in perfect accordance with the 
universal sentiment of mankind, that ‘true virtue is the beauty 
of those qualities and acts of the mind that are attended with 
desert of praise’. But ‘surely, Adam could have deserved no 
praise for the qualities bestowed upon him by the act of creation ; 
and hence, according to the author’s own definition, they could 
not have been his virtue. In regard to the “ new creation” of 
the soul, Edwards contends that all the praise is due to God, and 
no part of it to man; because the whole work is performed by 
divine grace, without human codperation. Now, we admit that 
if the whole work of regeneration is performed by God, then man 
is not to be praised for it; that is to say, it is not his virtue. 
Here again the author sets forth the true principle; but how 
does it agree with his logic in relation to the first man? Was 
not his creation wholly and exclusively the work of God? 
If so, then all the praise is due to God, and no part of it to 
man. But, according to the author’s own definition, where 
there is no praiseworthiness there is no virtue; and hence, as 
Adam deserved no praise on account of what he received at his 
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creation, so such endowments partook not of the nature of “ true 
virtue”.’ [Theodicy, Part I., chap. iii., sec. ii.] 

‘But we have a still more fundamental objection to the argu- 
ment in question. It proceeds on the supposition that true virtue 
consists in mere feeling. This view of the nature of virtue is 
admirably adapted to make it agree and harmonize with the 
scheme of necessity; but it is not a sound view. If an object 
is calculated to excite a certain feeling or emotion in the mind, 
that feeling or emotion will necessarily arise in view of such 
object. If the glorious perfections of the divine nature, for ex- 
ample, had been presented to the mind of Adam, no doubt he 
would have been compelled to ‘ love, relish, and delight in them’. 
But this feeling of love and delight, thus necessarily evolved out 
of the bosom of his natural disposition, [as created by God,] 
however exquisite or enrapturing, would not have been his 
virtue or holiness. It would have been the spontaneous and 
irresistible development of the nature which God had given him. 
We may admire it as the most beautiful unfolding of that 
nature, but we cannot applaud it as the virtue or moral goodness 
of Adam. We look upon it merely as the excellency and glory 
of the divine work of creation. We could regard the glory of 
the heavens, or the beauty of the earth, with a sentiment of 
moral approbation, as easily as we could ascribe the character of 
moral goodness, [true virtue or holiness,] to the noble qualities 
with which the Almighty had been pleased to adorn the nature 
of the first man. 

‘The beautiful feeling or emotion of love is merely the blossom 
which precedes the formation of true virtue in the heart. This 
consists, not in holy feelings, as they are called, but in holy exer- 
cises of the will. It is only when the will, in its workings, coalesces 
with a sense of right and a feeling of love to God, that the blossom 
gives place to the fruit of virtue. - A virtuous act is not a spon- 
taneous and irresistible emotion of the sensibility ; it is a volun- 
tary exercise and going forth of the will in obedience to God’. 

Yet Dr. Woods, no less than President Edwards, makes 
virtue consist in ‘the spontaneous affections, emotions, and 
desires that arise in the mind in view of its appropriate 
object’. He confidently asserts, indeed, that the denial of such 
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a doctrine “stands in direct and palpable opposition to the 
authority of God’s word”. The word of God, we admit, says 
that holiness consists in love ; but does it assert that it consists 
in the feeling of love merely? or in any feeling which spontane- 
ously and irresistibly arises in the mind? If the Scripture had 
been written expressly to refute such a moral heresy, it could not 
have been more pointed or explicit. 

‘ Holiness consists in love. But what is the meaning of the 
term love, as set forth in Scripture? We answer, “This is the 
love of God” that we “ keep his commandments”, “ Let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth”. 
“ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I 
will liken him to the wise man who built his house upon a rock ”, 
“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me”. “ Here, as well as in innumerable other places, 
we are told that true love is not a mere feeling of the heart, but 
an inwrought and abiding habit of the will. It is not a suffer- 
ing, it is a doing. The most lively emotions, the most ecstatic 
feelings, if they lead not the will to action, can avail us nothing ; 
for the tree will be judged, not by its blossoms, but by its fruits, 

‘It is this loving in work, and not in feeling merely, which the 
word of God requires of us; and when, at the last day, all 
nations, and kindreds, and tongues, shall stand before the throne 
of Heaven, we shall be judged, not according to the feelings we 
have experienced, but according to the “ deeds done in the body ”. 
Hence, the doctrine which makes true virtue or moral goodness 
consist in the spontaneous and irresistible feelings of the heart, 
“ stands in direct and palpable opposition to the authority of God’s 
word”, 

Feeling is one thing ; obedience is another. The susceptibility 
to feeling, which God bestows upon us, whether by the act of 
the first creation or of the ‘ new creation’, is his gift, and not our 
obedience, virtue, or holiness. We are not made virtuous or 
holy, by what God gives, but by what we do. He gives us the 
ability to become holy ; but we never become holy until we our- 
selves obey his will. This spurious virtue or moral goodness, 
which begins and terminates in feeling, is far more common than 
true virtue or holiness. Sorry are we, indeed, that it has received 
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the sanction of an Edwards, a Woods, and a Wesley; but we 
are bound to reject it, because it ‘stands in such direct and pal- 
pable opposition to the authority of God’s word’, as well as to 
the universal dictates of the reason and moral sense of mankind. 

‘If we see our brother in distress, we cannot but sympathize 
with him, unless our hearts have been hardened by crime. The 
feeling of compassion will spontaneously arise in our mind, in 
view of his distress; but let us not too hastily imagine therefore 
that we are virtuous, or even humane. We may possess a tender 
feeling of compassion, and yet the feeling may have no corres- 
ponding act. The opening fountain of compassion may be shut 
up, or turned aside from its natural course, by a wrong habit of 
the will; and hence, with our weeping tenderness of feeling, we 
may be destitute of any true humanity. We may be merely as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. “ Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up the 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” No, even compassion, the most Christ-like of all the 
forms or manifestations of love, is as nothing, unless the feeling 
be ratified and confirmed by the codperation of the will. Nay, 
compassion itself is but a deceitful s adow, a hollow sham and a 
miserable mockery, unless it be like His who ‘ went about doing 
good’, as well as feeling for the woes of men. A sentimentalist 
may, like Sterne, pour out floods of feeling over a poor ass fallen in 
the streets, and cause others to weep as well as himself; but yet, 
after all, he may do as little as did Sterne himself to relieve the 
sufferings of the poor beast, or the still greater sufferings of his 
own mother. It is, then, we repeat, ‘ loving in work’, and not in 
feeling merely, which the word of God requires of us. It is this 
love, and no other, which is ‘ the fulfilling of the law’. Let us, 
then, ‘not love in word, and neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth’. Let us not deceive ourselves, as so many countless 
thousands have done, by this miserable sham and counterfeit of 
love, which consists in feeling merely: hell is peopled with the 
victims of this grand delusion of the devil. Alas! how many 
poor souls are there, at this moment, in the Methodist Church, 
in whom the blossoms of holiness, once so abundant and beautiful 
to behold, have withered and passed away without leaving behind 
them any signs of the fruit. 
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It was almost in the beginning of our search after truth, that 
we rejected the notion that God could, if he would, make us holy 
without our concurrence or codperation. Neither the arguments 
of Edwards, nor of Wesley, nor of Watson sufficed to convince us 
of the fact of a necessary holiness, or a necessary sin. Putting 
all logic aside, we just looked at the question in the pure light of 
consciousness, and we thus saw, as we believed, with perfect clear- 
ness, that no gift of God could make a man holy. * Hence, 
before Adam thought, or felt, or did anything, he was not 
virtuous or holy in the true moral sense of the term. God 
made man upright; endowed him with all the powers and 
susceptibilities necessary to constitute a moral agent; but yet, 
until he exerted or used his God-given powers, he was not 
holy. He was, on the contrary, just as he came from the hand 
of God, and deserved no more praise for his existence, or his 
possessions, than any other creature of God. Nothing implanted 
in his nature, by the finger of God, was his obedience, or virtue, 
or holiness. He deserved no praise for any gift of God: it did 
not make him an object of moral approbation. The same thing 
is true, also, in regard to the grace of God, or his gifts, in the 
‘new creation’ of the soul. As we have already seen, the love 
which God sheds abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, is not 
the obedience, or virtue, or holiness of the heart in which it is 
shed abroad. It was thus, in the pure light of consciousness, 
that we saw, and rejected, the false position of Edwards and of 
Wesley that God could, if he would, convert any man, or make 
him holy, ‘ without his concurrence’ or codperation. 

But when we first rejected this position, we were very far 
from seeing the great importance of the step. Its vast conse- 
quences were still concealed from our view. It was only after 
we had, for many years, sounded the depths of Calvinism, that 
we discovered that the false position, rejected by us, was the 
fundamental principle from which the whole system of Calvin- 
ism may be, and in fact is, logically and unanswerably deduced. 
We made this discovery while engaged in the study of Calvin’s 
‘ Institutes of the Christian Religion’; and it laid bare, as in the 
light of the noonday sun, all the mysteries of his logic. We 
invite the reader to look, behold, admire and wonder. 
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: God ‘ will have all men to be saved’, says St. Paul. [1 Tim. 
7 ii. 4.] ‘God will not have all men to be saved ’, says Calvin ; 
: and he attempts to support this flat contradiction of the word of 
! God, by his logic, based on the principle that God can, if he will, 
| convert any soul by his irresistible grace, without waiting for the 
concurrence or codperation of its will. ‘To give this argument in 
his own words, Calvin says:—‘ Conversion is certainly in the 
power of God; let him be asked, whether he wills the conversion 


of all, when he promises a few individuals to give them a “heart 
of flesh”, while he leaves others with “a heart of stone”.’ God 
| says, ‘he will have all men to be saved’. Calvin says, ‘he will 
not have all men to be saved’. ‘ Let him be asked’, says Calvin, 
if he really means what he says, if he really ‘will have all men 
| to be saved ’, when he could, if he would, so easily save all men, 
and yet saves only ‘a few individuals’! 
| Again, God says, he is not ‘ willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance’. [2 Peter, iii. 9.] Cal- 
| vin says, that God is more than willing that many should perish ; 
for if he was not willing, he could very easily save them! In 
his own words :—‘ Let us not hesitate to say with Augustine, 
, “God could convert to good the will of the wicked, because he is 
omnipotent. It is evident that he could. Why, then, does he 


not? BECAUSE HE wouLD not”. [Inst., Book III., chap. 
xxiv., sec. xiii.] Christ says, ‘I would . . . but ye would not’. 


) 
J [Matt. xxiii. 37.] Calvin says, ye could not, because Christ 
‘would not’. These flat contradictions of the word of God, pro- 
ceed from the false principle that God could, if he would, easily 
j convert all men, and make them holy as he is holy, without their 
' concurrence or codperation. The logic is short, plain, and irre- 
sistible. ‘If he could’ convert and save all men, then, as all 
; men are not converted and saved, it follows that ‘ he would not’. 
But the principle, the premise from which this logic sets out, is 
. false. God cannot convert any soul, and make it holy, without its 
concurrence and codperation. [See our Theodicy, Part I., chap. 
vi.| /He may ‘shed abroad the love of God’ in our hearts ; but 
/ this feeling of love will not be our obedience, or virtue, or holi- 
, | ness, until ou wills codperate therewith, and keep the command- 


\ments of love. ‘ For ‘this is the love of God, that ye keep his 
‘commandments ’. 
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He could, but he would not, save all men. But as there is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning in God, so his will, purpose, 
or design to save only a part of mankind, was eternal and im- 
mutable. Hence the following conclusion and definition of Cal- 
vin :—‘ Predestination we call the eternal decree of God, by which 
he has determined in himself, what he would have to become of 
every individual of mankind. For they are not all created with 
a similar destiny ; for eternal life is foreordained for some, and 
eternal destruction for others. Every man, therefore, being cre- 
ated for one or the other of these ends, we say, he is predestinated 
to life or to death’. [Inst., Book III., chap. xxi., sec. v.] Again, 
he says, ‘Those whom he has ¢created to a life of shame and a 
death of destruction, he causes to reach their appointed end, some- 
times depriving them of the opportunity of hearing the word, 
sometimes, by the preaching of it, increasing their blindness and 
stupidity ’. [Jbid., Book III., chap. xxiv., sec. xii.] 

Thus, the principle which Wesley and Watson held in common 
with Augustine and Calvin, is the very root of the dogma of 
absolute predestination, with its two branches of election and 
reprobation ; the one filling heaven with the glory of its grace, 
and the other making hell itself a thousandfold more terrible 
with the intolerable gloom of its decretum horribile. We did, 
therefore, dissent from this principle in Wesley and Watson, as 
well as in Augustine and Calvin. Otherwise we should have 
been irresistibly landed in the profoundest depths of Calvinistic 
predestination ; that is to say, unless we had made our escape by 
a gross act of logical inconsistency. Dr. Summers was right, 
therefore, when he accused us of having differed from Mr. 
Wesley in regard to a necessitated holiness in Adam, or in any 
other man. We did differ from him, not only in regard to a 
concreated or necessitated holiness in the first man, but also in 
regard to a necessitated sin in his descendants. We not only 
cast this root of Calvinism out of our Arminian theology, but 
we also did our very best to grind it to powder, as well as all the 
arguments which the genius of an Edwards had invented to give 
it the appearance of truth. We cast it out utterly ; because it 
has no legitimate place in our theology. We cast it out with a 
vengeance ; because it has long been the secret source of the 
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manifold errors and inconsistencies of Arminianism; a fact 
which, if necessary, we could have illustrated by a frightful 
array of instances. But, instead of doing this, we silently 
weeded out of our scheme of doctrine the ‘ manifold errors and 
inconsistencies’, which have so long been the reproach of anti- 
Calvinistic writers. Yea, for twenty long years we labored, 
silently and patiently, at this weeding process, until we had pro- 
duced, as it seemed to us, a coherent and harmonious philosophy 
of Arminianism. * We now invite, as we have long invited, the 
learned world to try it by the following test of Lord Bacon: 
‘ It is the unity and harmony of any philosophy in itself which 
giveth it light and credence’. Show us the inconsistencies in our 
‘philosophy of Arminianism’; and it will be easy to detect the 
errors from which they have sprung. Show us ten, or even two, 
such inconsistencies, and we will gladly accept the obligation in 
part payment of the hundreds of inconsistencies which, Calvinists 
themselves being the judges, we have detected and exposed in 
the philosophy of Calvinism. ' Nay, if any Calvinistic brother 
will point out one inconsistency in ‘our philosophy of Armini- 
anism ’, we will be most grateful for the favor ; and cheerfully 
acknowledge that he has done for us what a close and searching 
scrutiny of more than twenty years has not enabled us to do 
for ourselves. We have, it is true, discovered hundreds of dis- 
crepancies, or inconsistencies, in our Arminian views, as well as 
in the Arminian views of others ; but, then, this was before we 
submitted them to the judgment of the learned world./ But 
although we did, for the sake of truth, contest every inch of the 
ground with ourselves as sharply as we could have done with an 
adversary ; yet we do not pretend to say, or to imagine, that we 
have got rid of all our inconsistencies, or self-contradictions. 
But we do say that we will thank any friend, or enemy, who will 
point out,.and expose, the errors and inconsistencies in our T’heo- 
dicy, just as sincerely as we pray to be delivered from our secret 
faults. 

Dr. Summers has repeatedly said, in private circles, as we have | 
learned from the very best authority, that he could refute our 
Theodicy, if he would. If he will only do so, he will lay us | 
under a very great and lasting obligation to his metaphysical 
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,acumen and dialectical genius; because he will not have per- 
mitted us to go out of the world, and to appear before the awful 
tribunal of our God, with a lie in our right hand. But then he 
must not expect to overwhelm us, as he has more than once done, 
with the bare authority of Mr. Watson. ‘To his reasons, if good, 
we will humbly bow, but not to his authorities. We have noted, 
and we have maturely considered, every point of difference between 
Mr. Watson’s philosophy of Arminianism and our own ; and, by 
the grace of God, we feel prepared to meet him. Hence, if Dr. 
Summers comes at us with his Watson, he must expect to 
encounter an eye as firm, if not as piercing, and a sword as fear- 
less, if not as keen, as those of the celebrated author of the 
Theological Institutes. * Methodism is, we proudly admit, greatly 
indebted to the learning, the labors, and the ability of Mr. Wat- 
son. But then, after all, she did not halt in her career, or, for 
lack of brains, drop ‘the sword of the Spirit’ from her nerveless 
grasp, when her Watson died. No, thank God! she is still 
marching on, conquering and to conquer; and she will prove 
recreant to her high trust, to her sublime mission among men, if 
she leave not the errors of her Wesleys and her Watsons behind 
her. Nay, she may just as well fold her wings now, and go to 
sleep over the theological achievements of her past, if she heed 
not the high behest of her immortal sire, to search out and ‘ cor- 
rect his errors’. 

We have, for our part, humble as we are, claimed and exer- 
cised this privilege. Not only in the name and by the authority 
of John Wesley, but also in the name and by the authority of 
the great Teacher, to whom alone the implicit allegiance of all 
men is due, we have claimed the sacred right, and essayed to 
perform the solemn duty, of thinking for ourselves, with a pro- 
found respect and reverence for all the great teachers of the 
human race, whether philosophers or divines, Calvinists or Ar- 
minians. If we had blindly adopted the principle of John 
Wesley, with respect to a necessary holiness in the first man, and 
to a necessary sin in all his descendants, we should have been 
Calvinists. If, on the other hand, we had not respected pro- 
foundly, and therefore examined closely, the logic of Augustine, 
and Calvin, and Edwards, we never should have detected, or at 
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least seen in all its fulness, the fallacy and the darkening power 
of the principle, or premise, which shut up their great minds in 
the dark scheme of predestination, and locked them in by the 
irresistible force of their logic. Nor should we ever have found, 
as it now so clearly seems to us we have done, an open door to 
the true philosophy of Arminianism. For this discovery, we are 
more indebted to our profound admiration for the learning, piety, 
and genius of an Edwards, than to any other cause under God, 
except to the patient and passionate perseverance with which we 
explored the dark mines of thought in the search after truth. 
The great defect of most polemic writers is, that, instead of doing 
full justice to all that is great and good in their adversaries, they 
are too apt to underrate their abilities, if not to despise their 
arguments, and consequently fail to pay sufficient attention to 
their productions. If Mr. Wesley, for instance, instead of hating 
and denouncing, as he nearly always did, with overwhelming and 
burning vehemence, the doctrine of Calvinistic reprobation, had 
calmly and patiently examined the mechanism of its logic, it is 
impossible to conceive, that he would have adopted, as his own, 
the fundamental principle from which the decretwm horribile 
necessarily flows. * Nor have we ever seen, as yet, the scheme of 
Arminian theology, which does not carry in its bosom, this funda- 
mental principle, this corner-stone of Calvinism, this root of 
absolute predestination. It is clearly and explicitly in Watson’s 
Institutes, [Book II., chap. xviii.], which, as we have seen, teaches 
that God can shed abroad ‘this love [this holiness] in any soul, 
without his concurrence’: can shed abroad this love, which is 
‘true holiness’, ‘antecedent to his knowledge or consent’, on the 
part of the recipient. If we had not cast out this corner-stone of 
Calvinism, this root of absolute and unconditional reprobation, 
we should still be hanging and dangling, with a Watson, a Sum- 
mers, a Whedon, and a Pope, at the skirts of the Wesley of 1756. 
But as it is, we dissented from the Wesley of 1756, and also from 
the Watson of 1831, [the date of his Institutes now before us] ; 
and, without knowing it, we began our search after truth from 
the point at which the Wesley of 1788 terminated his. 

Dr. Whedon has said, that we might have improved our 
Theodicy, by contending, with Mr. Wesley, for a necessary holi- 
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ness in the first man, just as he came from the hands of the 
Creator, and for a necessary sin in all his descendants. But, 
with all due respect to Dr. Whedon, we prefer our Theodicy, as 
it is, to his proposed improvement#? We have no knowledge of 
more than one kind of sin, namely, ‘the voluntary transgression 
of a known law’, [Wesley,] or of more than one kind of holiness, 
namely, the voluntary obedience to a known law. Dr. Whedon, 
on the contrary, having clung to the cast-off garments of Mr. 
Wesley, has need of two kinds of holiness and two kinds of sin: 
a voluntary and a necessary holiness, and a voluntary and a 
necessary sin. His necessary holiness is attended with no desert 
of praise or moral approbation ; and his necessary sin, with no 
desert of blame or moral disapprobation. How, then, do they 
differ? As the one deserves no praise or approval, and the other 
no blame or disapproval, is there, in a moral point of view, any 
real difference between them? We agree with Dr. Whedon, 
that if any man is made necessarily holy, he deserves no praise 
therefor, and if he is made necessarily sinful, he incurs no guilt 
thereby. But what sort of holiness is that which is not at all 
praiseworthy, meritorious, or rewardable? And what sort of sin 
is that which is not at all blameworthy, demeritorious, or pun- 
ishable? As no merit attaches to the one, and no guilt to the 
other, how do they differ? Are not both equally innocent in 
the eye of conscience? One thing appears perfectly evident, that 
as both are necessitated, and not voluntary, they are the holiness 
and the sin of a machine, and not of a man or moral agent. 
They have no more character, in a moral point of view, than 
have the necessitated motions of a clock, or the revolutions of a 
star. Regularity and irregularity are the terms which, as it 
seems to us, are the most appropriate, when speaking of the 
results of necessary causes, whether those results be produced in 
external nature, or in one of Dr. Whedon’s ‘spiritual automatons’, 
We had supposed, until we read after Dr. Whedon, that men 
existed as ‘spiritual automatons’, or machines, only in the 
scheme of Calvinistic necessity and predestination. We are 
sorry to find that they have gone astray, and got into Dr. 
Whedon’s system of Arminian theology. He may adopt them, 
if he pleases; but, however warmly he may recommend them to 
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us, they shall never break into our Theodicy, as long as we are 
able to keep them out. Having rejected the idea of a necessary 
holiness and of a necessary sin, as an utterly impossible and self- 
contradictory conceit or notion, we are not under the necessity of 
coming into direct conflict with the universal sentiments of man- 
kind, according to which holiness, properly so called, is deserving 
of praise, and sin is deserving of blame: the one being always 
and everywhere an object of moral commendation or approval ; 
the other of moral condemnation or disapproval. A necessary 
sin is, in fact, attended with no guilt, or desert of punishment, 
just because, in fact, it is no sin at all. It isa palpable misnomer 
to call it sin; for as Julius Miller, in his great work ‘On the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin’, has shown, that both the opinion and 
language of mankind regard ‘sin and guilt as correlatives’. 
[Book I, part ii.] The one cannot exist without the other, 
except in the minds of those whose ideas are not conformed to the 
nature of things. Hence, ‘ the form of sound words’, as well as 
sound doctrine itself, requires us to speak of ‘sin and guilt’ as 
invariable correlatives. We shall, therefore, never think of a sin, 
which is as innocent or harmless as holiness itself; nor shall ever 
aim, in pursuance of Dr. Whedon’s advice, to put those things 
asunder —sin and guilt— which God himself has joined 
together. No, let sin, we say, the thing which God hates, con-— 
tinue to bear, as long as the world stands, the stain and the 
stigma of guilt. We want no innocent sin, or whitewashed trans- 
gression, in our system of Christian theology. Its place is hell. 

Why could not Dr. Whedon see, that there is no such thing 
as a necessary holiness, or a necessary sin? Why could he not 
see, that a necessary holiness and a necessary sin are the two 
main pillars of the scheme of Calvinistic predestination? He 
thinks, and he says, that our Theodicy would have been greatly 
improved, if we had preserved these two main pillars of predes- 
tination, and inserted them in our philosophy of Arminianism ; 
having first deprived the holiness of its moral beauty or merit, 
and the sin of its moral deformity or guilt. But we have pre- 
ferred, and we still prefer, to pull down these two pillars of pre- 
destination, and let the whole scheme sink into utter and irre- 
trievable ruin. We do not like Dr. Whedon’s two kinds of 
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holiness and two kinds of sin ; partly because they are incompat- 
ible with the nature of things, and partly because they would 
impair the unity and harmony of our philosophy. We have de- 
serted the Wesley of 1756, to camp with the Wesley of 1785, 
who held and mainiained, as his final utterance, that sin, so far 
from being necessary, is ‘a voluntary transgression of a known 
law’. If Watson, or Whedon, or Summers, or Pope, is pleased 
to put on the cast-off garments of the Wesley of 1756, we cannot 
help it; we can only lament and deplore the huge mistake. 
We have, for our part, chosen to put on the invulnerable armor 
of the Wesley of 1785, in order to march forward in the con- 
quest of new truths. And we do hope that, ere another century 
has rolled around, our Methodism will be delivered from the 
great fundamental postulate of Calvinism, that God may, if he 
will, make any man holy, ‘ without his concurrence’ or .codpera- 
tion, and ‘antecedent to his knowledge or consent’, as well as 
from all the errors and inconsistencies in which this Proton 
Pseudos of Calvinism has involved the philosophy of Armini- 
anism.» If the Methodists of the present day, or any of them, 
are still entangled in these errors and inconsistencies, it is no 
fault of ours; for God is our witness, that for long years we 
have toiled in season and out of season, in sickness and in 
health, in sorrow and in joy, in pinching poverty and in un- 
pinching competency, at the one labor of removing, as far as 
possible, these defects from our Arminian theology, and of re- 
ducing its doctrines to a consistent, harimonious, transparent 
system of truth, closely articulated in all its parts. We did, in 
fact, toil at this one labor of our life for years in dark obscurity, 
before we became conscious of the nature of our work; and, 
after this was revealed to us, we toiled on, as before; from the 
one desire to vindicate the glory of God. How far we have suc- 
ceeded, it is not for us, but for others, to decide. 

We have now shown, that the opinion of Dr. Whedon that we 
did borrow, or that we might have borrowed, much of our 
Theodicy from Mr. Wesley, is utterly unfounded. The leading 
idea of that work is, indeed, repudiated by Mr. Wesley ; and if 
we had not differed from him, we should have retained in the 
bosom of our Arminianism the fundamental principle, the very 
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root, of ‘ the five points’ of Calvinism. But by showing, as we 
did, that a necessary holiness is a contradiction in terms, an im- 
possible and absurd notion, we were enabled to cut up the whole 
scheme of Calvinistic predestination by the roots, and cast it 
forth among the weeds of error. 

Mr. Wesley has nowhere asserted the principle, that God 
cannot make any man holy, without his codperation ; much less 
has he applied this principle, as we have done, to a solution of 
the problem of evil. He has, on several occasions, taken the 
problem of evil in hand, especially in his celebrated sermon on 
the text, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead?’; and yet he has not even 
alluded to the principle in question, much less applied it to 
dispel the darkness and the difficulties pertaining to the great 
enigma of the world,— the origin and existence of evil. On the 
contrary, he has left those difficulties precisely where he found 
them, wrapped in clouds and darkness, with only the usual light 
derived from the principle, that God could not make us holy 
without interfering with our free-agency. 

But this is not our principle; or the leading idea of our 
Theodicy. It is the principle of Archbishop King, and of many 
other authors, as well as of Mr. Wesley. On the contrary, we 
have taken our stand on the high ground, that God cannot make 
any man holy, in spite of his own will, either with or without in- 
terfering with his free-agency. If he could make us holy by 
interfering with our free-agency, who would not beseech him to 
do so? Who would not fall on his knees, and implore his in- 
finite mercy to make us holy, at the expense of our free-agency ? 
to make us holy as he is holy, and blessed as he is blessed, even 
if this should require him to take from us, and utterly destroy, the 
bauble freedom ; which, if left in our possession, might land us 
amid the horrors of hell? # No, it is not God’s regard for our 
freedom, which makes him refuse to save the souls of men in 
‘true holiness’ and happiness. The difficulty is inherent in the 
very nature of holiness itself: it cannot be made by any extra- 
neous power whatever, not even by the omnipotence of God him- 
self, without the codperation of the human will. By the estab- 
lishment of this principle, which, at first sight, seems so foreign 
to the apprehensions of most men, and by the application of it 
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to the problem of evil, we have succeeded far —-very far — be- 
yond our most sanguine anticipations, in bringing a clear and | 
satisfactory light to hundreds and thousands of the followers of | 
Mr. Wesley, with respect to the problem of evil, as well as hun- | 
dreds and thousands in other schools of theology. Why did not 
they find this light in Mr. Wesley’s works, before our Theodicy 
was published, as Dr. Whedon has done since ? 

We did not blow a trumpet before us, but simply left our 
claims to be considered, and adjusted, by the learning, meta- 
physical acumen, and insight of others. / But since Dr. Whedon, 
the great Mogul of Northern Methodism, has been pleased to \ 
detract from them by such a miserable falsification of facts, we ‘ 
feel called upon to repel the gross injustice. He would, it is | 
true, rob us of our poor laurels to decorate the brow of John 
Wesley ; but John Wesley does not need them, and besides they | 
are not his. He needs not the glory of another, much less the ’ 
poor honors which, by a life of impoverishing labors, we have so 
hardly earned. 

Dr. Summers told the truth, when he said that we admitted 
that we ‘ differed from Mr. Wesley’; but he did not tell the whole | 
truth. In fact, we differed from both Wesley and Watson in \ 
setting forth the leading idea of our Theodicy, that a necessary } 
holiness is a contradiction in terms, an impossible and self-con- | 
tradictory figment of the human brain; so that God himself | 
‘cannot make any man holy, without his codperation’. But if | 
he had told the whole truth, he would have said, with Dr. D. E. 
Kelley, that we appeared to be ‘ happy in this difference’ or dis- 
agreement with the two great lights of Methodism. He would 
have said, that while they retained, we rejected, the fundamental 
principle, the very root, of the Calvinistic scheme of predestina~- 
tion. He would have said, that by our disagreement with them, 
we had been enabled to cut up ‘the five points’ of Calvinism by 
the roots, and cast them into the outer-darkness of error. If, 
when he told what we admitted, he had also told for what we 
contended, and had endeavored to show in our T’heodicy, and had 
shown to the satisfaction of many of the most competent judges in 
more countries than one, he would have come much nearer to the 
whole truth. The naked fact, told by him, that we ‘differed 
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from Mr. Wesley’, was well calculated to raise a prejudice against 
us in the opinion of Methodists; whereas the whole truth would 
have detracted nothing from our credit or reputation. It would 
have been regarded, perhaps, as it has been in the estimation of 
many, the most valuable of our contributions to the philosophy 
of Arminianism. Dr. Summers has said, that he has never done 
us, nor any other man, ‘intentional injustice’. We gladly con- 
cede the truth of his assertion. But, then, it should be remem- 
bered, that it requires no little learning, and painstaking care, 
and logical forecast, and metaphysical insight, not to do, in such 
difficult matters, wnintentional injustice to the authors who have 
written elaborate works upon them. ,There is a certain slap-dash 
way of dealing with such authors, that, without intending it, does 
them the very greatest injustice ; a way from which Dr. Summers, 
as it appears to us, is not wholly free. If it were necessary, we 
could produce many instances, in which he has done us such wnin- 
tentional or unconscious injustice. When we first offered our 
| humble services, and the little reputation we had so hardly earned, | 
to the Methodist Church, Dr. Summers said to a friend of ours, | 
‘T intend to watch Dr. Bledsoe’. Very well, we are most pro- 
foundly conscious, that we require to be watched ; and therefore it 
is, that we have studied and watched ourself far more than any 
) other man in the world. And we now venture to suggest, in the 
* most friendly spirit imaginable, that if Dr. Summers had spent 
. less time in watching us, and more time in watching himself, it 
* would have been better for his reputation in the long run. 

In the January number of this Review, for 1874, we 
advanced the idea, that God cannot convert any man, or make 
him holy, without his knowledge and consent. In his notice of 
that number it was that Dr. Summers said, ‘ Dr. Bledsoe admits 
that he differs from Mr. Wesley’. We did indeed admit, and 
we still admit, that, in setting forth the idea that God cannot 
make any man holy, without his coiperation, we differed from 
both Wesley and Watson ; both of whom held, as we have seen, 
that God can make any man truly virtuous or holy, ‘ without his 
concurrence’, and ‘antecedent to his knowledge or consent’. 
But we did not expressly notice this dissent of ours from the two 
great lights of Methodism. ,On the contrary, passing over their 
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of Calvinism, in the writings of Augustine, Calvin, and Edwards, 
We had no disposition to attack openly, though we had dissented 
knowingly, from this root of ‘the five points’ of Calvinism in 
the writings of Wesley and Watson. If we had dissented from 
them, it was not because we loved and admired Wesley the less, 
but truth the more. 

In a subsequent number of this REVIEW, we set forth the same 
principle, that ‘God cannot make a man holy without: his codper- 
ation’, and we vindicated its transcendent importance. We did 
this in two ways: First, by showing that if this principle be not 
true, then we must believe, with Augustine and Calvin, that ‘God 
can make all men holy, (as he did Adam) without their 
knowledge or codperation’; and that if he did not make all holy, 
it was ‘ because he would not’. But this, as we have seen, is the 
very root of the Calvinistic scheme of predestination. Secondly, 
by showing that if God could, but would not, save all men, then 
we may batter down, and reduce to a mass of shapeless ruins, all 
the great doctrines of our holy religion. By showing, in one 
word, that the idea advanced by us, is essential to the preservation 
intact of the system of Christian doctrine, as well as to the unity 
and harmony of the philosophy of Arminianism. Or, in other 
words, that this idea or principle cuts up Calvinism by the roots, 
and delivers the scheme of Arminianism from this fatal incum- 
brance, from this secret source of so many errors and inconsist- 
encies. ‘ We did this in an article, which, strange to say, drew upon 
us the charge of Calvinism from a whole platoon of small crities ; 
the most distinguished of whom declaring, at the same time, that 
our article was one of ‘the clearest and most powerful’ refuta- 
tions of Calvinistic predestination ever written! We have 
settled that account with ‘our critics’. 

But what did Dr. Summers say? Did he repeat his charge, 
that we ‘differed from Mr. Wesley’, in again setting forth the 
doctrine that ‘God cannot make a man holy, without his codp- 
eration’? By no means, If he had done so, he would have 
enhanced: the value of our labors; for his charge would, under 
the circumstances, have shown that we had laid the axe at the 
very root of Calvinism; which both Wesley and Watson had 
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unwittingly or unconsciously held in common with Augustine, 
and Calvin, and Edwards. Hence, without any ‘intentional in- 
justice’ to us, he instinctively avoided the charge, that we dif- 
| fered from Wesley and Watson; a fact whic’, as we have seen, 
was known to him as well as t» ourselves. What, then, did he 
do? Why, instead of saying that we differed from Watson and 
Wesley in regard to the leading idea of our article, he actually 
ransacked the sermons of Mr. Watson, and produced two extracts 
from them, in order to show that he had anticipated us in the ad- 
vocacy of that very idea! Anything, and everything, even the 
most diametrically opposite positions, provided only that Dr. 
Bledsoe shall not have the credit due to his labors! Now he 
differs from Wesley and Watson in regard to the leading idea of 
his philosophy ; and anon that very idea itself is produced from 
the sermons of Mr. Watson!! We have not watched Dr. Sum- 
mers, we have had enough to do to watch ourselves; but, if we 
may judge from the instances in which he has forced himself 
upon our attention, it seems to us that it would have been better 
for him if he had watched himself a little more closely. 

Whether Dr. Watson has, in his sermons, set forth the prin- 
ciple, that ‘God cannot make a man holy, without his codpera- 
tion’, is a question to which we attach no sort of importance 
whatever, at least as far as our views or claims are concerned, 
We do not care a fig, whether it is true or otherwise. The 
question is, not whether he has advanced such a principle or not ; 
but, supposing he has done so, what use he has made of it. Has 
he set it up in opposition to the principle of his Institutes, [ Part 
II., chap. xviii.] that God can make a man holy, ‘ without his 
concurrence’? or ‘antecedent to his knowledge or consent’? 
Has he shown, by the aid of this new light, that the principle 
last named, is the very root of Calvinistic predestination, with 
its ‘five points’ of doctrine? Has he used it to cast out this 
root from his Jnstitutes, and to substitute therefor the true, lead- 
ing idea of the philosophy of Arminianism? Has he used it, as 
we have done, to solve the problem of evil, and to dispel its 
darkness? In one word, has he used this principle, in connec- 
tion with others, to construct a T'’heodicy; or a consistent and 
harmonious scheme of Arminian theology? If he has done these 
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things, or any one of them, let it be shown where, and how, he 
has done them; and it will be something to the purpose. ¢ But 
merely to assert, as Dr. Summers has done, that the leading idea 
of our article on predestination, or of our Theodicy, is advanced 
in the sermons of Dr. Watson, without any mention of the use 
he has made of it, is mere child’s play. We have never contended 
that the principles used by us, in the construction of a T'heodicy, 
or in our solution of ‘the problem of evil’, are new, or original 
with us. On the contrary, we have expressly conceded that they 
are not new principles. Hence, whether Dr. Whedon has found 
them in Chrysostom, or in Wesley, as he alleges he has done, or 
whether Dr. Summers has found them in Watson’s sermons, does 
not touch, or detract from, any claim ever advanced by us. If 
true, it would only prove against us, what we have expressly 
admitted ; and therefore amounts to just exactly nothing at all. 

We are sorry, that these two learned doctors of divinity have 
been at so much pains to show, that our principles are not new 
principles, and that they have made such a bungling business in 
their attempts at the proof. If they had applied to us, we could 
have shown them where each, and every, principle of our Theo- 
dicy, was laid down by learned authors long before we were born. 
We have only claimed, that we have, by long and patient study, 
so defined these principles, and so combined them, as to effect 4 
solution of the problem of evil, as well as of various other 
problems, which had long been involved in a universally acknow- 
ledged obscurity and darkness. That obscurity and darkness 
has, in the estimation of many competent judges in more countries 
than one, been forever dispelled by us,—the object of so many 
learned attempts at detraction. We may well thank God for 
this; for it is the only reward we have ever received for a life of 
severe toil devoted to the search after truth. 

The man who writes a book, of course wishes to have it read ; and 
with this view it was that, in the Introduction to our T'heodicy, we 
used the following language :—‘ Thus has the writer endeavored 
to work his way through the mingled lights and obscurity of 
human systems into a bright and beautiful vision of the great 
harmonious system of the world itself. It is certainly either a 
sublime truth, or else a glorious illusion, which thus enables him 
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to rise above the apparent disorders and perturbations of the 
world, as constituted and governed by the Almighty, and behold 
the real order and harmony therein established. The ideal crea- 
tions of the poet and the philosopher sink into perfect insignifi- 
cance beside the actual creation of God. Where clouds and 
darkness once appeared the most impenetrable, there scenes of 
indescribable magnificence and beauty are now beheld with inex- 
pressible delight ; the stupendous cloud of evil no longer hangs 
overhead, but rolls beneath us, while the eternal Reason from 
above permeates its gloom, and irradiates its depths. We now 
behold the reason, and absolutely rejoice in the contemplation, of 
that which once seemed like a dark blot on the world’s design’. 

As the words which immediately follow show, we intended to 
claim by the above passage, not the discovery of ‘any new prin- 
ciple’, but only the solution of an old problem. For we imme- 
diately add:—‘In using this language, we do not wish to be 
understood as laying claim to the discovery of any great truth, 
or any new principle. Yet we do trust, that we have attained 
to a clear and precise statement of old truths, [everywhere 
existing ‘in the rough’]. And these truths, thus clearly defined, 
we trust we have seized with a firm grasp, and carried as lights 
through the dark places of theology, so as to dispel thence the 
errors and delusions by which its glory has been obscured ’. 
Dr. Whedon has characterized this as a modest statement, and 
admitted that we ‘might have claimed more’. What more? 
As he has not answered this question, so we beg leave to illustrate, 
by an actual case, the precise character of our claim, as well as 
the insignificance of the means employed by our detractors. 

The case is this:—Archimedes, the greatest mathematician of 
the ancient world, enunciated a certain problem in geometry, 
and showed that, if solved, several remarkable corollaries or con- 
sequences would result therefrom. But yet, instead of solving 
the problem, he bequeathed its solution to posterity, Adrianus 
Romanus, one of the most celebrated mathematicians of his age, 
attempted to solve the problem, but failed. Descartes, the 
greatest geometer whom the world had produced after Archi- 
medes, applied his mind to the solution of the same problem ; 
and yet, after much toil, he abandoned it in despair. Finally, 
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Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest mathematician the world has ever 
produced, tried the problem enunciated by Archimedes. But he 
did not succeed. He solved the problem, it is true; but, then, 
he did this by means of two mechanical curves, instead of by the 
use of the right line and the circle alone; which was the thing 
required to be done. He deemed his solution, imperfect though 
it was, worthy of a place in his Principia, or Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy ; which is universally regarded as 
the grandest monument that any one man has ever erected to the 
power of the human intellect. But still the solution of the 
problem, by pure geometry, or by the right line and the circle 
alone, continued to be a desideratum in the science of mathematics, 
until the year 1826, or nearly two thousand years after it was first 


propounded by Archimedes. It was solved by a boy of sixteen, . 


by means of the right line and circle alone; and so simply and 
so clearly solved, that the Professor of Mathematics at West Point 
at once pronounced the solution perfect. The boy in question 
made no noise about the achievement; and has not to this day 
published his solution of the problem, though it has ever since 
been in his possession. It will appear in the January number of 
this Review. Perhaps it would never have appeared at all, if 
it did not so well answer, as an illustration, the purpose of our 
present discussion. 

Now, suppose that any critic, or sophist, should wish to detract 
from the merit of said solution. He might say, with perfect 
truth, that the boy did not discover or advance ‘ any new prin- 
ciple’; that all the principles used by him in the solution of the 
world-famous problem were just as well known to Archimedes, 
to Adrianus Romanus, to Descartes, and to Sir Isaac Newton, as 
to himself. But what of the problem itself? All the principles 
of its solution have always been known ; but who first furnished 
the solution? There the solution stands, so clear and simple, 
that its perfection never has been, and never will be, ques- 
tioned. Is that nothing, because the pr.nciples combined to 
effect it have been known ever since the time of Euclid? Or 
does it detract aught from the just claims of the boy, that he has 
pretended, not to discover ‘any new principle’, but only ‘ to solve 
an old problem’ ? 
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But what was the geometrical problem in question when com- 
pared with ‘the stupendous problem of evil’; or, as it is fre- 
quently called, ‘the dark enigma of the universe’? A mere 
trifle: the one cost us a night’s labor ; the other a twenty-years’ 
siege. The first is simple, and required only a single solution ; 
the last is complex, and, for its complete solution, required, not 
only a profoundly searching and exhaustive analysis, but also 
the separate and distinct solution of at least fifty of the most 
difficult questions pertaining to the philosophy of the will and 
the system of the moral world. 

We are now gravely told, just as if we had not admitted the 
fact, that there are no new principles in our philosophy, and that 
they may be found in Chrysostom, or Wesley, or Watson! But 
our reply is, what of the problems? Are our solutions of these 
true, or false? new, or old? If old, by whom have we been 
anticipated,— by Plato, or Leibnitz, or Archbishop King, or 
Wesley, or Watson? We challenge the world to institute the 
comparison. 

We must now conclude. We began this paper with the sub- 
ject of ‘ original sin’ and ‘ original righteousness’. But feeling, 
as we advanced in the discussion, our movements were embarrassed 
by two formidable adversaries in our rear, namely, the grand 
Mogul of Northern Methodism on the one side, and the 
grand Mogul of Southern Methodism on the other,— we deemed 
it advisable to reverse our batteries, for a while, with a view to 
dispose of these adversaries, in order that we may the more 
safely resume the direct discussion of the subject. Accordingly, 
we shall do so in the next number of our REVIEw ; especially 
with reference to the great fundamental doctrine of ‘ original 
sin’. We will then show, unless we are very greatly mistaken, 
how these dark and dangerous seas may be safely navigated : 
how we may escape the errors of Pelagianism on the one hand, 
and the,errors of Augustinism on the other: the everlasting 
Seylla and Charybdis of Christian anthropology. 
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Art. IJ.—[Continued from our last. | 


THE REVELATIONS OF COOPERATIONS. 


Where the different and distant parts of a contrivance all co- 
operate to produce certain results, it furnishes evidence of design, 
premeditated on the part of the architect.. Every structure, har- 
monious in its parts, is the practical result of an image in the 
mind of the architect. It is the material, visible form of a 
hidden idea, first conceived in the mind. The carpenter who 
constructs a loom, holds in his mind the idea or picture of a 
loom, not of a table. The more complicated and harmonious 
the structure, the more important the preconceived idea of the 
parts and proportions should be implicit in the mind of the 
architect. 

In visiting the workshops, we often see the workmen pre- 
paring materials and laying them carefully aside. On inspection, 
we discover that several of these pieces are constructed with 
reference to each other, and we at once adopt the idea, that, where 
two or more objects are adapted to each other, it evinces an in- 
tention on the part of the contriver that they shall codperate. It 
is in accordance with the experience of all men, that an intended 
codperation has its lodgment in the mind, as a miniature image 
of the thing to be constructed. ‘The workman has framed in his 
mind, the image of the machine that the parts'on which he 
labors are to compose, long before the pieces are put together. 

We have only to transfer the plainest common-sense views of 
mechanical operations among men, to the great superstructure of 
the universe. The moment we begin to inquire how many 
parts of creation were constructed with reference to each other, 
instances rush before the mind so numerously, and the field 
becomes so wide, that we are at a loss, not for material, but for a 
place to begin. 

The original, simple elements, mentioned in our former article, 
constitute the alphabet of God’s language, of which the great 
book of nature is composed. The most learned chemist will find 
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himself unable to tell of all the harmonious combinations of those 
elements, to form the various substances that crowd the stage of 
being. They exist with reference to each other, as shown by 
their ready combination. Their codperation is as indisputable 
as that of the letters of the alphabet of our language. 

If it were not for the ready codperation of oxygen with carbon, 
our blood would soon canker in our veins, and all animal 
existence would fail. If oxygen did not readily codperate with 
nitrogen, our atmosphere would be forever deranged, to the 
detriment of all vegetable and animal life. It is by the ready 
cooperation of oxygen with hydrogen that water is formed to 
replenish the earth. It would be a very easy task to extend the 
record of these instances of codperation of the simple elements, 
and show how we obtain the thousands of materials that compose 
the universe. Just as a few letters are put together to form all 
the words of the language of civilization, so a few simple 
elements codperating, form all material existence. 

The utility of the atmosphere opens a fine field for reflection 
on this branch of the subject. The atmosphere is defined as ‘a 
subtle fluid substance which surrounds every part of our globe, 
and which all living creatures respire’ (Sturm). The use of 
atmospheric air to animal respiration has been previously de- 
scribed. It is only necessary to notice here, that the lungs of all 
animals must have been created with reference to a codperation 
with air. Without organs of respiration, the atmosphere could 
have rendered no assistance in the purification of the blood ; 
while without atmosphere, the organs of respiration would have 
been useless. Nothing can be more clear than that they were 
intended to codperate. 

The atmosphere being fluid, enables all living things to move 
through it with ease, so that the motions of living things and the 
atmosphere have a codperative relation to each other. There- 
fore, the elasticity of the atmosphere has a particular relation to 
all bodies that live and move upon the face of the earth. 

Trees require its peculiar aid as much as animals. The expe- 
riments of Bennet, Priestly, Senebier, and Th. de Saussure, 
show that ‘the green parts of vegetables exhale oxygen under 
the influence of solar radiation, while, in darkness, these same 
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parts disengage carbon’. Now, while there is relation to light 
and darkness in this fact, there is also a relation to atmosphere, 
without which there could be no exhalation of either substance. 
Here then we have a coéperation of plant-life, light, darkness, 
atmosphere, oxygen, and carbon. 

As a ‘ thermal mediator’, the atmosphere serves another im- 
portant part, in administering to the life and comfort of all living 
things. It gathers the heat of a torrid clime, and bears it away 
toward the frigid zone ; while the shifting winds bring back the 
cool, refreshing air of the icy zones, and make the insufferable 
heat of torrid climes more endurable. Thus the busy winds are 
forever at work, carrying warmth to the colder sections, and 
reducing the extreme heat of the warmer sections. 

The gravity of the atmosphere has its references. A column 
of atmosphere, an inch square, weighs fifteen pounds ; so that 
an ordinary-sized man, having a surface of fourteen square feet, 
bears a pressure of 30,240 lbs. But the pressure being equal in 
all directions, within and without, it is as though there was no 
pressure. The air pent up within a body maintains an equili- 
brium with that which is without. This atmospheric pressure 
causes the air to fill all places in the earth, and send its supply 
into every crevice where a living thing can creep. It also gives 
density near the surface of the earth, so that the clouds rise to a 
region more rare, and more convenient to be transported from 
place to place, without being entangled by objects near the sur- 
face of the earth. 

Without the atmosphere, to conduct sound, our ears would be 
quite useless. Sound travels through atmosphere at the rate, 
generally, of 1142 feet in a second, or about a mile in four 
seconds ; thus enabling us to hear things necessary, in due time. 
The anatomy of the ear shows that it was created with special 
reference to atmosphere ; so that the ears of animals and the 
wings of birds are constructed to codperate with the same 
medium. We owe to the atmosphere all our knowledge of 
odors. Codperation is emblazoned upon every view we take of 
things around us. 

But it is as a medium for the dispersion of light, that the 
atmosphere presents itself to our view in its grandest feature ; 
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for we are indebted to the transparency and the refracting 
powers of the atmosphere for the pleasurable sensations of light. 
Rays coming directly from a brilliantly luminous body to the eye 
are unpleasant, often insufferable. The atmosphere being trans- 
parent, admits the rays in all directions, and it helps to scatter 
them by its partial density ; so that when the rays have been 
modified in their intensity, by being scattered, absorbed in part, 
‘and reflected in all directions around us, we turn our eyes with 
pleasure from object to object, and the sense of sight becomes one 
of our greatest sources of comfort and delight. If light were 
never refracted and reflected, we should never see but one object 
ata time, and that would be a luminous body ; so our lives would 
be desolate, even with a universe full of light. But as every 
thing around us reflects the light that falls upon it, so we catch 
the rays from all directions, and all objects are made subject to 
our vision. 

The united influence of light and atmosphere exhibits a won- 
derful contrivance worthy of its divine Author. Before the sun 
is up, in the morning, high enough to come fully to our view, 
and after it has sunk, in the evening, below our view, the atmo- 
sphere, far above us, catches its rays and bends them down, giving 
us twilight. Thus we are prevented from those very sudden transi- 
tions from light to darkness—from night to day, and from day 
to night—which would have been so very unpleasant and incon- 
venient to man and beast. Could anything short of infinite fore- 
sight have conceived and combined in codperative agencies, such 
wonderful designs for the good of his creatures? (See Sturm’s 
Reflections for March 28th.) 

The student of nature will find in the physiology of vegetable 
and animal life, a very extensive field in which to gather examples 
of codperation. Every part of a plant has reference to some 
other part; each part is essential to the operations of every other 
part, and all operate together for the reproduction of individuals 
of the same species to which the plant belongs. M. de Jussieu 
says, ‘ Everything in the vegetable tends to the formation of the 
flower ; everything in the formation of the flower tends to the 
formation of the embryo of the new being. The formation of 
the new being, the embryo, is therefore the aim and end of all the 
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other vegetable functions’. In the flowers of vegetables we have 
the most beautiful illustration of codperative functions. At the 
base of the pistil is the germ; from this rises the style, sur- 
mounted by the stigma. The pistil being composed of the germ, 
style, and stigma, constitutes what may be regarded as the female 
member of the flower. Around this member rise several stamens, 
composed of filament, anther, and pollen. The anthers of many 
flowers burst with an explosion, throwing the dust, (that is, the 
pollen,) all over the flower. A particle of this dust falling upon 
the stigma, impregnates it, and thus fecundity is produced. So 
the stamens may be regarded as the male member of the flower. 
If the pollen fails to touch the stigma, there is no life produced 
in the germ; the flower aborts. If the pollen falls upon the 
stigma, it sends out a delicate tube, as the microscope will show, 
and the germ is quickened with power to produce new seed. In 
every flower, then, we have the most beautiful illustration of a 
codperative contrivance. If there was no other evidence of design 
in the construction of the universe, a flower would preach us a 
convincing sermon, full of irresistible conclusions. 

If we turn our attention to the animal frame, we again find 
that every part of the system is in the service of every other part 
—every organ has a codperative reference to every other organ. 
The antagonizing of the teeth of animals is strikingly charac- 
teristic of codperative contrivance. Amongall animals that have 
teeth, those teeth antagonize that are suitable for antagonism. 
We never find a cuspid or an incisor of the upper jaw coming 
down as an antagonist to a molar. Each class of teeth in the 
upper jaw meets the same class in the under jaw, and it is never 
otherwise. The codperation of the grinding or cutting surfaces 
of the teeth always has reference to the character of the food 
used by the animal possessing the teeth, and the adaptation of 
the plan to the purpose is always the best that is possible to be 
made. 

If we take the lowest of the vertebrates, the fish, we find the 
codperation of all the parts as perfect as in the higher classes. 
The scales are fastened to the body by one margin only, with a 
loose margin lapping over the next scale behind it. This admits 
of an easy motion of the body ; for if the scales had been fastened 
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down upon each other, the body would have been much stiffened, 
if not quite motionless. As they are arranged, they form a 
perfect armor, and at the same time no impediment is offered to 
a free and easy motion. The backbone is in joints, set together 
by elastic intervertebral cartilage. This again admits of easy 
motion. Then the muscles are attached with reference to the 
motions necessary, and all the parts are in harmony, codperating 
for the end in view. So it is with the entire animal kingdom — 
a harmonious combination of all the parts, to produce such 
motions as are suited to the condition of the being constructed. 

We should not forget to notice that the three kingdoms are in 
harmony with each other. The mineral kingdom yields support 
to the vegetable kingdom. The vegetable kingdom yields sup- 
port to the animal kingdom. Thus the three kingdoms codperate 
as parts and parcels of the same great system, uniting all in one, 
producing unity in diversity, and harmony in design, such as 
infinite intelligence alone could produce. Kepler announced the 
ligamentary laws that bind the universe, and naturalists are daily 
discovering the more special laws that bind the different classes 
of beings into bundles, anfl each species into smaller, but not less 
complicated, systems of their own. 

These grand, codperative ideas are so many waves from the 
throne of the Infinite, rippling on the shores of time, and finding 
a response in the feeble efforts of human ingenuity. 


REVELATIONS OF ORDER AND IRREGULARITY. 


To place order precisely where order is essential to the success 
of an enterprise, and to leave in a state of irregularity those 
things where order is not essential, is a sure mark of intelligent 
foresight. , 

The arrangement of a printing-office will furnish an illustra- 
tion of the sense we mean to convey. If we look at the different 
cases of type, we shall notice order to a certain extent, and 
irregularity to a certain extent. The order consists in the fact 
that each letter is represented by the type in a box to itself, that 
is, the A’s are in one box, and the B’s in another, and so on 
through the alphabet and all other characters used. This much 
order is positively necessary. But upon further examination it 
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will be found, that there is no order in the manner in which the 
type are placed in each box. The distributor has thrown them 
down at random, being only careful that each type falls in its 
own box, regardless of position. The order extends as far as 
order is necessary, and when it is not necessary, there is irregu- 
larity. Now turn to the forms on the press, ready to impart 
impressions upon the pages of a newspaper or book, and every- 
thing is in the most perfect order possible to man ; because here 
order is indispensably necessary. This indispensable order is 
according to what has been determined upon. If a newspaper 
has been the object, the columns are long and narrow; but if 
a book, the arrangement is for pages of a different shape. In 
either case, the order is exact in its reference to the thing deter- 
mined, 

To speak of necessary order is to speak of what has been pre- 
viously determined, A farmer determines to put one part of 
his land in cotton, one part in corn, another in wheat. The de- 
termination to put certain parts in cotton and corn gives rise to 
the necessity for rows; to form rows it is necessary to have 
measure ; thus order arises as a necessity. Those plants that are 
cultivated in rows must have their seed deposited in the order 
that is required ; but the seed of wheat or rye are thrown broad- 
cast, and fall neither in lines, circles, squares, nor triangles ; they 
fall with irregularity. Here is another epitome of creation — 
order where order is essential, and where it is not essential, 
irregularity. This constitutes the strongest possible evidence of 
intelligent arrangement. 

In making a survey of the different kingdoms of nature, we 
find the same intelligent arrangement that we find in a printing 
office, or a farm under intelligent management. ‘Take as an 
example, the human teeth and the hair of the head. The most 
perfect order prevails in the arrangement of the teeth, while the 
hair is set upon the head with but slight reference to order. It 
is positively necessary that the teeth should sit so that the upper 
and lower incisors should antagonize, for cutting asunder the 
substances introduced as food. It is equally necessary that the 
molars should antagonize, for grinding those particles that need 
a finer mastication. If the teeth had been placed in the mouth 
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at random, with some of the molars in front, and some of the 
cuspids or bicuspids in the rear, without any reference to order, 
the whole process of mastication would have been defeated. But 
we see grinders come together and cutters come together, and the 
order is perfect, being exactly adapted to the ends in view. 

It was not necessary that the hair should be placed upon the 
head in lines, circles, squares, or triangles ; it was only necessary 
that each hair should be so arranged at the root that it would 
easily droop towards the neck. Further order than this is not 
necessary, and therefore does not exist. 

The eye-lashes are set in a line along the edges of the eye-lids 
in quite a degree of order, because order in this case was neces- 
sary. A random planting of hair upon the eye-lids would have 
been injurious to the looks and the free motion of the parts, 
without serving the purpose for which they were intended. In 
the ears of animals may be noticed the same order and irregu- 
larity. The bones of the ear are so hinged upon each other, that 
the tympanum or drum of the ear, when spread over them, 
becomes easily affected by the slightest wave of atmosphere. This 
is necessary to acute hearing. If it were not for the exact ad- 
justment of the bones on which the tympanum is spread, the 
hearing would be dull; so much so, that the loudest sounds only 
would be perceived, and the greatest evils would often fall unex- 
pectedly upon us. But the particles of wax that exude from the 
ear deposit themselves at random, because there is no useful end 
to be gained by the particles arranging themselves in a state of 
order. 

Thus we might continue to notice all parts of the animal frame, 
the formation of the bones, the distribution of the nerves and 
blood-vessels, the construction of the eye, the valves in the 
arteries—all have their indispensable order, connected with some 
irregularities. But in every instance the order is where order 
cannot be dispensed with, and the irregularity appears where order 
would be useless. 

In the vegetable kingdom the same lessons of truth are again 
revealed. In the formation of the leaves of a plant, or the petals 
of the flowers, the vessels that convey the nutritive elements pass 
up the stem and divide out to all the parts, with a regularity that 
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is quite matchless in any work of art. But when the leaves have 
fulfilled their mission, they fall to the earth at random, as no 
good could result from their falling in any particular forms of 
order. 

Each plant has its nutritive vessels arranged in perfect har- 
mony with the type to which the plant belongs. The sap-vessels 
of those plants of the endogenous type pass up the centre and 
from within outwardly, while those of the exogenous type form 
in circles around the trunk, and one type never assumes the 
form of the other in the distribution of these vessels. But while 
this perfect order prevails in the vessels of the plant, we see little 
or no regularity in their manner of depositing their seed in the 
earth. The seed tumble down regardless of order, or they are 
borne away by the winds to distant parts of the earth, to fall as 
chance may direct. Each forest is omnigenous and omniform— 
all kinds and all shapes commingle, from the giant oak, pine, and 
poplar, to the little herbs that are trampled under the feet of 
men. When a seed falls, if the soil suits, it grows, regardless of 
being in a line with any other plant. Thus a pleasing variety is 
often crowded into one scene, and confusion in such instances 
becomes a thing of beauty. 

The order that prevails in the motions of the suns, planets, and 
satellites that compose the universe, is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of all created things. Each body moves in its orbit with an 
exactness that is necessary to the good of all other moving bodies. 
If one of the globes were to become deranged in its motion, it 
would soon interfere with some other heavenly body ; and if once 
a portion of the universe became unbalanced, it would soon lead 
to the disorganization of all other portions. Several globes uniting 
their force of gravity and producing too much attraction in one 
direction, would cause ruin to ‘drive its ploughshare’ over crea- 
tion, and universal desolation would be the result, unless stayed 
by the hand of Omnipotence. But while the most exact order is. 
necessary in the movements of worlds, it is not necessary that the 
bulk of matter composing a world should be arranged with ex- 
treme regularity. While the heavier particles form the basis and 
the lighter envelop the surface, any further order is scarcely 
necessary. It is not essential that rocks should be fitted in 
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squares and angles to form the mountains, or that the oceans and 
rivers should have their bounds established with mathematical 
precision. The sands are whirled by winds and waters, and fall 
at random all over the face of the earth, and yet they answer, in 
this position, all the purposes of creative design. Where a crystal 
is to be formed, order is introduced; but where loose earth is the 
object, no order is necessary. In all cases where order would be 
useless if it prevailed, there we find none; where it is useful, it 
exists. Could infinite wisdom do more ? 


REVELATIONS OF LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES. 


To produce differences where it is positively necessary that 
differences should exist, and to put sameness where differences 
would be useless, is exactly what we should expect of a work 
resulting from intelligence. If we visit the shop of a cabinet- 
maker, and find him preparing to put together a candle-stand, 
we shall find our meaning illustrated. The top is a circle; the 
central pillar is long and round ; the cap-piece, that is to support 
the top, is a square; the three foot-pieces are alike, and the screws 
that fasten the hinges are alike. The first three pieces differ 
because it is essential that they should differ, while it is not 
necessary that the screws or feet should differ. If it be impos- 
sible to distinguish the pieces that form the feet, it causes no in- 
convenience. In constructing a steam-engine, it is necessary to 
provide about five thousand different pieces; many of these pieces 
have to differ widely from each other; but many of them, as the 
rivets, may be so near alike that the severest scrutiny could not 
distinguish one from another. This state of affairs produces no 
confusion to the master of his trade. He makes his selections, 
and the work goes on. 

We may repeat, that ‘variety in unity is God’s method’; 
hence we have so many species of organizations in nature. But 
as far as our observations go, differences exist only where differ- 
ence is necessary. You may gather several thousand eggs from 
the nests of blue-birds, and not be able to distinguish one egg 
from another. The same may be said of many other oviparous 
animals, You can offer no good reason why there should be a 
difference. 
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But of millions of men you will find no two exactly alike, 
although all have features in common. It is easy to show why 
this difference is essential. » If men were as near alike as the eggs 
of certain birds, a felon could easily escape identity, and the in- 
nocent would often be made to suffer for the guilty. It would 
be impossible to recognize our friends, or shun our enemies, 
Creditor and debtor would be forever in trouble. But with no 
two faces alike, the feion may be followed by a detective from 
continent to continent, and at last be brought to justice. Friends 
and relatives recognize each other amid the thronging multitudes 
of either city or country life. Each man and each woman may 
be known in any part of the world. This distinction is essential 
to the peace and good order of society. We could not easily 
exist without it. 

A carpenter goes to a pile of lumber and begins to frame a 
house. Certain pieces have to be prepared to fit certain places 
in the building, and once prepared to fit those places, they will 
fit no other places. But many of the parts fit places alike, and 
the workman makes this class of pieces all alike, as there is no 
reason why they should differ. Finally, all are ready and put 
together. The whole contrivance meets the original design. 
This is just the sort of intelligent foresight we see in nature. 
Difference where difference is essential ; where it is not, sameness. 

Among animals there often appears to be a sameness to the 
human eye, where there is a perceptible difference among the 
animals themselves. Take an illustration from the wild goose. 
A gander selects his mate, and once he mates he is wedded for 
life; he never will wed another. Take his mate and place her 
among a thousand others that appear, to our eyes, exactly alike; 
with his microscopic eye he will go among that thousand, find his 
mate, and lead her forth triumphantly. The same capability of 
discerning differences is noticeable among many animals. The 
difference, though small, is essential to their peace and well-being. 
Where the differences are very slight among animals, the power 
to distinguish is very great, as in the case of the wild goose. 

While it is easy to distinguish the face of one man from another, 
it would be an easy task to produce hairs from the heads of many 
men that could not be distinguished ; because here the difference 
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is not so essential. Many feathers from the same bird are ex- 
actly alike, and there is no reason why they should differ. The 
leaves of trees of the same species are generally exactly alike. 
You might gather leaves from a thousand different pines, one leaf 
from each pine, and place them side by side, and if they were from 
the same species, it would be quite impossible to distinguish one leaf 
from another. Nothing useful would result by making them to 
differ. 

Domestic animals differ much more than animals in a wild 
state. A thousand horses may be collected together in a cavalry 
regiment, and no difficulty arise, as each soldier knows his horse, 
and cannot be imposed on by shifting, in his absence, and putting 
another in his place. But while the horses differ, and each has some 
mark of distinction, a hair might be taken from each one of the 
thousand, and all laid in a pile, and no man be able to tell from 
what horse any single one of those hairs was taken. While it 
is useful that each animal should have distinguishing marks, it 
is not essential that the hairs should differ. It has often hap- 
pened in large armies that a regiment of cavalry are mounted on 
black horses—every one black—yet each man knows his horse by 
some mark of distinction. 

The expression of the human eye is mysterious in its variations. 
A hundred persons may be selected who have blue eyes, and no 
two of them have exactly the same expression, even under the 
same emotions. If eyes of the same color vary in their expres- 
sions, how great is the variety of expression when all the different 
shades of color are examined. These differences of expression 
help largely to distinguish character, and enable men to decide 
with certainty, where other marks of distinction are defective. 
The difference in the voice of individuals is more noticed. If 
we were called off to a different continent, or to some of the isles 
of the sea, and were to hear the voice of a familiar friend, we 
should at once recognize that voice. This is a truly useful dis- 
tinction, for if all human voices were the same sound, besides a 
troublesome monotony, it would give rise to many serious incon- 
veniences. While it is useful for the voices to differ, it is not 
necessary that the fibres composing the organs of speech should 
be so easily distinguished by the anatomist, on dissection. 
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Twenty men with very different voices may die, and an anatomist 
may dissect their throats and take a fibre from some muscle much 
used in speaking, and no one could distinguish and say what fibre 
came from this man and what one from that. Such a distinction 
not being necessary, was not made. 

Thus we might continue to multiply instances, but enough has 
been given to lead the mind to proper reflections upon this 
branch of the subject. It would be a remarkable contingency 
that could put differences exactly where differences were of the 
greatest possible use, and to have left no difference where there 
was no useful purpose to serve by distinction. You may sweep 
the realms of nature through, and in all places where difference 
is essential it has been established, and where it is not essential 
there is none. Creative energy has shown an infinite resource 
in the production of so many distinctions in nature. The 
variety of forms that crowd the scene, as we walk through field 
or forest, preaches to us wise lessons of infinite skill and power. 
He who rightly applies these lessons can never doubt the exist- 
ence and presence of that unseen Spirit that pervades all things, 
and directs the execution of all movements by the laws which 
determine their likenesses and differences. 


REVELATIONS OF MINUTE PERFECTION. 


To produce a contrivance, composed of many parts, some very 
large and conspicuous, some very small and concealed, and yet 
to have the same perfection of finish in all the parts, small and 
great, is an evidence that the contriver was familiar with every 
part of the work accomplished. 

A man may open his watch and cleanse the dust from the out- 
side and inside of the casing and crystal, and close it again accu- 
rately. This act would furnish no evidence that he was familiar 
with the minute works within. But if all the parts are scat- 
tered, and dusty, and besmeared with oil, and bent out of shape, 
and we see a workman gather them up, clean every piece, cor- 
rect every ill shape, place all together in exact order, so that it 
will keep accurate time, then we know that the workman is master 
of the business in hand. We know he is as familiar with the 
details of his business as with its outlines, 
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We have only to transfer these thoughts to the natural scenes 
around us. When we think of creative energy, we should not 
suffer our minds to dwell only on the grandeur of those lines 
described by astronomers, but turn our attention to the perfec- 
tion of those works that are beneath the unaided vision of the 
human eye. We should remember that perfection in the details 
of a work calls for as much praise as the beauty and harmony of 
its parts that are more conspicuous. 
Infinite capacity has shown itself infinite, as much in the per- 
fection of things indescribably small, as in the enormous globes 
of matter that glow and sparkle in the broad area of immensity. 
Think of a cavity in a grain of sand being peopled by a colony 
of living creatures, invisible to the unassisted eye of man, and 
remember that each one of these creatures has his muscular 
system, his nervous system, his circulatory system, his digestive 
system, and that all his parts are as perfect as the same parts in 
an elephant or a lion. A man may often put down his foot and 
cover a greater number of living creatures, than there are human 
beings upon the face of the whole earth. Each part of each of 
these beings is as perfect as if the Creator had bestowed all His 
creative skill upon that one object. These things are marvellous 
to those who have not witnessed them; and those who have the 
instruments to become spectators of such scenes are overwhelmed 
with admiration, and filled with a sense of awe in contemplating 
the infinite resources of creative energy. 
(/ No creature is neglected, by the creative mind, because it is 
That purpose is known to him, though it may be unknown to 
man.’ Leuwenhoek describes an insect, seen with the microscope, 
of which twenty-seven millions would only equal a mite. The 
mite makes five hundred steps in a minute, showing that his 
powers of locomotion are perfect. In each drop of stagnant 
water may be found a world of animated beings, dashing to and 
fro with the same ease that fish dart through the waters of a lake 
or river. 

The Meduse are so numerous as often to discolor the waters of 
the Adriatic Sea, and one hundred thousand of them have been 
counted in a cubic foot of water. ‘The Infusoria are among 
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the smallest of animalcule. Ehrenberg describes them, and 
says there are one thousand species. They are zghgy of an inch 
in diameter. Five hundred millions would crowd into one drop 
of water. Notwithstanding they are so insignificant to the view 
of man, the Creator bestows on them a perfection which enables 
them to accomplish their objects. They are provided with food, 
as bountifully as the largest whale that lashes the foaming deep. 
This teaches us that the Creator is as attentive to the smallest of 
his creatures, as he is to the most ponderous beings that shake 

the earth with their tread. The Rotifera and Vorticella are 

noted for the peculiarity of their motions ; propelling themselves 

with little appendages like the side-wheels of a steamer, which at 

the same time supply them with the food necessary to their exist- 

ence. So various are the powers of movement bestowed upon 

different species of the animal kingdom. 

But the most remarkable thing noticed of the Rotifera, is their \ 
capacity to resume life after it has been suspended. You may 
take them from the water, dry them so dry that they will 
crumble under the slightest touch. In this condition you may 
preserve them any length of time, and finally put them again in 
water, and they quickly resume the functions of an active life. 
This points us again to the infinite resources of that mind that 
conceived the varied plans of creation. 

There are many analogies between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. In the vegetable kingdom we are reminded of the 
Rotifera by the Resurrection-vase of Arizona. This plant may be 
dried and kept in a trunk for years, then placed in moisture, and 
in three hours it will put forth its delicate little bloom in all 
the freshness of vigorous life. God careth for the little flowers 
also ! 

There are powers conferred on some of these little creatures 
that are utterly unknown to larger animals. ‘The Proteus can 
change its figure at pleasure—extending to a line, contracting to 
a point, inflating to a sphere, or placid, or full of horny promi- 
nences’, We can offer no reason why these wonderful powers 
should be bestowed upon these little creatures, only that it was 
the Creator’s pleasure that it should be so. 

The Hydra, a fresh-water organism, is a voracious eater, but 
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the power to retain life without food has been conferred upon it 
toa great extent. This little creature is likely to be thrown, by 
overflows in rivers or brooks, out upon the land that soon 
becomes dry, and it is then without food ; but if it can live until 
the next shower of rain, it can again proceed to enjoy life by the 
gratification of its voracious appetite. So carefully has its Maker 
provided for its preservation. 

The perfection bestowed upon animalcule, causing them to live 
with ease in the sphere of action assigned them, finds an analogy 
among plants. The smallest seeds that float away on the winds 
like dust, are as perfect in their structure as the largest known 
to man. Their powers of preserving vitality are even greater 
than that of larger seeds. They will remain buried in the earth 
even thousands of years, and yet when brought again near the 
surface, will germinate and grow with all the vigor and freshness 
of a seed one year old. A man was exhumed in Europe during 
the first quarter of the present century, from thirty feet below the 
surface of the earth. The Roman coin found in his coffin showed 
that he was buried in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, about 
one thousand seven hundred years before his disinterment. In 
his coffin (stomach) were found raspberry seeds. They were 
planted in the garden of a horticultural society, and grew vig- 
orously. Earth has been brought up from two hundred feet 
below the surface and placed under a cover of glass, and a variety 
of seeds, contained in that earth, would germinate and grow after 
they had slept for ages unknown to man. How perfect must 
have been the coating of these little seeds, to protect the delicate 
germ in their long sleep! 

We might lead the reader a long journey through a multitude 
of instances like those we have given, but the field of science is 
open to all, and those who wish for more information can easily 
find it. We cannot resist the temptation to indulge a few more 
reflections, as a consolation to those whose faith needs a broader 
foundation to render it firm. 

If the Creator condescends to bestow so much attention upon 
the smallest particles of creation, have we not every reason to 
believe that he gives unremitting thought to the most noble of 
all his earthly creatures? Having constructed a creature of 
21 
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thought and reason, and conferred upon him god-like attributes, 
would he turn from him in the hour of desolation, and leave him 
without succor and without hope? Would he care less for mind 
than matter? As he has bestowed so much attention upon 
matter, in giving such a vast variety of forms and such infinite 
perfection even to the smallest of his works, would he be likely 
to leave the more noble of his creatures to work out his destiny 
unaided by the lights and comforts that daily burst in waves from 
his throne? We can find no better conclusion to this branch of 
the subject than in the eloquent language of the pious Chalmers: 

‘The God who sitteth above, and presides in high authority 
over all worlds, is mindful of man; and though at this moment 
his energy is felt in the remotest provinces of creation, we may 
feel the same security in his providence as if we were the objects 
of His undivided care. It is not for us to bring our minds up 
to this mysterious agency. But, such is the incomprehensible 
fact, that the same Being whose eye is abroad over the whole 
universe, gives vegetation to every blade of grass, and motion to 
every particle of blood which circulates through the veins of the 
minutest animal ; that, though His mind takes into its compre- 
hensive grasp, immensity and all its wonders, I am as much 
known to Him as if I were the single object of His attention ; 
that He marks all my thoughts; that He gives birth to every 
feeling and every movement within me; and that, with an exer- 
cise of power which I can neither describe nor comprehend, the 
same God who sits in the highest heaven and reigns over the glories 
of the firmament, is at my right hand, to give me every breath 
which I draw, and every comfort which I enjoy.’ ‘ By the teles- 
cope we have discovered, that no magnitude, however vast, is 
beyond the grasp of the Divinity. But by the microscope we 
have discovered, that no minuteness, however shrunk from the 
notice of the human eye, is beneath the condescension of His 
regard. Every addition to the powers of the one instrument, 
extends the limit of His visible dominions. But, by every addi- 
tion to the powers of the other instrument, we see each part of 
them more crowded than before, with the wonders of His 
untiring hand. ‘The one is constantly widening the circle of 
His territory ; the other is as constantly filling up its separate 
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portions, with all that is rich, and various, and exquisite. Ina 
word, by the one I am told that the Almighty is now at work in 
regions more distant than geometry has ever measured, and among 
worlds more manifold than numbers have ever reached. But, 
by the other, I am told that, with a mind to comprehend the 
whole, in the vast compass of its generality, He has also a mind 
to concentrate a close and separate attention on each and on all of 
its particulars; and that the same God who sends forth an up- 
holding influence among the orbs and the movements of astro- 
nomy, can fill the recesses of every single atom with the intimacy 
of His presence, and travel, in all the greatness of His unimpaired 
attributes, upon every one spot and corner of the universe He 
has formed’. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


If there be no spiritual existence, then matter has constructed 
itself into all the various forms of organized material. It has 
been the author of its own laws, and bound itself to obey im- 
plicitly all the rules established. Each particle of matter must 
be endowed with intelligence enough to know what other par- 
ticle to choose as an associate in order to proceed with the work 
of organization. How the general laws of the universe came 
into existence, materialism has not taught us. What general 
convention of particles came together, as a congress of law- 
makers, and where this convention met, is unknown. How all 
the particles happened to agree precisely on the necessary laws 
of matter, or whether the various forms grew out of a disagree- 
ment, is not explained. 

Absurd as these suggestions may appear, such things must 
have been, if there were no spiritual intelligence to construct 
the laws by which matter is bound. Strange as it may seem, 
there are learned men in the world that have committed them- 
selves to doctrines that involve them in all these absurdities. 

Tyndall and Huxley have attempted to show that the spiritual 
world has no existence, and that the supernatural is unknown 
and unknowable, therefore impossible. With this basis, any- 
thing introduced to prove the spiritual or supernatural is inad- 
missible, because such things are introduced to prove an impossi- 
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bility. If this doctrine be true, then the string of absurdities in 
the lead of this chapter cease to be absurdities and become pro- 
found realities. Every particle of matter capable of entering 
into organization must have intelligence enough to fall into line 
or circle, at the proper time and place, and enter into desirable 
combinations, forming a part of the lines or circles found in all 
organizations. Ifa particle takes its place according to some law 
of matter, then some congress of intelligent particles must have 
given the laws by which themselves and all other particles are 
bound. Matter must act according to law, or without reference 
to any law. If according to law, that Jaw must have an originator. 
If there be no spiritual existence to give origin to the laws of 
matter, then matter makes its own laws. To say that matter is 
without law, is to say that no seed would ever produce according 
to its kind. It would be to contradict all experience, all facts, 
all reason, all sense, all observation. 

It is a very easy thing to ascribe all organizations to spontane- 
ous generation, but to show exactly what that means is quite 
another thing. To give a sensible explanation as to how the 
ultimate elements of cells are brought into existence, is what no 
advocate of spontaneous generation has ever been able todo. To 
say what causes the first particle of matter to move with organ- 
izable ends in view, is what no materialist has ever yet even 
attempted. 

All the experience of mankind goes to show, that ‘living 
beings take their origin from living beings; but to account for 
the origin of the first germ of all, it is necessary to admit the 
creative interposition’. If the creative interposition be admitted 
to account for the first germ of organized material, then the spon- 
taneous evolution theory drops, and a creative spiritual intelli- 
gence becomes necessary. It points to God as the author of all 
things. 

To get rid of this creative interposition is what materialism 
labors todo. Huxley says, ‘If 1 were permitted to look beyond 
the unrecorded geologic times, I should expect to find living 
forms evolved from the dead non-living matter’. This expres- 
sion finds a parallel in Tyndall’s remark, that ‘ we find in matter 
the promise and potency of every form and quality of life’. It 
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is simply to say that dead matter can assume to itself motions 
that result in organization, and thus living matter is produced. 

The absurdity of such notions was too gross to be received by 
Sir William Thompson ; so, to get rid of this, he put forth a theory 
still more absurd, if absurdity could possibly go any farther. In 
answer to the question, ‘Whence came the primitive seeds of 
life?’ he says, ‘ As there can be no doubt that if, from any cause, 
portions of the earth should now be detached and launched into 
space, they would carry with them living seeds of animals and 
plants; so it is exceedingly probable that these meteors [which 
he had before mentioned] are seed-bearers. If at this moment 
no life existed upon the earth, one such stone falling upon it 
might, by what we call natural causes, lead to its becoming 
covered with vegetation ’. 

If meteors brought life into the world, where did the meteors 
get their life? If they came from an exploded world, full of the 
seeds of life, where did that world get its life from ? Suppose it 
could be so that life was passed from world to world, through a 
long string of worlds, the difficulty is still the same: creative 
interposition is necessary to produce the first germ of all. 

Again, all human experience shows that meteors, rushing 
through the air, become intensely heated, and explode, by this 
excess of heat, with a noise, the loudest known to man. This is 
the case with ail meteors of which man has any knowledge. 
This being the case, meteors would be perilous vehicles for seeds 
and eggs to ride in from one world to another. 

But some men’s credulity would induce them to believe any- 
thing, sooner than to believe a simple and easy truth; and they 
will call that ‘extremely probable’, which never could be sus- 
pected of having passed near the domain of probability. 

It would be far better for science, if men would take the sug- 
gestion of M. Marey, who says, “The highest point which the 
natural sciences can reach, is the discovery of the laws which 
govern the phenomena of life’. Along with this we may place 
the true and honest confession of the Duke of Argyll, who says, 
‘We know nothing of the ultimate nature of the ultimate seat of 
force’. Matter dissolves and is ever changing; force remains 
the same; so it is literally true, that ‘The things which are not 
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seen are eternal’, while ‘ the things which are seen are temporal’, 
The force which arranges the organization of matter is beyond 
the reach of science, which can only deal with perceptible objects. 
‘The things which are seen are not made of things which do 
appear ’. 

If a man stands behind a curtain and presses his finger against 
it, he produces a fulness at that point; and as the finger is moved 
in lines or circles, the wave follows it. Those in front can see 
the impression, and know that something is there, but they cannot 
say positively whether it is a finger, a stick, a ball, a lump of 
gold, or lead. They can describe the motion and the impressions, 
but the finger, to them, remains indescribable. It is thus with 
scientific research: men pursue that which recedes before them ; 
they may watch its effects and describe its movements, but the 
force itself remains indescribable. 

Those who take too limited a view of Omnipotence, and are 
troubled with conceit, feel wounded in their pride, because their 
weakness cannot penetrate the mystery before them, and they fly 
pettishly into the domains of false logic, where they fall into a 
gulf stagnant with absurdity. All their difficulties arise from 
having a conceit of power to discern that which is not discernible, 
to describe that which is indescribable, and to see that which is 
invisible. 

There is another class of men, with less knowledge of science, 
but of fine control of language, who have made great efforts to 
dethrone the Deity. Take the following expression as an example: 
‘The world created by an infinitely perfect being, must needs be 
the best of all possible worlds: but the actual world is not the 
best of all possible worlds: therefore it was not created by an 
infinitely perfect being’ (Voltaire.) The author of this missile 
at the throne of Deity, very impudently presumes to know what 
motive or purpose was in the mind of Deity when the world was 
constructed. It is not for the human mind to comprehend the 
motives that an infinite Being should conceive; but if it were to 
create a world in which to place probationary intelligences, to 
develop intellectual and moral characters in all their phases, then 
this world is the best of all possible worlds for that purpose. 
Rousseau has justly remarked, that ‘This life being a state of 
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probation, it is immaterial what kind of trials we experience, 
provided they produce their effects’, A world where a wide 
field is opened for the development of character, where all our 
sympathies find objects for their exercise, is just such a world as 
will test the strength of virtue, or the weakness of vice. But 
M. Bayle says, ‘ An infinitely good being would not have con- 
ferred on his creature the fatal power to do evil’. “To this it has 
been replied, ‘ He did not reflect that a power to do good is, ex 
necessitate rei, a power to do evil’. 

The following remarks of M. Victor Cousin will not be ir- 
relevant at this point:—‘ In order to impose a rule of action on a 
being, it is necessary that this being should be capable of ful- 
filling or violating it’. He also says, ‘A free being who wills 
what he does, who has a law, and can conform to it, or break it, 
is alone responsible for his acts ’. 

There can be no genuine intelligence without liberty ; for if 
there is no liberty, the mind is constrained, and can think or 
act only in one direction. If there is liberty, the way must be 
open for choice. To become the subject of merit or demerit, 
there must, from the necessity of the case, be an opportunity to 
choose an obedient or disobedient course — to choose virtue or 
vice, with the consequences attached. 

To pursue the path of duty, under all circumstances, often 
involves great sacrifices; but, ‘If virtue suppose sacrifice, that is 
to say, suffering, it is of eternal justice that the sacrifice, generously 
accepted and courageously borne, have for its reward the very 
happiness that has been sacrificed. So it is of eternal justice, 
that crime be punished by the unhappiness of the culpable hap- 
piness which it has tried to obtain by stealth’. (Cousin.) 

If the Creator has set good and evil before his creatures, and 
made ample provision for a reward to all who suffer, especially 
in the course of obedience, then there is little room to doubt his 
wisdom or his goodness. If we never grew weary, we should 
know little of the sweetness of rest. If we never were hungry, 
we should miss much of the pleasure derived from the gratifica- 
tion of partaking food. If we never suffered an inconvenience, 
we could not fully appreciate the pleasures of peace and quiet. 
If we were never burdened with care, we should know but 
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little of the comforts and joys of possessing objects of value and 
affection. 

If we view man as an intelligent and moral being, filling a 
state of probation in time, we shall find him in a world exactly 
adapted to his state. All his surroundings tend to encourage 
virtue and discourage vice, while still his liberty to choose re- 
mains. His trials are his strength, his cares point him to the 
sources of his joy. The pure pleasures arising from the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, put songs of praise between his lips, 
even in the prison-chains of Paul and Silas. 

He who has excluded the Deity from his mind, has lost the. 
most exquisite pleasures known to an intellectual being, namely, 
the pleasures of contemplating the grandeur and perfection of 
the Infinite. On this subject, Cousin has this beautiful and 
truthful remark :—‘God is, par eweellence, the beautiful ; for 
what object satisfies more all our faculties, our reason, our im- 
agination, our heart? He offers to reason the highest idea, be- 
yond which it has nothing to seek; to imagination, the most 
ravishing contemplations; to the heart, a sovereign object of 
love’. 

The invitation has long since gone forth, ‘ Let everything that 
hath breath praise the Lord!’ May the heart of the reader be 
ready to join in the grand chorus that rolls through heaven and 
earth, ‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty !’ 





Art. III.— Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. 
By Mrs. John Herschel. With Portraits. Pp. 347. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


‘Great men and great causes’, says the Dowager Lady Herschel, 
in her introduction to the present biography, ‘have always some 
helpers of whom the outside world knows but little. . . . These 
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helpers and sustainers, men or women, have all the same quality 
in common, absolute devotion, and unwavering faith in the indi- 
vidual, or in the cause. Seeking nothing for themselves, thinking 
nothing of themselves, they have all an intense power of sympathy, 
a noble love of giving themselves for the service of others, which 
enables them to transfuse the force of their own personality into 
the object to which they dedicate their powers. Of this noble 
company of unknown helpers, Caroline Herschel was one’. 

If this be not universally true, it will readily be admitted that 
it is generally so: if some men, who have left behind them noble 
and enduring work, have wrought it out in solitary isolation, it 
is yet true that, in most cases, there has been, as the spring of 
high resolve and final achievement, some such unseen helper ; 
‘some human being in whose life their roots have been nourished’; 
some faith to be justified, some love to be crowned. 

There is scarcely to be found upon record another life which 
matches, in its noble self-forgetfulness, that so briefly and simply 
drawn in these pages. Love has many a time lifted woman out 


of her womanly dread of danger, into high, heroic daring; it has 


even nerved her to endure scorn and contumely for its own sake ; 
but that has usually been the one love to which she has com- 
mitted herself utterly,—the love of a wife for her husband, or of a 
mother for her child; the love which, however hopelessly in the 
eyes of the world, still looks confidently for its guerdon. But 
here we find a love looking for no adequate return, without hope 
that it shall continue to hold the first place in the estimation of 
its object, which is yet powerful enough to mould this strong and 
tender woman to its will. The love which she centred upon her 
brother William, by its sheer force, made of the quiet Hanoverian 
housewife, the first soprano-singer in Bath; again at its 
bidding she is transformed into the invaluable astronomical 
assistant. This is no fancy sketch, but is strictly the truth. + The 
material must have been there, of course, the capacity for such 
work ; but her devotion supplied the motive to success, and gave 
her the two qualities which lie at the foundation of all great 
achievement, a teachable spirit, and a patient, indomitable will. 
‘There is a pathos in her life that lies too deep for tears; there is 
something almost more than human in the love which could give 
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all, and content itself with receiving so little. She seemed to find 
ample reward for the sacrifice of home and country, in the thought 
that she was helping the brother whom she loved. The con- 
sciousness that she was clearing from his path, obstacles which 
daily presented themselves, sustained her in a foreign land, among 
strangers of whose very speech she was ignorant. It made easy 
to her, days of such exhausting toil, and nights of such ceaseless 
watching, that even a strong man, unless sustained by her high 
enthusiasm, would have sunk exhausted. 

This biography has been given to the public with evident re- 
luctance. The diary and letters were written without reference 
to any eyes but those of the beloved nephew to whom they were 
for the most part committed. The strong reserve which char- 
acterizes them, as regards her own personal affairs and interests, 
is quite remarkable. Lady Herschel, the widow of Sir John 
Herschel, and the tenderly beloved niece of Miss Herschel, has 
most unwillingly given to the world that which was never meant 
for it; but we, at once, recognize, upon reading these pages, the 
justification which they themselves offer. Such a record the 
world could ill afford to lose. And beside the value which 
belongs to the story of this singular and beautiful life, we find 
here almost the only information of her brother which we have 
ever yet received. The materials for a sketch of the lives of both 
Sir William and Sir John Herschel are meagre beyond belief. 
Such glimpses as we get are full of interest and of promise, but 
are most unsatisfactory in themselves. A’ long and laborious 
search for such material, made before the issue of the memoir 
under review, had given us a keenness of appetite for the infor- 
mation supplied in it, which possibly may not be shared by our 
readers, but possesses great interest of its own. 

The family record of the Herschels is not traced back beyond 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century. At that time, ‘three 
brothers Herschel left Moravia on account of their religion 
(which was Protestant), and became possessors of land in Saxony’. 
Isaac Herschel, the grandson of one of these brothers, was 
the father of Caroline Herschel. In 1718, Isaac was left an 
orphan at the age of eleven years. His parents had wished the 
boy to follow his father’s occupation of gardener; but his pas- 
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sionate love of music, which made him spend all his spare hours 
practising upon his violin, induced him finally, at the age of 
twenty-one, to resign agriculture, and go to Berlin to seek his 
fortune as a hautboy-player in the royal band. The style of 
playing upon his favorite instrument, in the Prussian city, so 
little accorded with his ideas, that he soon left Berlin and went 
to Potsdam, where for a year he enjoyed the advantage of music 
lessons from the celebrated Cappellmeister Pabrich :—‘ The means 
for so doing being supplied by his mother and sister ; his brother, 
as he quaintly remarks, contenting himself with writing letters 
in praise of the virtue of economy. In July, 1731, he went to 
Brunswick, and in August to Hanover, where he at once obtained 
an engagement as hautboy-player in the band of the Guards, and 
in the August following he married. . . The family group to 
which Miss Herschel’s autobiography introduces us consisted of— 

‘1. Sophia Elizabeth, born in 1733. [Afterwards Mrs. Gries- 
bach. ] 

‘2. Henry Anton Jacob, born 20th of November, 1734. 

*(4) 3. Frederic William, born 15th of November, 1738. 

‘(6) 4. John Alexander, born 13th of November, 1745. 

*(8) 5. Caroline Lucretia, born 16th of March, 1750, and 

*(10) 6. The little Dietrich, born 13th of September, 1755’. 

Of the ten children born to Isaac Herschel, the six above men- 
tioned are so frequently introduced into the present biography, 
that we have thought it well to follow the plan of the biographer, 
and give the names, and dates of birth, in this place. The ordi- 
nary education of the children was committed to the teacher of 
the garrison school, which the poor little victims are recorded as 
having attended from the ages of two tofourteen. William Her- 
schel early gave evidence of his wonderful talents, and, by the 
confession of his teacher, soon mastered all that he could impart. 
He learned French in just half the time required by his brother 
Jacob, who was five years his senior. Out of school-hours Wil- 
liam’s passion for study was so great, that he eagerly learned all 
that his master could teach him, of arithmetic and Latin. His 
father was frequently absent from home; but in the intervals he 
paid great attention to his son’s musical education, and at the 
age of fourteen the boy was an excellent performer on the oboe 
and the violin. 
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The first heavy calamity which fell upon the Herschel family, 
and probably determined the career of both William and Caro- 
line, was in the year 1743. After the battle of Dettingen, which 
occurred in that year, the father, from severe exposure, was laid 
low by a violent illness, which left him for a time partially par- 
alyzed, and with health otherwise impaired. ‘Troubles, from this 
hour, thickened about the helpless family; war broke out, and 
Isaac Herschel was forced to leave his wife and children in a 
state of pinching poverty. The eldest sister Sophia, who had 
been married some time before, was quietly returned upon her 
mother’s hands, by her husband, with no provision made for her 
support. This sister does not seem to have been a very agreeable 
or profitable inmate ; and poor little Caroline, hardly more than 
a baby, for she was only about four or five years old, had one 
more misery heaped upon her desolate childhood. She says :— 
‘My sister was not of a very patient temper, and could not be recon- 
ciled to have children about her; and I was mostly, when not in 
school, sent with Alexander to play on the walls, or with the 
neighbors’ children; in which I seldom could join, and often 
stood freezing on shore to see my brother skating on the Stadt 
graben (town-ditch) till he chose to go home. In short, there was 
no one who cared anything for me’. A sorrowful picture of 
childish life, made infinitely more pathetic, as we see in it the 
mute prophecy of what the years to come held for the loving, 
tender little heart. 

Another quotation from these few pages devoted to the home 
life of the Herschels, will not be out of place, as showing that the 
germ of his future greatness is discernible in the early years of 
the celebrated William Herschel. ‘My brothers were often 
introduced as solo performers and assistants in the orchestra of 
the court’, she says, ‘and I remember that I was frequently 
prevented from going to sleep by the lively criticism on music 
on coming from a concert, or conversations on philosophical sub- 
jects, which lasted frequently till morning, in which my father 
was a lively partaker, and assistant of my brother William by 
contriving self-made instruments. . . Often I would keep myself 
awake that I might listen to their animating remarks, for it made 
me so happy to see them so happy. But generally their conversa- 
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tion would branch out on philosophical subjects, when my brother 
William and my father often argued with such warmth, that my 
mother’s interference became necessary, when the names of Leib- 
nitz, Newton, and Euler sounded rather too loud for the repose 
of her little ones, who ought to be in school by seven in the 
morning. But it seems that on the brothers retiring to their own 
room, where they shared the same bed, my brother William had 
still a great deal to say ; and frequently it so happened that when 
he stopped for an assent or reply, he found his hearer was gone 
to sleep, and I suppose it was not till then that he bethought 
himself to do the same. 

‘The recollection of these happy scenes confirms me in the 
belief, that had my brother William not been interrupted in his 
philosophical pursuits, we should have had much earlier proofs 
of his inventive genius. My father was a great admirer of 
astronomy, and had some knowledge of that science . . . and I 
well remember with what delight he used to assist my brother 
William in his various contrivances in the pursuit of his philo- 
sophical studies’. (p. 8.) 

In 1755, the regiment to which William Herschel belonged was 
ordered to England. His father, brother Jacob, and brother-in- 
law belonged to the same regiment, and there was in consequence 
a complete breaking-up of the family circle. After the departure, 
she says :—‘ 1 found myself now with my mother alone, in a room 
all in confusion, in one corner of which my little brother Dietrich 
lay in his cradle; my tears flowed like my mother’s, but neither 
of us could speak. I snatched a large handkerchief of my 
father’s from a chair, and took a stool to place it at my mother’s 
feet, on which I sat down, and put into her hands one corner of 
the handkerchief, reserving the opposite one for myself; this 
little action actually drew a momentary smile into her face’. (p. 
9.) Poor little five-year-old comforter, beginning early, in her 
childish way, her life-long work of love! 

There is something inexpressibly touching in this desolate, un- 
complaining babyhood, quietly accepting the troubles of life, and 
only sunning itself in the happiness of others. There is scarcely 
an incident of the few given, concerning the Herschels’ home 
life, which does not tell the same story. After the long year of 
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separation was over, and the absent ones were expected home, 
she says:—‘ My mother being very busy preparing dinner, had 
suffered me to go alone to the parade to meet my father, but I 
could not find him anywhere, nor anybody whom I knew; so at 
last, when nearly frozen to death, I came home and found them 
all at table. My dear brother William threw down his knife 
and fork and ran to welcome, and crouched down to me, which 
made me forget all my grievances. The rest were so happy . . . 
at seeing one another again, that my absence had never been per- 
ceived ’. (p. 10.) 

The visit to England had produced a very characteristic effect 
upon the two brothers. Jacob, who is utterly selfish, complaining, 
and unlovely throughout, had indulged himself in various articles 
of personal luxury ; while William had spent all the remnant of 
his meagre income on a copy of Locke On the Human Under- 
standing., It soon became evident that William’s constitution 
was too delicate to endure the hardships and exposure of his 
position in the Guards, ‘and after the disastrous campaign of 
1757 . . . his parents resolved to remove him’. He was there- 
fore sent to England, quietly, to prevent the danger of his being 
pressed into service as a soldier. 

In the meantime, the little girl went every day, with her 
brother Alexander, to the garrison school until three in the after- 
noon, and then went to another until six, where she was taught to 
knit. After having mastered that useful art, her duty was to 
provide her brothers with stockings, the first pair of which, she 
says, ‘ touched the floor when I stood upright finishing the front’. 
Her life is filled with work, not always accepted in the kindliest 
manner by those for whom it was performed. She was, among 
other things, amanuensis for her mother, and for many of the 
garrison women besides ; feminine accomplishments, in those old 
days, not always including that of writing. In the household 
her duties were sometimes rather onerous; and when theill-natured 
and fastidious Jacob came to dine with the family, she was called 
upon to serve him at the table, ‘and poor I’, she says, ‘ got many 
a whipping for being awkward at supplying the place of footman 
or waiter’. Calamities thickened, and the anxieties and pinching 
poverty of the household were not made lighter by the fact that 
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sixteen privates and several officers were quartered upon them 
for nearly two years. Finally, in May, 1760, her father returned 
to his home, broken down in constitution, and worn out by hard- 
ships; to spend the remnant of his days, toiling patiently and 
cheerfully for those who were near and dear to him. He devoted 
himself at once, and with great earnestness, to the musical educa- 
tion of his children, and to giving music-lessons to a large 
number of pupils who came to his home for instruction. 

Some at least of the qualities of mind and heart which have 
made the Herschels great, in every sense of the word, they re- 
ceived by right of inheritance from Isaac Herschel. The steady 
devotion to his work, the intolerance of imperfect and careless 
performance, the severe self-denial and patient fortitude of his life, 
in its humble and narrow sphere, have equally characterized the 
illustrious careers of his daughter, his son, and his grandson. To 
the last, says Caroline Herschel, ‘copying music employed every 
vacant moment, even sometimes throughout half the night, and 
the pen was not suffered to rest even when smoking a pipe, which 
habit he indulged in rather on account of his asthmatical consti- 
tution than as a luxury; for without all exception, he was the 
most abstemious liver I have ever known, and in every instance, 
even in the article of clothing, the utmost frugality was observed, 
and yet he never was seen otherwise than very neat’. (p. 14.) 

William Herschel was every year becoming more strongly 
attached to England, and though he returned for a short visit in 
1764, he manifested no intention of returning permanently to his 
native country. During this visit to his early home, the poor 
little solitary girl is still busy with her drudgery, catching only 
now and then a glimpse into the Paradise where her ‘ dearest 
brother’ formed one of the family group. In 1767 the father 
died, after a long and painful illness, and a still deeper gloom 
settled about the meagre, sorrowful home. The chief loss to 
Caroline herself seems to be the loss of her one counsellor and 
adviser in the struggle which she was making toward a life 
higher and better than the mere routine of toil to which her out- 
ward conditions limited her. Her mother seems to have been 
narrow-minded and unsympathetic, and every little enjoyment 
with which the poor child’s father would have brightened her 
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hopeless life, was denied her by the mother ; not, it would seem, 
from any intentional unkindness, but with the narrow bigotry 
which, in those days, crushed every aspiration of women’s lives 
which reached beyond that of being a useful domestic drudge, 
$ When I had left school’, she writes, ‘ my father wished to give 
me something like a polished education, but my mother was 
particularly determined that it should be a rough, but at the 
same time a useful one; and nothing farther she thought was 
necessary but to send me two or three months to a seamstress to 
be taught to make household linen. Having added this accom- 
plishment to my former ingenuities, I never afterwards could 
find leisure for thinking of anything but to contrive and make 
for the family, in all imaginable forms, whatever was wanting, 
and thus I learned to make bags and sword-knots long before I 
knew how to make caps and furbelows. .... My mother 
would not consent to my being taught French, and my brother 
Dietrich was even denied a dancing-master because she would 
not permit my learning along with him, though the entrance had 
been paid for us both; so all my father could do for me was to 
indulge me (and please himself) sometimes with a short lesson 
on the violin, when my mother was either in a good humor or 
out of the way. Though I have often felt myself exceedingly 
at a loss for the want of those few accomplishments of which I 
was thus, by an erroneous though well-meant opinion of my 
mother, deprived, I could not help thinking that she had cause 
for wishing me not to know more than was necessary for being 
useful in the family; for it was her certain belief that my 
brother William would have returned to his country, and my 
eldest brother not have looked so high, if they had had a little 
less learning. . . . I could not help feeling troubled about my 
future destiny; yet I could not bear the idea of being turned 
into an Abigail or housemaid, and thought . . . [ might obtain 
a place as governess in some family where the want of a know- 
ledge of French would be no objection’. (pp. 20-21.) 

Finding herself thwarted in every effort to educate and fit her- 
self for the position of teacher, her modest hopes turned toward 
an independence secured by her needle. What could afford such 
a commentary upon the narrowness and bigotry of the public 
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opinion of the last century, with regard to woman’s capacities 
and development? Fortunately for herself, for her sex, for her 
race, she was thwarted in this humble aspiration, and forced 
by the impulse within her, and the conditions without, into 
a better and more worthy career. She did, however, master 
the feminine art of needle-work, and it stood her in good stead 
in after-years, as it does with all women, in whatever station 
of life. It is not that feminine work, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with all womanly, domestic duties, is not desirable, that 
we are inclined to cry out in indignant protest against the 
stultifying process which was called education in those old 


days. So long as women shall be the mistresses of house- 
holds, so long as ‘icy rejoice in being mothers, and sisters, and 
wives, nothing tli can make life beautiful, and home sweet 


and attractive, is boicath their most earnest attention ; but it isa 
mistaken notion th»: « woman need be less lovely and graceful, 
less tender and scif-devoted, because her spiritual and esthetic 
and intellectual being has kept pace with the growth of her 
domestic and social graces. If either side of her nature must lie 
dead, let it be, by all means, her mere intellect, so she be a 
woman still ; but the folly of that old notion, that only half of 
us can be fully developed at a time, is long ago made manifest. 
We do not now feel that what is given to strengthening the 
physical is so much taken away from the spiritual ; but if it is all 
in due proportion, physical vigor and energy forms the only 
foundation upon which a healthy spiritual life can reach its highest 
development. What is added to one part of the being is added 
to the whole, so the growth be on all sides. Just the domestic 
drudgery, the discipline of her early home, the teachableness, the 
energy, the self-devotion which Caroline Herschel learned in the 
lowly sphere of her early life, were needed to fit her for the 
higher. She was ‘faithful over the few things’, and so she was 
’ made ‘ruler over many things’. These petty duties done faith- 
fully and well, were the drill that trained her heart and eye, her 
nerve and will for the noble work before her. How could the 
world have spared the record of this woman’s life ?—so simple, 
so thorough, so earnest, so devoted ! 

But to return to her story. With her mother’s permission, she 
22 
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went for a few months to learn the trade from. a fashionable mil- 
liner and dress-maker. Her brother Jacob, with that gracious 
and lofty superiority so characteristic of him in his more amiable 
moods, accorded her his permission to do so, ‘if’, as she says, ‘it 
was only meant to learn to make my own things, but positively 
forbidding it for any other purpose’. To learn dress-making in 
those days seems to have been quite a fashion among young 
ladies of the best families, and the shy little girl appears to have 
felt herself at a great disadvantage among the fashionable young 
women at Madame Kiister’s. One of these young girls, afterwards 
Madame Beckedorf, was Miss Herschel’s most valued friend, 
during the later years of her life. 

A sudden change was given to Caroline Herschel’s whole life, 
by the arrival of letters from her brother William, proposing that 
his sister should meet him at Bath. He conceived the notion 
that her voice might be trained so that she should be able to sing 
in his concerts and oratorios. Jacob was to give her some initia- 
tory vocal lessons, and she was then to be sent to England for the 
trial. ‘This at first seemed agreeable to all parties’, she says; 
‘but by the time I had set my heart upon this change in my 
situation, Jacob began to turn the whole scheme into ridicule, and, 
of course, he had never heard the sound of my voice except in 
speaking, and yet I was left in harassing uncertainty whether I 
was to go or not. I resolved at last to prepare, as far as lay in 
my power, for both cases, by taking, in the first place, every oppor- 
tunity when all were from home, to imitate, with a gag between 
my teeth, the solo parts of concertos, shake and all, such as I had 
heard them play on the violin; in consequence, I had gained a 
tolerable execution before I knew how to sing. I next began to 
knit ruffles, which were intended for my brother William in case 
I remained at home, else they were to be Jacob’s. For my 
mother and D., I knitted as many cotton stockings as would last 
two years at least’. 

/ Few things could be more characteristic, the quiet deter- 
~ mination with which she pursued her self-training when every- 
thing was against her, even the one brother who might have 
helped her casting ridicule on her capacities. And then the 
effect of her ‘harassing uncertainty’! No flaccid indolence, or 
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purposeless complaining, but a steady and cheerful preparation 
for either alternative. There are thousands of women who can\, 
accept any situation, and adjust themselves to it, who would yet — 
be entirely incapable of looking at two diametrically opposite 
alternatives, and redoubling their efforts that they might be ready 
for either. 

It was finally determined, however, that she should go, and in 
1772 William Herschel came to Hanover for his sister. The 
feeling of anguish at parting from home and country, and all 
that had hitherto made her life, even for the sake of this dearest 
brother, was very keen. True to her unselfish instincts, the chief 
pang seems to have been, as her own words express it, that’ they 
‘would lose some of their comforts by my desertion’. Her 
mother had given her consent te the plan, and she says ‘my | 
auguish at leaving her was somewhat alleviated by my brother | 
settling a small annuity upon her, by which she would be enabled _/ 
to keep an attendant to supply my place’. (p. 27.) | 

We have dwelt, in detail, upon the recollections of Miss Her- 
schel’s life in Hanover, because it gives us the only clue which 
we have, so far, of the influences surrounding the earlier years 
of this remarkable brother and sister. No biography, worthy of 
the name, has ever been written of Sir William Herschel, and 
here lie all the clues to that wonderful character and career. It 
is so rare a thing to find, in such a remarkable degree, the noblest 
qualities of heart and mind combined, to see a life no less beau- 
tiful on its inner side than it is glorious on that turned toward 
the world, that every scrap of information about either one of the 
three who kave made the name of Herschel illustrious is worthy 
of being treasured up. If in every case, where exceptional power 
of intellect or character has shown itself in later life, we could 
gather up the faithful story of the influences and conditions 
which surrounded or controlled it in its earlier stages of develop- 
ment, some clue to the vexed problem of education might per- 
haps be gained. 

At the time when Caroline Herschel was brought by her brother 
to Bath, William had successfully established himself as a teacher 
of music, and as organist of the Octagon Chapel. He afterwards 
became also director of the Public Concerts. ‘ But’, says Lady 
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Herschel, ‘he considered al] this professional work only as the 
means to an end; devotion to music produced income, and a cer- 
tain degree of leisure, and these were becoming every day more 
imperatively necessary. Every spare moment of the day, and 
many hours stolen from the night, had long been devoted to the 
studies which were compelling him to become, himself, an ob- 
server of the heavens. Insufficient mechanical means roused 
his inventive genius; and, as all the world knows, the mirror 
for the mighty forty-foot telescope was the crowning result’, 
(p. 30.) 

At the very turning-point of his career, as Lady Herschel says, 
Caroline Herschel became her brother’s co-worker. The contrast, 
so vividly defined by the biographer, between the ‘narrow do- 
mestic routine she had left’, and ‘ the life of ceaseless and inex- 
haustible activity into which she was plunged ’, could scarcely be 
more sharp. ‘For ten years’, says Lady Herschel, ‘she perse- 
vered at Bath, singing when she was told to sing, copying when 
she was told to copy, “lending a hand” in the workshop, and 
taking her full share in all the stirring and exciting changes by 
which the obscure musician became the King’s astronomer, and 
a celebrity ; but she never by a single word betrays how these 
wonderful events affected her; nor ever indulges in the slightest 
approach to an original sentiment, comment, or reflection, not 
strictly connected with the present fact. Whether it be to record 
the presentation of a “golden medal”, or the dishonesty of the 
incorrigible Betties who then, and till her life’s end, so sorely 
tried her peace of mind, there is no difference in the style or spirit 
of the “ Recollections ”(~ The one thing by which she felt ag- 

/ grieved, and which seems to have been a sore point with her all 
her life, was that she was hindered and prevented ever attaining 
such thorough training in any direction as would enable her to 
earn an honorable independence’. It is with a curious persis- 
tency that she clung always to this idea. Years afterwards, the 
annuity left her by her brother,—to whom she had sacrificed 
everything,—and paid over to her, during the years of her long 
life, with the most scrupulous and loving fidelity by his son, 
seemed sometimes to sting her sturdy pride with a suspicion of 

its being a gratuity. She seems always to have underestimated 
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her services ; there is never manifested any sore sense of being 
undervalued, but she experienced a constant surprise at the esti- 
mate she finds put upon herself. The humility with which she 
speaks of her labors is so profound and sincere, that her own 
words convince her reader again and again, that there could have 
been nothing so very wonderful in her work after all, till the 
mind is dispossessed of any such notions by the acknowledgments 
and honors showered upon her by the most celebrated of the 
learned men and the learned societies of Europe. Her one ab- 
sorbing thought is,—whether she speaks of herself, or leaves her- 
self out of the question altogether,—that her beloved brother 
William shall be appreciated. Her own glory seems of no worth 
to her, unless she can merge it in his, and so make that, so bright 
already, brighter still. In a note addressed to her nephew, Sir 
John Herschel, she says apologetically, after alluding to her own 
work :—‘ My only reason for saying so much of myself, is to 
show with what: miserable assistance your father made shift to 
obtaining the means of exploring the heavens’. (p. 31.) 

On the 28th day of August, 1772, Caroline Herschel reached 
her English home in Bath, and her new life began. She came, a 
stranger in a strange land, ignorant of the language, except for 
the few words which she had learned ‘to repeat like a parrot’ on 
her journey to England, and with no knowledge of the customs 
or manners of the people among whom she was to make her 
home. It must have been a desolate home-coming, even though 
it was to her ‘dearest brother’ that she came. The season at 
Bath not beginning till October, the interval was employed by 
the brother in testing the quality of his sister’s voice, and in 
training her for her future work. She was also instructed in 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and English ; by ‘ way of relaxation’, 
she says quaintly, ‘ we talked of astronomy’. Alexander Herschel 
lived with them at this time, and with his sister, ‘occupied the 
attic’. Every week the sum for weekly expenses was disbursed, 
and Miss Herschel was set, six weeks after her arrival in Eng- 
land, to the difficult business of marketing; with her meagre 
knowledge of the language, the currency, the requirements of 
English housekeeping, and the value of what she bought, it seems 
at first to have proved ‘almost too much’ for her. ‘I was sent 
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alone among fish-women, butchers, basket-women, &c., and I 
brought home whatever in my fright I could pick up . . . My 
brother Alex, who was now returned from his summer en- 
gagement, used to watch me at a distance, unknown to me, till he 
saw me safe on my way home’. After an initiatory service of 
some months, the first desolate helplessness and loneliness seems 
to have wornoff. Her gradual mastery of English began to enable 
her to take part in some social enjoyments; but the gay world 
did not seem to be much to her taste. The distressing sense of 
dependence which she never seemed able to dispel, made every 
expense a pain to her, and took away from the pleasure which 
she might otherwise have felt in her short experience of London 
life. Her estimate of the young ladies with whom she was 
thrown, is amusingly frank: ‘I thought them little better than 
idiots’, she says. 

More serious pursuits than that of pleasure, were now begin- 
ning to fill in every leisure moment of Miss Herschel’s life. 
After the musical season was over in Bath, and she began to hope 
that her dreams of companionship with her brother were to be 
realized, new fields of interest, and inquiry, and enterprise began 
to open up. The old passion for astronomical research, which 
only lay quiet under the controlling power of stern necessity, 
showed itself in unabated force the moment limiting conditions 
were removed. William Herschel turned at once to his old 
studies, and Smith’s Harmonics and Optics, Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
&c., were his daily and nightly companions. A two-and-a-half 
foot Gregorian telescope was hired, its construction studied, till 
finally he set about contriving an eighteen-foot telescope of his 
own. ‘I was much hindered in my musical practice’, says the 
sister, ‘by my help being continually wanted in the execution of 
the various contrivances ; and I had to amuse myself with making 
the tube of pasteboard for the glasses, which were to arrive from 
London, for at that time no optician had settled at Bath. But when 
all was finished, no one besides my brother could get a glimpse 
of Jupiter and Saturn, for the great length of the tube would not 
allow it to be kept in a straight line. This difficulty, however, 
was soon removed by substituting tin tubes . . . My brother 
wrote to inquire the price of a reflecting mirror for (I believe) a 
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five or six foot telescope. The answer was, there were none of 
so large a size, but a person offered to make one at a price much 
above what my brother thought proper to give . . . About this 
time he bought of a Quaker resident at Bath, who had formerly 
made attempts at polishing mirrors, all his rubbish of patterns, 
tools, liones, polishers, unfinished mirrors, &e., but all for small 
Gregorians, and none above two or three inches in diameter’. (p. 
35.) Soon every room was turned into a workshop, carpenter’s 
chips and tools were scattered about among the handsome draw- 
ing-room furniture. But in the midst of all the work and con- 
fusion, the musical rehearsals for the coming season went steadily 
on. Every spare moment was snatched for the beloved work of | 
instrument-making. ‘Many a lace ruffle was torn’, says Miss 
Herschel, ‘ or bespattered by molten pitch’, as her brother turned 
from music to mechanics, with not a moment’s spare time in 
which to change his dress. His absorption is better indicated by 
the fact she mentions, that in addition to her domestic and musical 
duties, she had to attend upon her brother, ‘since’, she says, 
‘by way of keeping him alive, I was constantly obliged to feed 
him by putting the victuals by bits into his mouth. This was 
once the case when, in order to finish a seven-foot mirror, he had 
not taken his hands from it for sixteen hours together. In gen- 
eral he was never unemployed at meals, but was always at those 
times contriving or making drawings of whatever came in his 
mind ’. (pp. 37-8.) 

The little bits of character which come out here and there are 
verycurious. Speaking of her various occupations, she says :—‘ As 
I was to take a part the next year in the oratorios, I had, for 
a whole twelvemonth, two lessons per week from Miss Fleming, 
the celebrated dancing-mistress, to drill me for a gentlewoman, 
(God knows how she succeeded !)’ The musical drilling also went 
on with vigor, and soon Miss Herschel became the first treble 
singer in her brother’s musical society, and received such offers 
from other conductors as proved the value of her voice. But the 
chief work of the lives of both brother and sister now lay in 
fields outside of art. Every interval of time had been, all along, 
devoted to astronomy, and now the name of William Herschel 
had become famous, as writer, discoverer, and inventor. The 
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fame of his instruments, and the fact that he himself had con- 
structed the finest telescopes in existence, and that he had done 
so without any previous training, attracted to his house many 
famous scientific men. 

The obstacles in the way of the construction of these instru- 
ments seemed almost insuperable ; each mechanical difficulty had 
to be met and overcome by the constructor himself. The com- 
position of the speculum metal, the shape and size of the mirrors, 
every mechanical contrivance for the adjustment and management 
of the unwieldy tubes, must be determined by Herschel himself ; 
and even then he could find no artificers capable of executing sat- 
isfactorily his designs. It is almost incredible against what odds 
this man had, single-handed, to fight. Alexander Herschel, with 
all his quickness, energy, and ingenuity, was greatly lacking in 
the quality which so distinguished his brother and sister ; he had 
little perseverance, and a great dislike to continued application. 
But for these qualities of character, Caroline would probably 
never have attained the eminence which she has reached as a 
scientific worker. ‘ It so happened’, she says, ‘that my brother 
William was obliged to make trial of my abilities in copying for 
him catalogues, tables, &c., and sometimes whole papers which 
were lent to him for his perusal’. In the year 1781 Herschel 
discovered, by means of one of his own telescopes, the Georgium 
Sidus, the planet which afterwards received the name of Uranus. 
This, together with several other discoveries, drew upon him the 
royal notice. In Angust 1782 he gave up the lucrative post 
which he had held at Bath as musical conductor, as well as his 
private pupils; and accepted the post of Royal Astronomer, with 
a pittance of £200 per annum as salary. Sir William Watson, 
the only person to whom the sum was mentioned, exclaimed upon 
hearing it, ‘ Never bought monarch honor so cheap !’ 

Some idea of the practical difficulties in the way of the 
construction of these telescopes, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing :—‘ The mirror was to be cast in a loam prepared from 
horse-dung, of which an immense quantity was to be pounded in 
a mortar and sifted through a fine sieve. It was an endless piece 
of work, and served me for many an hour’s exercise; and Alex 
frequently took his turn at it, for we were all eager to do 
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something towards the great undertaking. Even Sir William 
Watson would sometimes take the pestle from me when he found 
me in the work-room, where he expected to find his friend. As 
soon as the season for the concerts was over, and the mould, &e., in 
readiness, a day was set apart for casting, and the metal was in 
the furnace; but unfortunately it began to leak at the moment 
when ready for pouring, and both my brothers, and the caster, 
with his men, were obliged to run out at the opposite doors, for 
the stone flooring (which ought to have been taken up) flew about 
in all directions, as high as the ceiling. My poor brother fell, 
exhausted with heat and exertion, on a heap of brickbats. Before 
the second casting was attempted, everything which could ensure 
success had been attended to, and a very perfect metal was found 
in the mould, which had cracked in the cooling’. (p. 44.) 

One more musical experience and we are done; it is, however, 
as an illustration of character that we quote it. How many 
women would have quietly accepted such responsibility as was 


here thrust upon her? There was to be a rehearsal of thet 
Messiah in Bristol; the carriage had come to take them, but \ 


William Herschel was too deep in conversation with his friend Sir 

William Watson, about the astronomical projects in view, to come 

down to the level of his present work, and they were ‘ obliged to 
I , y ~ 


trust to my poor abilities’, she says, ‘ for filling the music-box / 
} ’ ys, g 


with the necessary parts for between ninety and a hundred players’. 
Her experience in copying the scores for large numbers of per- 
formers had given her a knowledge of the requisite parts; even 
the business of a musical conductor, it would seem, she had famili- 
arized herself with, in order to be an efficient aid to her brother. 
But the musical life was now at an end; at the Whitsunday 
service in the year 1782, the brother and sister for the last time 
played and sang in public together, and on the first of August in 
the same year, they walked over from Slough to Datchett, and 
took possession of their new home. It was a ruinous old house, 
surrounded by grounds overgrown with weeds; but it possessed, 
in the eyesof its new occupant, one supreme advantage: there were 
attached to it, large stables and a roomy laundry, where his work 
could -go on unhindered. When Miss Herschel found, to her 
horror, the ruinous prices of provisions in the town, her brother 
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gaily assured her that they could ‘live on eggs and bacon, which 
would cost nothing to speak of, now that they were really in the 
country !’ 

It had at last become clear what Caroline Herschel’s life-work 
was to be. She shrank from throwing herself upon the public 
as a singer, without the protection of her brother ; and so the 
dream of independence again faded away, and she quietly ac- 
cepted the new work assigned to her. ‘I found I was to be 
trained for an assistant astronomer’, she says; ‘and by way of 
encouragement, a telescope adapted for “ sweeping”, consisting of 
a tube with two glasses, such as are commonly used in a finder, 
was given me.# I was “to sweep for comets”; and I see by my 
journal that I began August 22d, 1782, to write down and de- 
scribe all remarkable appearances I saw in my “sweeps”, 
which were horizontal. But it was not till the last two months 
of the same year that I felt the least encouragement to spend the 
starlight nights on a grass-plot covered with dew or hoar-frost, 
without a human being near enough to be within call’. (p. 52.) 
But the quiet enthusiasm which was the sustaining principle of 
her life was growing deeper and warmer through all these weary 
nights of watching, where an ordinary patience would have 
fainted and failed. The steady glow, once kindled, grew only 
brighter for the toil and weariness and loneliness of her work, 
and it never seems again to have flickered or faded. The nights 
of watching were not followed by days of rest, as one would ex- 
pect to find, but each day is full of activity and unflagging zeal. 

' Grinding lenses, perfecting specula, writing papers for the Royal 
Society, constructing new patterns for eye-pieces, planning, and 
carrying into execution, with miserably inefficient help, improve- 

_ ments in the mounting and motions of his various instruments, 

_was the labor of each day; while ‘ not a night clear enough for 

{observing ever passed’ without bringing with it its own work. 

All this observation was made while the mounting apparatus 
was in such an imperfect state that accidents were continually 
befalling the observers. Once, just as William Herschel stepped 
off the scaffelding where he had been observing, at a height of 
fifteen feet from the ground, the whole structure fell; from this 
accident, fortunately, not only the observer, but his beloved 
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. — t . . 
mirror also, escaped uninjured. At another time Miss Herschel, | 


in trying to alter the position of the telescope, fell, and caught 
upon an iron hook, which entered her leg just above the knee. 
It was found impossible to extricate her without tearing, and 
even leaving behind, a portion. of the flesh. ‘The workman’s 
wife was called’, she says, ‘but was afraid to do anything, and 
I was obliged to be my own surgeon, by applying aqua-busade, 
and tying a kerchief about it for some days, till Dr. Lind, hear- 
ing of my accident, brought me ointment and lint, and told me 
how to use them. At the end of six weeks I began to have 
some fears about my poor limb, and asked again for Dr. Lind’s 
opinion : he said if a soldier had met with such a hurt he would 
have been entitled to six weeks’ nursing in a hospital. J had, 
however, the comfort to know that my brother was no loser through 
this accident, for the remainder of the night was cloudy, and 
several nights afterward afforded only a few short intervals favor- 
able for sweeping, and until the 16th of January [a little more 
than a fortnight after the accident] there was no necessity for 
my exposing myself for a whole night to the severity of the 
season’. (p. 55.) 

The niggardly policy of the King, in his patronage of Her- 
schel, is beneath contempt. He was so miserably provided for, 
by his pittance of £200 a year, that it was difficult for him to 
live, and impossible for him to carry out his projects in regard 
to the great telescope he meant to construct. It was imagined 
that, now that his mere bread and butter were secured, he could 
make telescopes to sell, and so eke out the wretched little salary 
of the Astronomer Royal. Much of the valuable time of the 
greatest inventor of his day was thus expended in polishing 
mirrors and grinding lenses for the instruments ordered. ‘ In 
my leisure hours’, says Miss Herschel, ‘I ground seven-foot and 
plain mirrors from rough to fining down, and was indulged 
with the polishing, and the last finishing, of a very beautiful 
mirror for Sir William Watson’. (p. 56.) At last, however, the 
difficulties in the way of completing the celebrated forty-foot 
telescope were melting away before his indomitable persever- 
ance. The tried and true friend of Herschel, Sir William 
Watson, saw the difficulties surrounding and thwarting him, and at 
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last succeeded in obtaining the promise of £2000 for the expenses 
of the instrument. Preparations were made without delay, an 
ingenious smith secured, and a forge set up; but new difficulties 
arose. The old tumble-down house at Datchett was leaky and 
untenantable ; a move was effected to Clay Hall, and then another, 
on April 3d, 1786, to Slough. Machinery and apparatus were 
taken there, and work in earnest begun. In regard to this re- 
moval, Miss Herschel says :—‘ And here I must remember, that 
among all this hurrying business, every moment after*daylight 
was allotted to observing. The last night at Clay Hall was 
spent in sweeping till daylight, and by the next evening the 
telescope stood ready for observation at Slough ’. 

There were still many practical difficulties in the way of doing 
the work well and thoroughly. It was impossible for some time to 
find any steady workmen who could work the sweeping handle 
cf the telescope, and many such memoranda are entered as, 
‘lost a nebula by the blunder of the person at the handle’. If 
it had not been for moonlight or cloudy nights, the brother and 
sister would hardly have gotten enough sleep to sustain life, for 
each day was now fuller than ever of work. The whole place 
was turned into a great workshop, and the entire labor was 
directed by William Herschel in person. 

In July, 1786, he was sent to the Continent, to deliver to the 
observatory of Géttengen a ten-foot telescope presented to it by 
the King. While he was away, Miss Herschel’s diary, which 
records her daily occupations, shows us that she is at work in a 
new field: she mentions calculating for Flamsteed’s catalogue of 
stars, and making registers upon which she may record what she 
discovers in her sweeps. On the night of August Ist she began 
her career as an independent discoverer, by finding her first 
comet, which was communicated at once to Dr. Blagden and Mr. 
Aubert. Even here, when one would think some small ex- 
patiation upon her feelings admissible, not a syllable, beyond the 
‘mere statement of the fact, escapes her. 

The record of the next two years is far from full; she sums 
them up in a few words. ‘It would be impossible for me’, she 
says, ‘if it were required to give a regular account of all that 
passed around me in the lapse of the following two years, for they 
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were spent in a perfect chaos of business. The garden and work- 
rooms were swarming with laborers and workmen, smiths and 
carpenters, going to and fro between the forge and the forty-foot 
machinery ; and I ought not to forget that there is not one screw- 
bolt about the whole apparatus but what was fixed under the 
immediate eye of my brother. I have seen him lie stretched 
many an hour, in a burning sun, across the top-beam whilst the 
iron work for the various motions was being fixed. 

‘ At one time no less than twenty-four men (twelve and twelve 
relieving each other) kept polishing day and night ; my brother, 
of course, never leaving them all the while, taking his food with- 
out allowing himself time to sit down to table. 

‘The moonlight nights were generally taken advantage of for 
experiments, and for the frequent journeys to town which he 
was obliged to make to order and provide the tools and ma- 
terials which were continually wanting, I may say by wholesale ’. 
(p. 74.) 

In August, 1787, through an application made to the King by 
Sir J. Banks, a second grant of £2000 was made for completing 
the forty-foot telescope, and in addition to this a yearly sum of 
£200 was also granted for repairs, and for the payment of the 
men who attended at night, &c. A salary of £50 a year was 
also settled on Miss Herschel as assistant astronomer. ‘In Oc- 
tober’, she says, ‘I received twelve pounds ten, being the first 
quarterly payment of my salary, and the first money I ever, in 
all my lifetime, thought myself at liberty to spend to my own 
liking. “ A great uneasiness was by this means removed from my 
mind ; for though I had generally (and especially during the last 
busy six years) been almost the keeper of my brother’s purse, 
with a charge to provide for my personal wants, only annexing 
in my accounts the memorandum, for Car., to the sums so laid 
out—when cast up, they hardly manne to seven or eight pounds 
per year since the time we had left Bath’. The sensitive and 
proud spirit which longed for an independence, was proof against 
all the temptations so common to her sex. It is curious to note 
how she suffered under the idea of dependence, when her whole 
life was given up to the service of her brother; and when he, 
himself, never seems to think of her, for a moment, as being 
dependent upon his bounty. 
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The first volume of these Recollections closes with the spring 
of 1788. They were written, not for publication, but only for 
her nephew, Sir John Herschel, to whom they were confided for 
his own personal use. After this time her diary becomes a closed 
book, for years, as in one sense her life seemed at that time to be 
ended; for on May the 8th, 1788, William Herschel was mar- 
ried. This event, which must have been one full of tragic signifi- 
cance to the sister who had merged her very existence in her 
brother’s life, is mentioned as simply as she would the record of 
one of her ‘sweeps’/' ‘The catalogue of the second thousand new 
nebule wanted but a few numbers in March to being complete’, 


/ shesays. ‘The observations on the Georgian satellites furnished 


— 





a paper, which was delivered to the Royal Society in May. The 
8th of that month being‘fixed on for my brother’s marriage, it 
may easily be supposed that I must have been fully employed 
(besides minding the heavens), to prepare everything as well as I 
could against the time I was to give up my place of a house- 
keeper, which was the 8th of May, 1788’. (p. 77.) 

After this marriage, which was a most happy one for Wil- 
liam Herschel, for it brought to him, besides a gentle and loving 
wife, a fortune, which relieved him from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment — there is a long break in the Recollections. It is quite 
evident why all record of those first ten years of his father’s mar- 
ried life, should have been suppressed in the narrative intended 
for the perusal of the son.f We cannot doubt that her journal 
must have sometimes received the outpourings of that strong and 
loving heart, bereaved of the love which had been its world, 
until now. The fact that she left her brother’s home, and took 
lodgings from that time forth; that she refused to live in Eng- 
land after his death, shows how deep must have been the wound 
she received. The whole narrative tells in every page, without 
a solitary word to give it voice, that this marriage was fraught 


with keen suffering to her. Whether she could do so at the 


time, or not, she shows plainly, that when the personal suffering 
had gone by, her judgment and her heart both learned to approve 
her brother’s choice. ‘It is easy to understand’, says Lady 
Herschel, ‘ how this long, significant silence, (which lasted from 
1788 to 1798,) is due to the light of later wisdom and calmer 
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judgment, which counselled the destruction of all record of what 
was likely to be painful to survivors. Her later letters abun- 
dantly show, that she had learned to love the gentle sister-in-law, 
whom she so pathetically entreats to hold on with her in their 
common old age, and the journals of her astronomical researches 
sufficiently prove that her zeal in “ minding the heavens” knew no 
abatement’. During the ten years of which she has left no 
record, she made most of the discoveries which have crowned 
her with so much glory. In that time she discovered eight 
comets, five of which she recorded before they were discovered 
by any other astronomer. A package was found among her 
papers bearing the words, ‘ This is what I call the bills and re- 
ceipts of my comets’; within it some memoranda of each of these 
comets were found, folded separately, and marked, first comet, 
second comet, &c. 7 
The diary, when it recommences in 1798, is as silent as ever 
in regard to her inner life; but there is something infinitely 
pathetic in the toilsome, homeless life, filled with its petty annoy- 
ances and discomforts. There is never a word of complaint, 
never a thought of resentment, such as a smaller mind would have 
felt at standing outside the bright and happy home where she 
had once been mistress. / It seems quite evident that she had 
exiled herself. The unfailing kindness of her sister-in-law in her 
later years, and the tender devotion of her nephew, show how 
truly she was beloved and how highly she was honored in that 
home ; but it is one of the failings of human nature, to feel more 
sore and bitter towards the world for the loss of the blessings 
which we ourselves have forfeited, than for those denied to us by 
Providence. The diary goes on with its record of work per-, 
formed, discoveries made, honors showered down upon her be- \ 
loved brother and herself; but it is all told so simply, that one is | 
inclined to think it is a very easy thing to be an astronomer, | 
what any one might be if he only cared to take the trouble. Her 
brother’s work she always holds up to admiration, but her own 
seems nothing to her; there is no false modesty, no assumption 
of humility ; but a straightforward simplicity, which thinks little 
of itself, and is unfeignedly surprised at each recognition from 
without. 
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The journal tells the sad story of death, and the breaking up 
of the family circle; one after another dropped off, till, on the 
25th of August, 1822, Sir William Herschel died at Slough. ‘A 
small book’, says Lady Herschel, ‘ containing a very few pages, 
entitled “ Memorandum from 1823 to— &c.”, gives the sad history 
of the last days of that long life of indefatigable toil, over which 
the devoted sister had watched so long with untiring love. It 
would be easy, and perhaps in some respects preferable, to tell 
the story without the details ; but it would be at the cost of much 
that is characteristic and illustrative of the nature which has 
thus far been unfolded from within, and it is the last chapter of 
her life which she thought worth recalling to memory, and com- 
mitting to paper. The terrible blow of the death of her brother 
seems to have deprived her of all power or desire to do, or to 
wili, anything beyond the one stern, dogged resolve to leave Eng- 
land forever, as soon as the beloved remains were buried from 
her sight’. (p. 133.) 

The record of the last months of that life, to which she had 
yielded up her own, is full of pathos.- She says, ‘If I was to 
leave off making memorandums of such events as either affect or 
are interesting to me, [ should feel like what I am, viz. a person 
that has nothing more to do in this world’. The anxiety and 
watchfulness and unintermitted toil of these months told visibly 
upon her own strength. Her days were spent in watching her 
brother’s bed, in soothing and supporting him, and her nights in 
writing and copying. ‘The precarious state of her health made it 
doubtful which would outlast the other. 

Miss Herschel persisted in the belief that no one, except her 
brother William, and after him her youngest brother Dietrich, 
was capable of giving her wise counsel in regard to the disposi- 
tion of her property and affairs, In spite of this belief, for 
twenty years she had kept to the singular resolution, never to 
open her lips on the subject of her own affairs to her eldest 
brother, no matter how sorely she was perplexed as to her course. 
This resolution, and the steadiness with which she adhered to it, 
are of a piece with the absolute self-forgetfulness and steady self- 
control of her whole life. The estimation in which she held 
Dietrich, and her consequent action, were most unfortunate. She 
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really knew very little of this youngest brother, who was a little 
child when she left Hanover for England; but she fancied her 
happiest home on earth, now that the chief object of her love was 
gone, would be with him. While yet stupefied by the greatness 
of her approaching loss, she made over to this brother the whole 
of her little property,—£500 in stocks; and after the death of 
Sir William Herschel, she persisted in her determination to return 
to her native land. She seems to have been utterly unaware 
how closely her affections had grown about the country of her 
adoption, as well as how entirely uncongenial the new life would 
prove to her. She was thrown among comparatively illiterate 
and uncongenial people, with no interests outside their petty per- 
sonal concerns, no enlarged views, no appreciation of her pur- 
suits. ‘They seemed to look upon herself, and her possessions, as 
legitimate prey, and her life was made miserable in consequence. 
What her experience was in her Hanoverian home is never ex- 
patiated upon; it is wrung out of her now and then by the 
jealous fear she felt lest her twenty-foot sweeper,—the present of 
her brother,—her books and cherished treasures, about which 
clung tender memories of her happy English life, should fall into 
the hands of her German relatives. She never complains of the 
grasping greed, or the petty interference, which took all the 
sweetness out of her existence. All this only comes out in 
private letters to her nephew, Sir John Herschel, when she feels 
the necessity of warning him against being imposed upon by the 
same people, in just the same way. 

The latter years of her life find no record, except in the corres- 
pondence carried on with her nephew in England, and his wife, 
the author of the present volume. The intense reserve which 
characterizes the Reccllections is naturally relaxed in these private 
letters ; but the chief reason why she speaks more freely here 
than in her earlier years, would seem to be, that the only purpose 
of her life, that of adding fresh glory to the name of the brother, 
already so glorious, was gone; all the thoughts and feelings, the 
desires and ambitions that had clustered about him, and made 
her life meaningless to her apart from his, were loosened from 
their hold, and she was forced into a more individual life of her 
own. It is curious to see, through all these years in Hanover, 
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how absolutely aloof the life about her was from her own; how 
every thought and yearning turned with steadfast loyalty to what 
still remained to her of the old life; how strong the woman is in 
her, during her twenty-five years of dreary exile. 

The character of the writer, with its strong, clear lines, comes 
out in the course of this extended correspondence, as it never does 
in the Recollections or the journal. Her heart seems so hungry 

‘for the love from which she had voluntarily exiled herself, 

that even her habitual self-control gives way under the: stress, 
\ At times, the unspeakable longing makes itself felt almost with- 
} out words, and again it is clearly expressed. It is impossible, 
without reading the book itself, to gain any idea of the pathos of 
this life. It is a pathos of facts, not of words, all the deeper and 
more eloquent because it only flashes out in hints of disappoint- 
ment, weariness, desolation ; while with an almost superhuman 
courage and endurance it is all borne without complaint. 

Upon her first arrival, the fears for the future, which had be- 
gun to gather about her, seem dispelled. Her brother’s kind- 
ness in coming for her, though hardly recovered from a severe 
illness ; her sister-in-law’s reception ; the handsome rooms pre- 
pared for her use, and the meeting with her old friend Mrs. Becke- 
dorf, all seemed to give her good heart for the future; but the 
promise was never fulfilled. The liberality of Sir William Her- 
schel made her old age as comfortable as money could make it, 
even without the small fortune she had made over to Dietrich be- 
fore leaving England. Again and again she remonstrates with her 
nephew for the payment of the annuity, which she says was twice 
what she needed, and more than she could spend. ‘ By a twelve 
years’ trial’, she says, much later, ‘I find I cannot get rid of 
more than 600 thalers without making myself ridiculous’. (p. 
278.) And this sum was considerably within that yearly paid 
over to her.f But the very possession of such ample means made 
/ her uncomfortable ; for many members of the family were always 
inclined to sponge upon her. While she was liberal in the ex- 
| treme, she was not a woman to be cajoled out of her possessions 
_ or her rights; and the consciousness that the effort was made 
to do so, irritated and annoyed her beyond measure. 

The interests which had gathered about her ‘ dearest brother’, 
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and were so ruthlessly torn away by his death, gradually recov- 
ered from the shock, and soon took hold afresh upon the son, 
who so nobly and worthily succeeded his father in the great 
work of his life. She says, years afterwards, when writing to 
her nephew, ‘ But all I hear of you is told in a tone of sdnire-) 
tion, and it is felt by me like a drop of oil supplying my expir- 
ing lamp’. (p. 291.) Again she says in a letter to her nephew, 
dated March 30th, 1829, which accompanied a portrait of her- 
self :—‘ Whatever you may think about my looking so young, I 
cannot help ; for two of the days I was sitting to him, I received 
the agreeable news from England — one day Lady H.’s likeness 
was thrown in my lap (Mr. Tieleman taking it out of the box), 
and four days after the account of your approaching happiness 
arrived. No wonder I became a dozen years younger all at 
once’. (p. 237.) To the very last her letters are filled with ex- 
pressions of love, and interest and proud delight in her nephew 
and his wonderful work. When she came to believe that he 
really was going to spend several years at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to complete the work of his father, by supplement- 
ing it with his Survey of the Southern Heavens, she said, ‘Ja! if I 
were thirty or forty years younger and could go too!’ The old , 
enthusiasm kindled again in the woman of eighty-two, and burned“ 
almost as strongly as it had done so many years before. If she 
could have gone with him, and performed such good service for 
the son as she had done for the father, the efficiency of his labors 
would have been almost doubled. Without such aid Sir John 
Herschel was forced to do; and though there are, in the records 
of the present century, few such nobly fruitful lives as his, 
still, the aid she could have given in the record of observations, 
in transcription, and calculation, would have made it still more 
fruitful than it was. She says characteristically in a letter 
written in 1831, ‘ You have made me completely happy for some 
time with the account you sent me of the double stars; but it 
vexes me more and more that, in this abominable city, there is no 
one who is capable of partaking in the joy I feel on this revival 
of your father’s name’. (p. 247.) ‘You promised me another 
catalogue of double stars, but I suppose you have had no time 
to arrange them. But do not observe too much in cold weather. 
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Write, rather, books to make folks stare at your profound know- 
ledge’. (p. 249.) 

There is something very touching in the appeals she makes to 
those she loves who are far away, and the dread, which her sen- 
sitiveness induces, in spite of every evidence to the contrary, that 
her prolonged life may make her a burden upon them. A letter 
dated October 25th, 1831, is as follows :— 

‘ My dear Sir John :— But mind you are still my dear nephew, 
and will be so good as to give the above to your mother, [a re- 
ceipt for payment of her annuity.] With this last sum, I have 
actually received since I am here a thousand pounds; a sum 
which I had no idea (nor I am sure your father neither) you 
would have been burdened with so long, for when I left Eng- 
land I thought my life was not worth a farthing’. (p. 248.) ‘I 
beg and trust you will continue to bless me with your good 
opinion and approbation until the close ; for that I have hitherto 
been in possession of the same, I conclude from the kind letters 
I receive from your own hands’. (p. 252.) 

Every year seems to have strengthened the shrinking that she 
had felt all along, lest the objects which had grown sacred to her 
by association with her English life, should fall into the hands 
of the Hanoverian branch of the family. She could not endure 
to think that those mementos of a past in which her whole life 
was still bound up, should fall into the possession of those who 
would value them only for their market price. It was a dese- 
eration from which she shrunk more and more sensitively, as she 
learned to know how sordid were the ideas of her brother 
Dietrich’s farnily. In fact, the miserable discomforts of her life 
in Hanover only come to view, indirectly, either when she 
attempts to protect her nephew from being victimized by their 
greed, as we have before said, or when her jealous fear lest these 
precious possessions of hers should ever fall into their hands. 
In a letter dated 1832, she says :—‘ My dear niece has promised 
me your article on the writings of Mrs. Somerville. I hope she 
will not forget it; nor you the catalogue of double stars. Such 
things make me happy; but of any expensive publications I 
would not wish you to throw away upon me now; it makes me 
only grudge to think of having to leave them in the hands of 
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blockheads’. (p. 254.) When Lady Herschel’s sister proposed 
sending to Miss Herschel, some memento of her, after her death, 
she writes to her niece:—‘ But I must hasten to say that which I 
wish you to know as soon as possible, which is to beg, of all 
things, not to send the parcel the good Miss B. intended for me. 

I suppose it may consist of some dress of my dear departed 
sister . . . I beg your acceptance of it for a remembrance of 
us both; it would vex me to add anything I set store on, only 
to leave it to those I cannot esteem’. (p. 253.) The passionate | 
longing for the home she had quitted comes out sometimes, in | 
this same indirect way, very pathetically. Speaking of her let- | 
ters being unworthy of preservation, she says in a letter to her | 
niece, the present Dowager Lady Herschel :——‘ I was in hopes you | 
would have thrown away such incoherent stuff, as I generally | 
write in a hurry at those moments, when I am sick for want of — 
knowing how it looks at home ; and not to let it rise up in judg- 
ment against my, perhaps, bad gramniar, bad spelling, &ec., for | 
to the very last I must feel myself walking on uncertain grounds, 
having been obliged to learn too much, without any one thing — ) 
thoroughly ; for my dear brother William was my only teacher, / 
and we began, generally, with what we should have ended; he / 
supposing I knew all that went before’. (p. 245.) 

We have given this quotation in full, because we wish to 
advert to the most remarkable thing about this remarkable woman, 
the singular deficiency in what is considered necessary training. 
She began the very rudiments of English and arithmetic after 
she was twenty-two years of age. Her time was absorbed in 
musical practice, in copying scores, in attending to domestic 
duties, in assisting at the mechanical work of telescope-making. 
And yet with such laborious, exhausting and various duties to 
perform, she so labored at her intellectual improvement, that we 
find her in the course of ten years, after having gained a 
mechanical facility which made her an invaluable assistant in the 
machine-shop, able to take the position of ‘ assistant astronomer ’. 
The title and stipend were not given till much later, but she 
began the duties at this time. The practical knowledge of 
astronomony and mathematics necessary for making, and record- 
ing, her ‘sweeps’, she picked up at odd times. At the end of the 
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following year, 1783, she began to write down her brother’s 
observations with his forty-foot ; and three years later we find her 
at work on the labor which brought her most of her honors, 
the preparation of a catalogue of stars, for which she made the 
requisite calculations. Some instances she gives of the way in 
which she picked up the knowledge necessary to the performance 
of all this work. This information she had to gain ‘when and 
how she could; chiefly at breakfast, and at any odd moments 
when her brother could be asked questions ; and the answers were 
carefully entered into her common-place book, where examples 
of taking equal altitudes, and how to convert sidereal into mean 
time, follow upon pages of problems, oblique plane triangles, 
right-angled spherical triangles, how to find the logarithm of a 
number given, and theorems for making tables of motion’, 
(p. 144.) » Ina letter written in 1842 to her niece she says :—‘ Do 
not forget to thank my little nephew for his pretty letter. His 
description of the method his papa makes use of in teaching 
mathematical figures, I: prefer to that of his grandfather; he 
used, when making me, a grown woman, acquainted with them, 
to make me sometimes fall short at dinner, if I did not guess 
the angle right, of the piece of pudding I was helping myself to!’ 
(p. 325.) 

The modesty with which she always regarded her own labors 
and attainments was so thoroughly genuine and simple, that in 
reading the autobiographical parts of this volume, whether it be in 
the Recollections, the Journal, or the Correspondence, one is con- 
stantly convinced of their ordinary character, by her statement 
of the facts. / It is only the estimation in which she was held by 
others capable of estimating the value of her work, that we are 
| brought to see how really wonderful a woman she was. ‘Of 
Alexander and me’, she says, ‘it can only be said that we were 
but tools, and did as well as we could; but your father was 
obliged first to turn us into those tools with which we could 
work for him; but if too much is said in one place, [referring to 
a notice of her work in a sketch of her brother’s life,] let it pass ; 
I have, perhaps, deserved it in another by perseverance and exer- 
tions beyond female strength’. (p. 182.) She says again in a 
letter to her nephew :—‘ You ask, as it were, if I were satisfied with 
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the way in which you have mentioned me in that paper. If I 

should answer honestly, I should say not quite, for you set too 

great value on what I have done, and by saying too much is 

saying too little of my brother, for he did all’. (p. 206.) In, 
1835, she, together with Mrs. Somerville, was elected honorary ‘ 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society. In writing to her 

niece of it, she says, ‘they have been pleased to choose me, along 

with Mrs. Somerville, to be a member (God knows what for) of 

their society’. Each new honor thrust upon her, though evidently 

highly valued, seemed to occasion a pained feeling of accepting 

what was undeserved. When elected a member of the Royal. 
Irish Academy, she says in a letter to her nephew, ‘I cannot 

help crying out aloud to myself, every now and then, what is that_/ 
for?’ (p. 301.) There is not a touch of false modesty about her 
disclaimers. She had been used to measuring her attainments, not 
by those of other women, but by her brother’s ; and she genuinely 
expressed the great lack she felt in herse!f when judged by such 
astandard. There is certainly not a more beautiful and lovable 
trait in her character than this humility, when we see it in com- 
bination with such steady perseverance, such unfailing enthusiasm, 
such splendid force of will; being in such combination, it formed 
an element of strength instead of weakness in her character. 

The warmth of her affections is very prettily illustrated in a 
letter written to his wife, by Sir John Herschel, while in Han- 
over, to which place he took his little son in 1838. ‘ Now let 
me tell you how things fell out’, he says. ‘Dr. Groskopff took 
Willie with him to Aunty, but without saying who he was. Says 
she, “ What little boy is that?” Says he, “The son of a friend 
of mine. Ask him his name.” However, Willie would not tell 
his name. ‘ Where do you come from, little fellow?” “From 
the Cape of Good Hope,” says Willie. “ What is that he says?” 
“ He says he comes from the Cape of Good Hope.” “Ay, and 
who is he? What is his name?” “ His name is Herschel.” 
“ Yes,” says Willie, “ William James Herschel.” “ Ach, mein 
Gott, das ist nicht méglich ; ist dieser meines Neffen’s Sohn?” ’ 
she cried out, forgetting her English in the sudden rush of 
feeling. 

A most marvellous retention of her briskness of motion and 
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playfulness of disposition is described by Sir John Herschel, 
during a previous visit in 1832, as well as in this one. He says, 
in a letter written in 32:—‘I have found my aunt wonderfully 
well, and very nicely and comfortably lodged, and we have since 
been on the full trot. She runs about. the town with me, and 
skips up her two flights of stairs as light and fresh, at least, as 
some folks I could name who are not a fourth part of her age. . . 


/In the morning, till eleven or twelve, she is dull and weary, but 


as the day advances she gains life, and is quite “fresh and funny” 
at ten or eleven P. M., and sings old rhymes, or even dances! to 
the great delight of all who see her’. (p. 255.) 

‘You will think me’, she says, in a letter to her sister-in-law, 
‘the maddest of the mad, when I tell you that after spending three 
parts of each day in pain and misery, I make one of the audience 
[at Paganini’s performances] twice a week, if I car possibly hold 
up my head; for then I am lulled into forgetfulness of my 
severed situation from all that was and is still dear to me; and 
amuse myself sometimes with having my vanity tickled by the 
notice which is taken of my being or not being present’, 
(p. 247.) 

To the later years of her life she enjoyed attending public en- 
tertainments, especially if they were musical ; and Lady Herschel 
says, ‘it became a matter of public concern to note tle presence of 
the well-known tiny figure at the theatre, where her constant ap- 
pearance in extreme age was itself a marvel’. (p. 151.) A curious 
little trait manifests itself in the following quotation from one of 
her letters in 1829. She had begun to suffer from rheumatic 
complaints, ‘ which’, she says, ‘rob me of many hours’ sleep, and 
the usual nimbleness in walking, which has hitherto gained me 
the admiration of all who know me; but the good folks are not 
aware of the arts I make use of, which consist in never leaving 
my rooms in the daytime, except I am able to trip it along as if 
nothing were the matter’. (p. 237.) 

But even this proud will was unable to sustain the tiny frame 
till the last ; for more than a year before she breathed her last, 
she was unable to write, and forced to recline upon her sofa. 
During the latter years of her life, the affection she yearned for 
came to her, and her brother Dietrich’s daughter solaced her old 
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age, and watched over her dying-bed with tender solicitude. 
This daughter had returned home, a widow, some time previ- 
ously, and of her alone, of all the family, her aunt speaks with 
warm affection. 

To the very last, she received such honors as have rarely been 
heaped upon any woman, even in these days, when women are 
allowed to distinguish themselves, if only they have the capacity 
for it. No scientific man left Hanover without calling upon her, 
and the royal family were profuse in their attentions. She felt 
an almost childish pride and delight in these attentions, and very 
simply expresses the feeling. Dec. 2d, 1847, when in her 98th 
year, her niece mentions her singing for her a little ballad, 
learned in her childhood. 

There is something touching in the fact that she lived just 
long enough, with unimpaired faculties, and undimmed enthu- 
siasm, to take between her aged, trembling hands the published 
volumes containing the results of her nephew’s work at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Sir William Herschel’s great, perhaps his 
greatest, work had been his Survey of the Northern Heavens, a 
work at which his sister had labored arduously and earnestly. 
In order to complete and give added value to those observations, 
Sir John Herschel went, at his own expense, to South Africa ; 
established an observatory there, in which he worked for four 
years, while the reductions and calculations took him four more, 
And now the result of eight years of toil, noble in itself, but 
nobler still as the completion of his father’s work, and as a monu- 
ment of filial love and devotion,— his Survey of the Southern 
Heavens,— lay in the hands that were never weary of toiling for 
that father, and gladdened the heart that had long ago conse- 
crated itself to him. There is a sort of poetic justive which we 
do not often meet with in life, in the fact that her last days were 
brightened by seeing the crowning touch put to her brother’s fame, 
by that brother’s son. 

Jan. 13th, 1848, her niece, Mde. Knipping, writes to Sir John, 
‘T felt almost a joyful relief at the death of my aunt, in the 
thought that now, the unquiet heart was at rest. All that she had 
of love to give was concentrated on her beloved brother. At 
his death she felt herself alone. For, after those long years of 
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separation, she could not but find us all strange to her, and no 
one could ever replace his loss. Time did, indeed, lessen and 
soften the overpowering weight of her grief, and then she would 
regret that she had ever left England, and condemned herself to 
live in a country where nobody cared for astronomy. I shared 
her regret, but I knew too well that even in England she must 
have found the same blank. She looked upon progress in 
science as so much detraction from her brother’s fame, and even 
your investigations would have become a source of estrangement 
had she been with you. She lived altogether in the past, and 
she found the present not only strange but annoying. Now, 
thank God! she has gone where she will find again all that she 
loved. Ishall long feel her loss, for I prized and loved her dearly ; 
and it is to me a most precious recollection that she loved me 
best of all those here, admitted me to closer intimacy, and 
allowed me to know something even of her inner life’. (p. 346.) 

In Miss Herschel, the woman speaks out always above the 
astronomer. The science, to her, was her beloved brother’s glory 
and monument. She could not rejoice in any advance which 
left him, ‘ the foremost man among them all’, behind. She even, 
in spite of her scientific and mathematical training, fell back 
upon a desperate woman’s resource, and positively refused to 
believe what did not please her, especially in regard to Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. To the end, she ridiculed the idea that the 
Rosse telescope could be as good as the forty-foot. She says in 
a letter written in her ninety-fifth year, ‘They talk of nothing 
here at the clubs but of the great mirror and the great man who 
made it. I have but one answer for ali: “der Kerl ist ein 
Narr!” ’—(the man is a fool!) Such loyalty, though it may 
come under the head of folly, perhaps, is a folly that touches the 
springs of one’s feelings as wisdom does not often do. 

It is curious to observe how facts come in to refute theory ; 
how the life of such a woman as Caroline Herschel answers the 
objections of those who oppose the advance of ‘ women’s rights’, 
while at the same time it exposes the flimsy sophistries of its 
advocates. The women who have received, and deserved, the | 
highest honors for achievement outside their « sphere ’, are the | 
very ones who have earned the noblest crown of womanhood | 
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within it. There are not, among all the noble women whose 
lives biography and history have given to us, two more essen- 
tially womanly than Mary Somerville and Caroline Herschel. 
The curious contrast in the circumstances of their lives only 
serves to bring out, with accentuated force, the qualities which 
they possessed in common. Mary Somerville, the beloved and 
loving wife, the devoted mother, the graceful hostess, and accom- 
plished woman of the world, shows all the sunnier side of 
womanhood. Caroline Herschel, in her toilsome, homeless, 
lonely life, often self-imposed and unnecessary though its trials 


were, yet borne always with stern heroism, and in uncomplaining | 


silence, gives its darker aspect. Yet, here, the very darkness 
about her made the brightness, and purity, and self-forgetfulness 
of her love shine the brighter—this wonderful love that looked 
for nothing in return. She could not even feel, as a wife might, 
that the pouring out of her individual life would enrich and 
ennoble the dual existence, of which she had her share; nor like 
a mother, when her future is merged in that of her child, when all 
her joys and hopes and ambitions have undergone an apotheosis. 

Unlike as the lives of these two women were, they were both 
women to the very core, women of the very highest type, who 
claimed no rights of sex, except the right to develop into the 
noblest womanhood ; who resigned no prerogative of sex, except 


the prerogative of pettiness and narrow-mindedness. ¢ No other \. 


women of our race have won honors so high as have these con- 
temporaries, and no other have more nobly graced their sex 
with sweet and high domestic virtues. Some day in the future 
such women as these will represent the cause of womanhood in the 


eyes of the world, when the loud-voiced charlatans and would-be , 


men of the present day will have faded out of its memory. 
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Art. 1V.— The Theistic Conception of the World. By B. F. 
Cocker, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


The motive of this work is noble; its aim, the highest which 
a thinker can possibly set before himself. The motive is, to 
remove difficulties out of the way of him who is in search of 
truth; the aim is, to present such a synthesis of the deepest 
truths of philosophy and theology, as shall enable the thoughtful 
reader to hold the truest attainable views on the great problems 
of God, the universe, and man. Also, an incidental aim is, to 
refute such contemporaneous scientists and theologians as teach 
what this author regards as material error. 

The book, of 426 pages, falls into the following eleven chapters : 
The Problem stated — God the Creator — The Creation — Crea- 
tion ; the Genesis or Beginning — Creation ; its History—Conser- 
vation ; Relation of God to the World — Providence in History 
and Humanity — Special Providence and Prayer — Moral Gov- 
ernment; its Grounds, the Correlation between God and Man — 
Moral Government; its Nature, Condition, Method and End. 
Within this frame-work Dr. Cocker furnishes many pages of in- 
tensely interesting reading. THis style is equal to his theme — 
rich, vigorous, generally elegant, with only such redundancy as 
expresses his thought more clearly. 

We propose here a rapid glance through this book, in view of 
summarizing its chief positions, and of expressing at certain 
points our modest dissent. 

The first chapter gracefully states the problem of the book: 
How shall we conceive aright the first principle, the origin of 
things? What is that first principle which, being assumed, is a 
sufficient explanation of the universe? What must have been 
the first of all things? Was it matter? force? thought? or 
will? 

Chapter second assumes that the latter was the case — that 
will, the Infinite Person, or God, is the origin of things; and 
proceeds to justify the assumption by showing what is our con- 
ception of God. 
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What, then, is God? God is obviously not ‘the Unknow- 
able’; such a term is a self-contradiction. We would have to 
know something of God before we could make such an assertion. 
The idea of God is an intuition of reason.) No sooner is man 
truly self-conscious, than he is also conscious of a First Being, on 
whom himself and the world depend. Reflective thought, in all 
ages, has more or less clearly found the content of this First One 
to be that of ‘an unconditioned will, or self-directive power, 
seeing its own way, and having the reason and law of its action 
in itself alone’. The attribute will is here selected rather than 
- re> on, thought, or power, for the reason that will is the highest 
of the traits of the Divine Essence — that which governs, and 
gives efficiency and meaning to all the rest. 


For this emphasis of will in God, Dr. Cocker finds sanction in)\ 


both philosophy and science. Plato derived the cosmos from a 
divine will. Grove says that ‘causation is the will, and creation, 
the act, of God’. Carpenter thinks that all so-called physical 
force is ‘the direct expression of will’. Wallace is of opinion 
that ‘all force is will-force’. The Duke of Argyll says that 
modern science is coming to the conviction that the collective 
force of nature is ‘but a mode of action of the Divine Will’. 

At the conclusion of the chapter, this position is reached: that 
‘the Divine Essence cannot be expressed in a higher universal ’, 
than that God ‘is the unconditioned, conditionating will’. The 
attributes of this Will are found to be of the three classes — im- 
manent, transitive, moral. The immanent are:— Eternity, im- 
mutability, unity, ideality. The transitive (or relative) are :— 
Omnipotence, ubiquity, omniscience. The moral are :—Wisdom, 
goodness, holiness, blessedness. 

Chapter third derives, from this God, creation ; but proceeds 
to ask :— Was this creation a pure origination, or a mere forma- 
tion? Whence shall we be helped to the true answer? Not, 
answers Dr. Cocker, from a verbal criticism of the words of 
Revelation, but from the general drift of that Revelation, and 
under the quidenes of a correct conception of God. 

As, according to this conception, God is the sole source of all 
existence, it follows that creation was a pure and voluntary origi- 
nation. This origination was called forth, neither by any want 
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of God’s inner nature, nor by any occasion external to him, 
Here follows an intensely interesting and novel discussion of the 
old problems of time, space, number, and matter, and a refutation 
of such as hold that the creative act was conditioned by time, 
space, or matter. Creation, then, was the ‘causing of wholly 
new existence’, And God caused it, without being helped in 
the work by anything outside of himself. Such an act, the 
author admits, ‘is utterly incomprehensible to us’. But so also 
are a thousand other things, which nevertheless we are compelled 
to admit. Creation, however, was not produced out of nothing, 
in the bald sense of that word ; but rather, the author seems to 
teach, out of the inner potentialities of the Divine Nature. 

Chapter fourth discusses creation as an objective fact, dealing 
largely with modern scientistic notions as to the nature of matter, 
of force, of organic life, &c., and arriving at a thorough convic- 
tion that both the matter of the universe and its form had a 
beginning, and also that the present movement of things points 
toward an ultimate cosmical cataclysm, in which the present 
order of things will have its end. 

Chapter fifth is an able attempt to evolve a true harmony 
between Genesis and science. As a basis of his attempt, the 
author holds that the design of the Mosaic cosmogony was to 
teach theology, not science ; and that the narrative is poetic, sym- 
bolical, and unchronological. 

Chapters sixth and seventh discuss God’s relation to the 
world, endeavoring to find the true middle-ground between the 
chilliness of deism and the fanaticism of pantheism. The author 
inclines to the ancient notion of a creatio continua, taking literally 
the words of John Wesley, that the sun, moon and stars ‘are 
moved every moment by the Almighty hand that made them’, 
Hence, ‘the divine conservation of the world is the simple, 
universal, uniform efficiency of God’. 

/~ Chapter eighth shows how God has led —s through all 
the stages of an individual human life up to moral manhood, 
Thus, stage first :—Jnfancy ; submission to absolute authority — 
the Oriental period. Stage second :—Childhood ; the discipline 

of conscience—the Hebrew period. Stage third :— Youth; the 

development of personal liberty—the Greek period. Stage 
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. fourth :— Manhood ; the discipline of the will under social ° 
e law—the Roman period. Stage fifth :—Manhood transfigured ; 
n the development of philanthropy —the Christian period. 

Chapter ninth solves readily all objections to special provi-\ 
dences, and to physical answers to prayer, by urging these posi- 
tions :—that ‘the immanent God is the life of all nature’; that 
‘His omnipotence is the force; his reason, the law ; and his 
omnipresence, the life of all nature’. ‘God is power; God is 
law; God is love. Love is the motive; law is the method ; 
and power is the hand manifested in all the changes in the uni- 
verse’. Answers to prayer, ‘we may call special providences, or 
even miracles, if we please’; but really, they are no more directly 
: from God ‘ than the budding of the leaf, or the blooming of the 
flower ’. 

The concluding chapters, on moral government, will satisfy 

nearly all expectations. The author earnestly endeavors to 

guard the freedom of man, and also the divine sovereignty. 

He sees no antagonism between Arminianistic ability to contrary 

action, and the absoluteness of God’s foreknowledge of all the 

actions of creatural volition. 

. The book terminates with all the enthusiasm with which it 

| began. We heartily thank the author for the pleasant and 

fruitful hours to which he has helped us. 

With all the excellences of the work, it presents certain feat- 
| ures which we are forced to regard with regret. It does not 

distinctly enough, and consistently enough, attribute positive 
existence to matter. It occasionally treats thoughts as things, 
and attributes or qualities as entities. It leans too much toward 
pantheism. It seems in different places to hold antagonistic 
views. 
Let us therefore reéxamine the work, and look at some of the 
points in detail. 

/ The author’s extensive use of the word will as a synonym of 
God, strikes us strangely. God is not will; but God wills. God } 
is not power, but He is powerful. Will is not God, but a mode / 

of God’s being. 

Is the statement that ‘simple being without attributes is a 
notion without contents’, correct? Has not such a notion this 
content, viz. being? The subject in question certainly is. 
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Speaking of the Divine Will, Dr. Cocker says :—‘ In thinking 

and desiring it effectuates ; for thinking and operating, desiring | 
. . . \ 

and doing, are one with God’. Is not this a venturesome | ’ 


position? Cannot God think of a possible world without effec- | 
tuating it? Cannot He think of infinite possibilities without / 
realizing them? Does He not desire that all men be saved? _/ | 
/ What does the author mean by the following? ‘The nature | 
{of God, as distinct from his essence, is absolutely his own act’? | 
‘God is good, because he wills to be good, and not from any con- 
straining, immanent necessity ; otherwise he could not be an ob- 
ject of praise, adoration, and love’? The nature or character of 
God cannot be distinct from his essence ; it is but a determination 
of that essence. Does the author not admit the absurdity of the 
supposition that God could, if He so chose, be otherwise than good? 
Does he not admit that, by every definition, the Infinitely Wise 
God cannot be or act otherwise than He is and does? Why is it 
‘impossible for God to lie’, if it be not from an immanent 
necessity of His nature? Even in an entirely perfected moral 
creature there is an immanent impossibility of being or doing other- 
wise than as he is and does. How much more is it so with God! 
As the completed sinner and the perfected saint are in an absolute 
impossibility of doing, the one, right; the other, wrong; so the 
eternal God is in an eternal impossibility of doing wrong. And 
the inference that, if this be the case, then it is impossible to 
praise Him for doing right, is a complete non sequitur. Do we 
cease to praise honesty in the confirmed honest man, because we 
know that it has become as natural for him to be so as for water 
to run down hill? Do not all good men, the longer they are 
good, rise further and further from the possibility of sin, and 
toward an immanent impossibility of sin? And do they therefore 
become gradually less worthy of praise ? Or does their praiseworthi- 
ness last only so long as they are not as yet fully victorious over 
sin? and does it cease as soon as they are become perfect? Now, 
God is in this latter case. He never had to struggle for victory ; 
He never was tempted to do wrong—it was always infinitely im- 
possible for Him to do so. And yet God is infinitely free. But 
His freedom is of that higher type which absolutely precludes an 
arbitrary volition. His choices are the expression of His perfect 
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nature; and they are right simply because they are such expres- 
sion, and for no other reason. And for all that God is praise- 
worthy,—praiseworthy for what He is, and for what He has done. 

Dr. Cocker complains of the word-jugglery of philosophers in 
the use of the terms time and space, duration and extension, eternity 
and immensity ; but we fear he has not much bettered the matter. 
What, e. g., are we to think of the notion that God is ‘the efficient 
cause of time’, and ‘ the almighty cause of space’? And yet the 
author’s idea of time and space is very satisfactory. He holds 
that they are not ‘real entities’, but simply relations: ‘space is 
the relation of coéxisting material things’; ‘time is the relation 
of successive existence’. But why, then, put them in the same 
category with matter? Why speak of time, space, matter, and 
number, as if they were things of the same nature? While 
demonstrating that God did not create the universe out of any- 
thing previously existing, and showing that all that is and yet is 
not God, was created by God, why discuss the subjects of time 
and space and number? Surely the shorter course would have 
been simply to hold fast to the true notion of time and space, viz. 
that they are not ‘ real entities’, and hence not subjects of crea- 
tive power at all. Only things are capable of creation: space 
and time are only relations or thoughts, and hence not capable of 
creation. Did space and time exist before creation? The ques- 
tion is absurd. Space and time, strictly speaking, never existed : 
they are idealities, not realities; thoughts, not things ; relations, 
not entities. Whenever things exist, relations spring up; and 
space is a convenient term for the possibility of these relations. 
Whenever motion exists, succession arises ; and time is a general 
term for the measurement and comparison of succession. 

Dr. Cocker makes a radical distinction between time and 
eternity. ‘Time is the measure of finite duration’; but ‘God is 
timeless’. ‘Time began when creation began’. Time has ‘no 
relation to God’. . How, then, are we to think of God’s existence 
prior to creation? Was He like an infinite ocean, in absolute 
stagnation? No intellectual life, no motion, no succession of 
thought? No circulation of love between Father, Son, and 
Spirit? No volition? Or does the author hold only to a logi+ 
cal, but not real, priority of God to creation ; so that practically 
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there never was a timeless existence of God—never a time in 
which He had not as yet confronted himself with the universe as 
his non-self? But this notion of the timelessness of God gets us 
into more difficulties than it gets us out of. Does God, then, not 
know his universe as it is? Does He ignore the distinction 
between before and after? Does not human life in its progress, 
from the innocent child to the aged sinner, afford to God two 
different and successive conceptions? In a word, is there not a 
real succession of things and events in the universe, and does not 
God know them as such ? 

What is Dr. Cocker’s conception of spirit? Is it a thing, a 
substantiality ; or is it some such vague something as space or 
time? He says:—‘To a disembodied spirit there can be no 
here and no there’. If this be true, then theologians have asked 
a good many foolish questions. Where is the place of departed 
spirits? Where was Jesus’ spirit between the crucifixion and 
the resurrection? Nowhere! answers Dr. Cocker. They are 
neither here nor there. But, pray, what is a spirit which is no- 
where? And how of God? Is there no here nor there to God ? 
Is He not rather all-where? Is He not both here and there? 

We have searched in vain for Dr. Cocker’s conception of mat- 
ter. The nearest to it is this:—‘ The entire tendency of (modern) 
science is, to reduce matter from the rank of entities to the rank 
of phenomena’. A leaning toward this view throws a good deal 
of nebulousness over some teachings of this book. For, grant once 
that matter is but phenomena, and what is the result? That 
matter does not exist at all, Phenomena are but appearances ; 
there is no real finite substance behind them at all. All is mere 
seeming; matter is not, it only seems to be. But this is not the 
idea of Dr. Cocker. He dves not place empty nothing behind 
the phenomena of matter; but he places God there. ‘The phe- 
nomena of nature are the phenomena of force’. And ‘ force is 
the act of the immanent Deity’. But what, then, is matter? It 
is but a name for the presence of God behind the phenomena of 
nature. But has matter any positive existence other than the 
being of God? Let us see: matter is but mere phenomena; but 
of what? Of force. But what is force? The act of God. 
Hence matter is but another word for the being of God. Then 
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the world of matter is not one thing, and God another thing ; it 
is but an outflow of the divine life itself. The sole substantiality 
behind nature is the substantiality of God. And thus we are 
simply pantheists. But Dr. Cocker repels this inference ; though 
we think his logic leads him there, and nowhere else. The only 
possible escape from pantheism is, we think, to regard the uni- 
verse as a positive, substantial existence, created in the beginning 
by God, and now standing over against God, as a second real 
reality. 

In carrying out the notion that God is the sole actor in nature, 
Dr. Cocker, in our opinion, manufactures difficulties where there 
is no need of them. ‘Matter’, he holds, ‘is the merely passive 
or statical condition for the action of force’. ‘Force is not an 
attribute of matter’. ‘Spirit-force is the only force in the wniverse’. 
Hence the easy inference: whatever has ever taken place in the 
universe was done directly and immediately either by God or by 
some created spirit. Hence the force of gravitation is simply the 
eternally exerted will of God. All the processes of nature are \ 
simply the direct, immediate movements of God’s volition. 
Will, then, Dr. Cocker please tell us the difference between the 
natural and the supernatural? If all nature is thus a stupendous / 
miracle, where is there any room for the small miracles of Christ ? 

But here is another imagined difficulty which is laboriously 
discussed: How can matter exert force through space? How 
can the earth attract the moon? The conclusion is that it can- 
not, and does not; and the inference is, that it is an incessantly 
exerted volition of God that does all this. But why invent this 
gratuitous trouble? Why not adopt the much simpler and 
nobler solution, that the infinitely wise God so endowed matter 
when He made it, as that it now does, by virtue of its God-given 
constitution, possess the power or attribute of attraction through 
space, of gravitation? It is certainly a nobler conception of a 
watchmaker, to suppose him able to make a watch that will run 
just as he sets it until he sees fit to modify it, rather than to 
suppose him necessitated to stand by and turn it round, day and 
night, with his finger. So also of the Artificer of the universe. 

With such views of nature and of matter, we fail to see how 
Dr. Cocker reserves any footing for real creatural freedom. And 
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yet he speaks of man as a ‘ new and subtile force, superior to 
nature’, which ‘can subordinate the forces of nature’. But just 
before this he had told us that the ‘constitutive principle of 
nature was God’, and that the forces of nature are the will of 
God. Put these things together, and what results? That man 
is superior to God; that man can subordinate the will of God. 
We confess we prefer to avoid such consequences. 
i, The chapter on providence in human history, seems to us too 
fatalistic. We hesitate to say: God ‘has ordained the progress 
of empire and the course of civilization’. Did God ordain that 
civilization should not long since have gone into Africa? Did 
He ordain that Spanish civilization should take no other course 
than the one it has taken? And if these be not pertinent ques- 
‘tions, then what proper sense is there in the words of Dr. Cocker? 

By holding to the old scholastic view of a creatio continua, our 
author becomes involved in dangerous positions. He says: 
‘God is the immanent ground of man’s spiritual being’. ‘ God 
is immanent in man, and man is immanent in God’. But, pray, 
what is the immanent ground of a thing? If not the thing 
itself, what is a thing in addition to its immanent ground? 
Nothing. The immanent ground of a thing must have determi- 
nations, qualities; and these qualities are nothing apart from 
their ground. How, then, are we to escape the inference: 
Man’s spiritual being is God? And yet Dr. Cocker is no dis- 
ciple of Jacob Bohme. 

But this whole theory of creation and conservation as a 
ereatio continua is pure and unmitigated mysticism. It is worse; 
it is pantheism. And it is fraught with fearful moral conse- 
quences. Jor, if the universe has no being in itself; if God has 
not so made it that, on being made, it is a positive entity other‘ 
than His own entity; if it has no substratum of reality other 
than the reality of God ; in a word, if it be but phenomenal, and 
God the ground of its phenomena: then it does not exist at all; 
then, it is but God objectifying himself; then, God is the sole 
reality, and we are but transient ripples upon the bosom of the 
Omnipresent One. If the world needs any moment to be held 
into existence, then it never was really in existence; for the very 
idea of existence includes that of during in being. If it needs to 
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be created anew every moment, then its present has no identity 
with its past or its future ; then it is not the same old sinner that 
commits a new crime, but it is, every time, a new sinner ; then, 
God himself positively creates sinners ; then the Evil One is not, 
as common people think, the same identical Devil, but he is a 
perpetual succession of new devils, incessantly created by God ; 
then, in fine, all punishment is unjust, for it falls, not upon the 
old sinner, but upon a new one created in his place. Surely it is 
a very mistaken zeal which burdens theology with such gra- 
tuitous difficulties. Its only excuse is its seeming piety ; but 
this piety is only seeming. It is of the same type as that which 
renders God the author of sin by its unwise zeal to exalt God’s 
omnipotence. 

We much prefer a different view. It is certainly-an un- 
healthy theology which forbids us to believe that God could 
make a world, which would stay made, at least for twenty-four 
hours, without being held in existence by a momentarily exerted 
volition. We admit the possible pantheistic interpretation of the 
text, ‘in Him we live and move and have our being’; we 
know that Dr. Cocker, after the precedent of Hegel, has used it 
with great plausibility ; but we prefer to temper such a text by 
other no less sacred texts, thus understanding Scripture by 
Scripture. In a word, we much prefer the positions taken by 
Richard Rothe on this entire subject. Here we find a healthier 
and more bracing atmosphere. Here we have a solid footing for 
both God and man. Here, when God deals with man, He deals 
with a reality, not a phantom. Here, God is real, and man and 
nature are real also. 

But with all these (to-us seeming) defects, we are exceedingly 
glad to have fallen in with this beautiful and earnest book. 
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Robert Emmet. 


Art. V.—The Life and Times of Robert Emmet. By R. R. 
Madden, M.D., M.R.F.A. New York: P. M. Haverty, 
1857. 

One of the strongest proofs we have of the hold that patriotism 
has upon the human heart, is the fact that an impartial record is 
ever kept of popular movements that have been unsuccessful. 
Slight indeed is the incentive to undertake so thankless a task as 
to become the historian of a ‘lost cause’. Small indeed is the 
encouragement to laboriously collect material for the faithful 
recital of its incidents and the elucidation of its principles, 
While that generation lasts which has seen such a tragedy 


* enacted, the winning party hear coldly and indifferently, if at all; 


while the losers have neither means nor heart to give guerdon of 
money or praise to him who redpens a wound at every touch, 
and whose most spirited relation of past successes but awakens a 
deeper sigh, in view of the final disaster, which is so much more 
fresh in the mind. Seeing that to disinterestedness alone we 
must look to embalm the memory of defeated greatness, we do 
regard it as one of the many proofs of the divine origin and 
glorious destiny of man, that noble and pure-minded actions are 
seldom allowed to pass unnoted by the pen of history, however 
disastrously they may have resulted. We of the South speak 
knowingly on this subject, feeling what we owe to the unrequited 


‘labors of those authors who have contributed to literature the 


clear and cogent defence of the course pursued by our section 
during the late civil war, moved as they must have been by the 
love of truth, and not the hope of gain. 

In the judgment of the world at large, success seems to be the 
gauge by which the morale of all public movements is measured. 
When we say the world, we mean that outward and visible repre- 
sentation of mankind as embodied in government and society. 
If revolution is accomplished, its participants are heroes and 
patriots ; if rebellion is crushed, its movers are branded as rebels 
and traitors. Man must yield to superior force, and quietly 
submit to coercion with which he has no power to cope. The 
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spectator may acquiesce in the result as inevitable, but there is a 
deeper, more genuine part of his nature, which will assert itself, 
and compel him, perhaps unconsciously, to pass a more philo- 
sophical judgment upon the deeds of his fellow-man. He must 
needs go behind the end to the means, and farther yet, to the 
intent with which those means were put in operation. Let the 
proud conqueror to-day ride forth, amid the deafening plaudits 
of the time-serving, gaping crowd; but the calm verdict of pos- 
terity will surely tcar all ill-won laurels from his brow, to place 
them perhaps upon that of the very victim who now is dragged 
a captive in his train. 
By a seeming Jaw of compensation, those who have been emi- 
nently unfortunate in life, have a peculiar and abiding hold 
upon the hearts of their fellow-men ; and by a sort of luxury of 
woe, there is no more cherished indulgence for the young and 
enthusiastic of every age and degree, than that of tenderly dwel- 
ling upon the untimely fate of those who have suffered innocently. 
, Those, too, who have suffered themselves, will best know how 
/to appreciate the sufferings of others ; and perhaps it is this cause 
\which has led the writer to fancy that a short sketch of the life 
and death of the Irish patriot, Robert Emmet, might make no 

unacceptable chapter in the contents of our SourHERN REVIEW. 

To the eye of faith, no sacrifice seems insignificant which was 
made for the sake of principle. Those who have the broadest 
conceptions of the sphere of man, the most enlarged ideas as to 
the scope of his powers and destiny, will be most ready to admit 
that ‘things are not as they seem’, nor the mightiest levers that 

-move the universe those that are visible and noisy in their 
working. That there may be a peculiarly high and sacred mis- 
sion entrusted to those who are in bondage and subject to tyranny, 
who shall doubt who is familiar with Bible history? Was it 
without aim or purpose, think you, that our Saviour chose th 
time for His being made flesh and dwelling among men, when 
the land of his birth was subject to a foreign yoke, when Jeru- 
salem, over which he wept so tenderly, was desolate, trodden 
daily by the feet of cruel Roman soldiers, the most imperious 


tyrants the world has ever seen? We are told that the Captain/ 


of our salvation was made perfect through suffering. Surely it 
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was not the least part of His suffering to see the inheritance of 
David possessed by such monsters as were the Herods. Should 
not those nations who unwillingly bear the yoke of servitude, 
endure their fate more patiently, when they remember that their 
Master submitted to a like ordeal, which He surely would not 
have done had it not been the best discipline for perfecting him 
for his mission? Shall the servant be greater than his Lord, or 
not rather rejoice to be made partaker of His humiliation, in 
order to be the better fitted for participation in that glory so 
quickly to be revealed in its fulness ? 

The insurrection in which Robert Emmet lost his life was 
meant to be the majestic uprising of a whole nation, to shake off 
the yoke of its oppressors; it really proved to be but the action 
of a handful of men, almost too few to deserve the appellation 
of a mob. Yet the memory of Emmet —call him misguided 
if you will — seems to have been embalmed in the hearts of his 
countrymen, to an unparalleled degree; and his name to have a 
talismanic power for awakening the deepest emotions of their 
souls. One feels that the theme should be approached with 
peculiar delicacy, bearing in mind Robert Emmet’s own touching 
appeal to the world, to bestow upon him only ‘the charity of 
silence’; a request which was made upon that solemn occasion 
when he stood, a condemned criminal, before the bar of so-called 
justice, and in response to the permission granted him to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced against him. The 
speech then made was one whose thrilling eloquence melted even 
his hard-hearted persecutors, and to this day echoes with un- 
speakable pathos in the hearts of many, who only know it 
through the colder medium of the printed page. 

Robert Emmet was born of a gifted family. His father was 
for many years state physician in Dublin; and of his three sons, 
Temple, Thomas Addis, and Robert, it is difficult to decide 
which possessed the greatest genius. Mr. Grattan says:— 
‘Temple Emmet, before he came to the bar, knew more law 
than any of the judges on the bench; and if he had been placed 
on one side, and the whole bench opposed to him, he could have 
been examined against them, and would have answered better, 
both in law and divinity, than any judge or bishop in the land’. 
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His brilliant career was cut short by an early and lamented death 
in 1788. Asa student, Thomas Addis Emmet knew no superior, 
and was moreover so popular from his social qualities, that he 
was at one time president of five societies, some of them connected 
with scientific, some with literary, and some with medical subjects. 
Not until after his elder brother’s death did he turn his attention 
to the law, in whose pursuit he was to attain such eminence ; 
for, with that versatility of genius for which his family is so 
remarkable, he was equally well versed in medicine. It was 
eight years after choosing his profession before his political 
position was defined. He then joined the society of United, 
Irishmen, whose objects, according to their own explanation, 
were, ‘to forward a brotherhood of affection, a community of 
rights, an identity of interests, and a union of power among 
Irishmen of every religious persuasion, as the only means of 
Ireland’s chief good; an impartial and adequate representation 
in an Irish Parliament’. To the maintenance of these liberal 
principles Emmet devoted himself with all the ardor of a loyal 
nature, and was soon called, under the scourge of persecution, to 
prove incontestably the sincerity of his convictions. His identi- 
fication with the United Irishmen dates from the arrest, and 
imprisonment in the Tower, of Arthur O’Conner, its chief leader. 
Although Mr. Emmet had previously declined to become a 
member of its directory, he had courage to assume its most 
prominent post, so soon as he became convinced that his active 
codperation would render efficient aid to the cause, which he 
believed to be that of his country. 

The uprising of the populace in France, and more yet, the 
triumph of republican principles in America, had infused into the 
Irish likewise, a burning desire to free their country from the 
yoke of England, which, at that time, seemed to press, with 
more than ordinary severity, through the character of the men in 
power. Yet in the councils of these advocates of freedom, any- 
thing but harmony prevailed, and the leaders were divided upon 
even so vital a point as to whether they should rely upon their 
own resources, in offering resistance to Government, or seek aid 
from abroad. From France came specious offers of assistance, 
by inaugurating an invasion of the kingdom ; and in an evil hour . 
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they were heeded. Napoleon found it consonant with his schemes 
for universal dominion to amuse their agents with promises of 
coming to the help of Ireland with 50,000 men, but when the | 
time came he.signally failed to redeem his pledge. Years after- | 
wards, in reviewing the progress of this ill-fated struggle, Mr. 
Emmet gave it as his confirmed opinion, that this reliance upon 
French assistance had been the fatal cause of the overthrow of 
freedom’s friends in Ireland, and pronounced Napoleon to be 
the worst enemy that that unhappy country had ever known. 

Spies, especially one Reynolds, informed the Irish Govern- 
ment of all the schemes and projects of the patriots, and on the 
12th of March, 1798, Emmet, Macneven, Jackson, and Sweetman 
were arrested, taken to Dublin Castle, and finally committed to 
Newgate, where had already been confined no less than twenty 
of their confréres. 

Thomas Addis Emmet had married, in 1791, Miss Patten, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman, and she now gave an ex- 
ample of wifely devotion which has been rarely equalled and 
never excelled. In the teeth of a ruffianly and unfeeling jailor, 
she declared her determination to share the captivity of her 
husband, with such resoluteness of spirit, that the rude man 
was actually overawed, in presence of the delicate, feeble woman, 
and unwillingly yielded the point. For more than four long 
weary years she endured the trials and privations of prison-life, 
sustaining the drooping spirits of her husband, and by her gentle 
womanly ministrations, soothing and cheering hours whose dull- 
ness might otherwise have proved intolerable. During the first 
year of their incarceration she was only allowed to leave the 
prison upon one occasion, when her child was very ill; the 
authorities having, in the first instance, only sullenly consented 
to Mrs. Emmet’s sharing her husband’s prison, on condition that, 
if she ever left it, she should not be permitted to return. In the 
last place of their imprisonment, Fort George, Scotland, they 
met with the kindest treatment from its governor, Stuart; and it 
was"only through this gentleman’s assuming a grave responsi- 
bility that Mr. Emmet was, at last, released with the rest of the 
prisoners. When the order came for the liberation of the cap- 
tives, his name having been omitted, he was about to leave the 
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room with despair in his heart, when the kind old gentleman, 
evidently under the impulse of strong emotion, recalled him and 
said :—‘ Mr. Emmet, you shall go; I will take all hazards and 
all responsibility. You shall go to-morrow with the rest of the 
prisoners, and I will stand between you and the Government’. 
Their sentence being exile, Mr. Th. A. Emmet and his family em- 
barked for Cuxhaven on the 30th of June, 1802, and landed in 
Holland the 4th of July. The following winter was passed by 
them at Brussels, where they received news of the death of their 
father, Dr. Emmet, and there too their brother Robert made 
them a visit; their last meeting, as it proved, on earth. 

In 1804, Th. Addis Emmet became a citizen of our own 
country, and, at the New York bar, as a lawyer and orator, 
attained an eminence which, as was said by a distinguished 
compeer, ‘not only elevated the character of his profession, but 
reflected back a lustre on his native land’. His mind was char- 
acterized by a breadth of comprehension and depth of thought, 
united to a play of fancy, and genius for apt illustration that was 
most unusual, and gave him immense power for swaying the 
hearts of his hearers. His personal appearance was impressive, 
although his simplicity and modesty of disposition found expres- 
sion in the utmost plainness and want of pretension in dress and 
manners. An-abiding testimony to his worth may be seen in 
the noble granite monument that stands in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, overlooking the most crowded part of Broadway, New 
York, since it was reared to his memory by the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. A pleasing proof of his enlightenment of mind 
and liberality of feeling is given in the fact that a large share of 
the fund for this monument was contributed by the American 
Catholic Association, in acknowledgment of his efforts to enfran- 
chise the members of that communion from the political bondage * 
under which they suffered in Ireland. Although a Protestant 
himself, he manfully advocated ‘Catholic emancipation’, and 
was rewarded for his liberality by the warm appreciation of his 
countrymen of that faith. 

But it is time to revert to the more immediate subject of this 
memoir. Robert Emmet was born in Dublin, on the 4th of 
March, 1778. He was sent to the very best schools of that city, 
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and entered Trinity College as a student in 1793, when he was 
only fifteen years of age. His career at college was a brilliant 
one, as had been that of his brothers before him. ‘Exact science 
was the department, however, in which he shone preéminently, 
until his talent for public speaking brought him into yet more 
conspicuous notice. The admiration of all his fellows was 
attracted when his marvellous powers of oratory were brought into 
display, by the animated discussions conducted in the ‘ Historical 
Society’ of Trinity College. Thomas Moore, who was a fellow- 
student and friend, gives the following tribute to his character at 
that time, in his ‘ Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ’: 
‘Were I to number indeed the men among all I have ever known, 
who appeared to me to combine in the greatest degree, pure moral 
worth with intellectual power, I should, among the highest of 
the few, place Robert Emmet. Wholly free from the follies and 
frailties of youth—though how capable he was of the most de- 
voted passion, events afterwards proved—the pursuit of science, 
in which he eminently distinguished himself, seemed at this time 
the only object that at all divided his thoughts with that enthu- 
siasm for Irish freedom, which in him was an hereditary, as well 
as national, feeling; himself being the second martyr his father 
had given to the cause. Simple in all his habits, and with a) 
repose of look and manner indicating but little movement within, 
it was only when the spring was touched that set his feelings; 
and through them, his intellect, in motion, that he at all rose above 
the level of ordinary men. On no occasion was this more par- 
ticularly striking than in those displays of oratory with which, 
both in the Debating and Historical Society, he so often enchained 
the attention and sympathy of his young audience. No two 
individuals, indeed, could be more unlike to each other, than was 
the same youth to himself before rising to speak and after ;—the 
brow that had appeared inanimate and almost drooping, at once 
elevating itself to all the consciousness of power, and the whole 
countenance and figure of the speaker assuming a change as of 
one suddenly inspired. Of his oratory, it must be recollected, I 
speak from youthful impressions; but I have heard little since 
that appeared to me of a loftier, or what is a far more rare quality 
in Irish eloquence, purer character ; and the effects it produced, 
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as well from its own exciting power as from the susceptibility 
with which his audience caught up every allusion to passing 
events, were such as to attract at least the serious attention of the 
fellows; and by their desire, one of the scholars, a man of ad- 
vanced standing and reputation for oratory, came to attend our 
debates, expressly for the purpose of answering Emmet, and en- 
deavoring to neutralize the impressions of his fervid eloquence. 
Such, in heart and mind, was another of those devoted men, who, 
with gifts that would have made the ornaments and supports of 
a well-regulated community, were driven to live the lives of con- 
spirators, and die the death of traitors, by a system of govern- 
ment, which it would be difficult even to think of with patience, 
did we not gather a hope, from the present aspect of the whole 
civilized world, that such a system can never exist again’. 

A writer in one of the leading British magazines thus describes 
the distinctive character of his oratory :—‘ During these harangues, 
Emmet’s fine, manly countenance glowed with an enthusiastic 
ardor, and he delivered himself with as much animated fervor, 
as if he were addressing a numerous but distracted assembly, 
which he wished to persuade. His words flowed with a graceful 
fluency, and he combined his arguments with all the ease of a 
man accustomed to abstract discussions ’. 

One anecdote has been preserved of his early youth, by Dr. 
Madden, which is interesting, both as illustrating his tastes, and 
that resolution and presence of mind which constitute so striking 
a characteristic of his nature. Being passionately fond of chem- 
istry, he was accustomed to make experiments at his father’s 
house, in a sort of impromptu laboratory. On one occasion he 
had been experimenting with corrosive sublimate, and afterwards 
sat down to the solution of a difficult algebraic problem. ‘While 
absorbed in thought, he unconsciously began biting his finger- 
nails, and thus took internally some of the poison. He was soon 
attacked with most terrible pain, and awaking to a consciousness 
of the cause of his sufferings, instead of rousing or alarming any 
of his family, he quietly proceeded to the library, looked in an 
encyclopedia for the article ‘ Poisons’, found that chalk was the 
best prophylactic in similar cases, and recollecting where some 
might be found, he made his way to it, although the door of an’ 
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out-house had first to be broken open. In the morning, it is 
said, his face looked as small and as yellow as an orange ; yet, 
the poison in his system was neutralized, and the problem solved, 

Although the laws of the Debating Society prohibited the 
discussion of political questions bearing upon present issues, yet 
the burning indignation that filled every patriotic Irish breast 
against the misrule and tyranny to which their beloved country 
was subject, could not fail to find significant, if sabdued, expres- 
sion in the utterances of the enthusiastic and gifted youths, whose 
study of history and ethics but served to enhance their precon- 
ceived ideas of the rights of the ruled and responsibilities of the 
ruler. In the February of the same year that saw Th. Addis 
Emmet incarcerated under charges of disloyalty, Chancellor Clare 
arraigned many of the students for alleged treasonable practices, 
requiring them upon oath to give testimony against their fellow- 
students. This some refused to do, and among them Robert 
Emmet. / When summoned before the Board of Visitation, 

/which had undertaken to examine the suspected students, in- 
stead of attending he wrote a letter, expostulating strongly against 
the young men being required to furnish testimony that might 
inculpate their fellow-students, requesting in conclusion to have 
his name taken off the college roll. Chancellor Clare is said to 
have been a man of vindictive temper as well as violent preju- 
dice, and hence was not slow in resenting this resistance to his 
authority. The contumacious student was expelled, in company 
with eighteen others. 

Having been thus summarily ejected from the academic shades, 
Robert Emmet proceeded to travel; but we have no detailed 
account of his manner of life and plans, nor do we even know 
whether he pursued a fixed course of study. Certain it is that 
he devoted his attention in some degree to military tactics ; that 
he was connected with the United Irishmen whose rendezvous 
was Paris, and probability points to the conclusion that his mind 
and heart were becoming more and more imbued with one all- 
absorbing passion, viz. the deliverance of Ireland, to be obtained 
at any cost of life or treasure. ‘ 

To decide whether such a course be praiseworthy or blameable, 
involves nice and delicate questions of moral significance, about 
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which mankind have never yet agreed. Answers still differ\ 
according to the color of the political creed ; but if a man’s action 
must be brought before the tribunal of conscience, Robert Emmet 
must be acquitted of guilt in the course which he pursued. In 
his own mind there existed no doubt as to the justice and holi- 
ness of the cause to which he now dedicated his every energy, 
and whose furtherance he pursued with undeviating directness. 
Although the conception of the enterprise was not original with 
himself, as has been stated, he eagerly embraced its conditions, 
believing them to represent the cherished conviction and purpose 
of every Irish patriot. The independence won by the American 
colonies, and the subversion of the French monarchy, no doubt 
furnished the precedents, which seemed to warrant other 
oppressed peoples in raising the standard of resistance to tyranny. 
Seven hundred years of subjection to the superior power of Eng- 
‘Jand had not subdued the spirit of Ireland. In vain had the 
yoke been riveted again and again upon her neck, with circum- 
stances of ever-increasing cruelty ; hope yet survived, and in the 
opening of this new century, her sanguine sons advanced once 
more to the conflict. In the mirror of their own courageous, 
' determined souls they read a future, how different from that which 
was so soon to close about them ina pall of deep and dark des- 
pair. While abroad, as before mentioned, Robert Emmet had 
visited his brother, who was residing at Brussels, and the two 
were fully in accord with regard to the condition of their 
country and hopes for its speedy redemption. 

In enumerating the grounds upon which Robert,Emmet hoped 
for a successful issue to his design of freeing Ireland, his bio- 
grapher states first : the expectation of assistance from the French, 
whom upon good authority he knew to be meditating an invasion 
of England, which was to be attempted, report said, in August, 
18038 ; secondly, on the knowledge of a popular movement deter- 
mined upon by ‘the Secret Society of England’, which was to be 
brought to act in concert ; thirdly, upon the assurance of support 
and pecuniary aid from very influential parties in Ireland; and 
lastly, upon the codperation of most devoted Irish partisans in 
‘Paris. Bonaparte and Talleyrand gave encouragement to the 
plan of a popular outbreak in Ireland, with a view, no doubt, to 
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profit by it, in a manner that, if carried out, would have left 
their motives no longer problematical. In October, 1802, 
Robert Emmet returned to Dublin from his continental tour, 
deputed by the refugees there to ascertain the true state of 
affairs, and to push matters into action, if the conjuncture of 
events seemed favorable. Who could foresee that ten short 
months would suffice to complete the tragedy which consigned 
this young apostle of liberty to a bloody grave, and saw the 
revolt which was meant to be the sublime assertion of a nation’s 
rights, dwindle into an affair go insignificant as to be deemed 
unworthy of mention by the general historian, and overlooked 
even by the collector of encyclopzedic lore? 

- In order to form any just estimate of the conduct of those who 
banded together to resist the authority of the existing govern- 
ment, it is very necessary to study the grievances which urged_ 
them to such a measure. There are few but agree that there is\ 
a point where the tide of tyranny must be stemmed ; a boundary | 
beyond which, if oppression goes, it becomes a virtue to resist its ) 
encroachments. In weighing, then, the character of Emmet and 
his compatriots, if we would at all enter into the feelings that 
stirred them to action, and appreciate their motives, we should 
pause, and by a careful study of Irish history, try to imbue our 
minds with some such sense of their position, as shall enable us 
in some degree to realize the wrongs under which they suffered, 
and the hopes which allured them to attempt to make their 
country free. It is true, the wise master-builder will sit down 
and count the cost of the building which shall fitly illustrate his 
genius and his skill; but it is also true that most of those deeds 
which have gained for their doers the meed of immortality, were 
wrought under the influence of that exalted enthusiasm which 
stoops not to heed the suggestions of sordid self-interest, but 
repels evil simply because it is evil, and marches gladly into the 
very jaws of death itself, if duty demands the sacrifice. 

Ever since the first invasion of Ireland by her English neigh- 
bors, and under Henry II., the forced settlement in her midst of 
colonists whose estates were held by tenure of public conquest, 
in total defiance of the private rights of individuals, her law had 
been the law of misrule, and her fair fields too often the prey of 
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the boldest robber. Contiguous as were the two kingdoms, their 
peoples were totally distinct in race and origin; and when the 
English took forcible possession of some of the finest districts of 
Ireland, the national prejudices and dislikes were but heightened 
by the law which held sway within ‘The Pale’, as the English 
doraain was called, which made it a punishable offence for its 
citizens to intermarry with the Irish natives, or allow them to 
adopt their children. Such statutes as ‘The Kilkenny’ were 
well calculated to keep alive national animosity ; nor, as the cen- 
turies moved on, was much done to temper and allay such hos- 
tility, if we may take as a specimen of the English treatment of 
their weaker neighbor, the discipline administered by Cromwell, 
when he overran the island, and subdued it more effectually 
than had ever been done before. Certainly the mild principles 
of the Christian religion seem to have been totally ignored by the 
Puritan General, who gave orders for such massacres as those of 
Drogheda and Wexford, whose details would be revolting to 
Pagan ears. 

Again, in the days of William III. the severity and sternness 
of justice were better exemplified than the blessedness of mercy, 
when the sword was once more unsheathed, and unwilling 
Ireland compelled to acknowledge an English master. When, 
in accordance with the stipulations of the treaty following the 
capitulation of Limerick in 1691, option was given the troops of 
remaining in their now subject land, or going to seek military 
service in France, fourteen thousand men preferred exile to resi- 
dence at home, whence every vestige of freedom had disappeared. 
The scene at Cork, where the embarkation of the troops took 
place, was touching beyond description. The Irish General had 
promised that the men might take their families with them ; but 
when the time came it was found impossible to obtain ship-room 
for the crowds of women and children who flocked to the wharf, 
hoping to share the fortunes of their husbands, fathers or brothers. 
After place was found for many, the shore was still lined with 
multitudes, who filled the air with their shrieks of distress, 
Macaulay writes :—‘ As the last boats put off there was a rush 
into the surf. Some women caught hold of the ropes, were 
dragged out of their depth, clung till their fingers were cut 
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through, and perished in the waves. The ships began to move, 
A wild and terrible wail rose from the shore, and excited un- 
wonted compassion in hearts steeled by hatred of the Irish race 
and of the Roman faith. Even the stern Cromwellian, now at 
length, after a desperate struggle of three years, left the undis- 
puted lord of the blood-stained and devastated island, could not 
hear unmoved that bitter cry, in which was poured forth all the 
rage and all the sorrow of a conquered nation ’. 

For a century after this crushing defeat, Ireland was out- 
wardly quiet; but those who looked deeper than the surface, 
recognized it to be the dull calm of despair, rather than that of 
peace in any true sense of the word. Her exiles rose to distine- 
tion and honor in foreign lands, but at home existed that torpor 
of dejection, from which can never spring either noble impulse 
or manly action. Saddest of all, the people, who were so sorely 
imposed upon from abroad, were torn by faction and divided by 
religious dissension at home. The Roman Catholics and Protes- | 
tants hated each other with a perfect hatred, and hence the more! 
readily fell a prey to the machinations of their common foe. 

Even English historians agree that no country was ever worse 
governed than Ireland under the Georges; and the grievances 
complained of were of no sentimental or imaginary character, but 
such as sap the very foundations of a people’s happiness. In this 
case, by wrongs unredressed and long-continued oppression, Ire- 
land was reduced to a state of misery that found vent from time 
to time in murders and riots that plainly told of a discontent 
deep-seated and pervasive. All emoluments of office, political 
and religious, were monopolized by the members of the Established 
Church, which constituted only a twelfth part of the population. 
While there were five Roman Catholics to every Protestant, the 
former were rigidly excluded from all participation in the adminis- 
tration of government, and, as Swift says, became but hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to their Protestant masters, who, even while 
they thus robbed the native Irish of their patrimonies and usurped 
their places, hated the country that they were misusing, and no 
more regarded themselves as Irishmen than the English residents of 
India consider themselves to be Hindoos. The seats in Parliament 
had been bought up by a few noblemen, and the corruption had 
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spread to such an extent that more than sixty seats were at one 
time in the possession of three families. England also used 
every effort ‘to annihilate Irish commerce and ruin Irish agri- 
culture’, so that poverty, and even famine, were familiar visitants 
at the Irish hearthstone. Speaking of the state of the country 
at this period, Lord Hutchinson thus denominates it, ‘ A corrupt 
aristocracy, a ferocious commonalty, a distracted government, a 
divided people’. Enlightened statesmen were not, however, 
wanting in the British House of Commons, with Pitt at their 
head, to plead the cause of the down-trodden land; but with 
little avail, hindered as well by the woful ignorance of those 
they wished to defend, as by the bigotry and domineering spirit 
of the party in power. At last, after months of disorder and 
agitation, the purpose of the malcontents to offer resistance mani- 
fested itself in an organized rebellion that broke forth in 1798. 
But the revolt was utterly quelled by the defeat which the rebels 
sustained at Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy, and once more 
Ireland was quieted for the hour. 

Pitt was thought to have obtained his noblest political victory, 
when his measures effected the union of England and Ireland, in 
June, 1800. How sincere was the coalition may be guessed, 
when we learn that the consent of the Irish Parliament to the 
measure was bought with ‘a million of money, and a liberal dis- 
tribution of pensions and peerages among its members’. By this 
union, however, some evils were certainly remedied, but others 
still in force seemed to become only the more galling and un- 
bearable. Long before this, had begun that struggle to obtain 
‘Catholic Emancipation’, which was to be waged with varying 
zeal, but unvarying ill-success, for more than a hundred years. 
Good, but bigoted King George III. exclaimed, ‘I count any 
man my personal enemy who proposes any such measure’; and 
his opposition, chiming in, as it did, with the profound jealousy 
of Roman Catholic influence entertained by the English people, 
was fatal to the passage of the bill. 

Coming now to 1802, the date of Robert Emmet’s return from 
the continent, when the same state of affairs existed, and the 
world was ablaze with the new doctrines of ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’; when inalienable rights were beginning to be re- 
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garded as inherent in every citizen of an independent State, is it 
strange that a young man, glowing with the inspiration of genius, 
should partake of the spirit of his age? Is it strange, moreover, 
that he should read the character of his fellow-countrymen by 
the light of his own unselfish spirit, and judging of the de- 
termined nature of their patriotism by what he felt himself, fall 
a victim to his own delusion? So amiable a weakness as that of 
confiding too trustfully in one’s fellows, can but challenge our 
sympathy and pity, while we regretfully condemn its indulgence, 
He was not, however, without historical precedent for success- 
ful effort of the sort he proposed to make. In the year 1640, a 
revolution had been effected in Portugal, which freed it from the 
Spanish yoke, through the means of only forty individuals, who 
conspired successfully, although their plans were some months in 
arranging, and might have been frustrated by the intervention of 
a single betrayer. Dr, Madden thinks that Robert Emmet was 
familiar with the history of this extraordinary revolution ; but 
whether this is so or not, it is certain that he was most sanguine 
as to the prospect of freeing Ireland, and that right speedily. 
Delusive promises were made him of whole districts rising, so 
soon as the standard of revolt should be lifted. Influential nobles 
and rich men promised pecuniary and other aid, so that he pro- 
ceeded hopefully and diligently in making the neodful prepgra- 
tions. The Castle at Dublin was to be the first object of attack, 
and depots of arms were consequently established, with great 
secrecy, in at least three different quarters of the city. Robert 
Emmet said, upon his first landing, that some of the first men of 
the country had invited him over ; but those wlio staked their all 
upon the success of his undertaking were, for the most part, of 
the humbler and more obscure classes. Bernard Duggan, one of 
his most faithful adherents, thus writes of his chief and comrades: 
‘At all times Mr. Emmet seemed cool, tranquil and determined, 
even to the last moment of my seeing him, which was seven 
o’clock that evening of the 23d of July. He appeared to be con- 
fident of success ; he was never light or thoughtless in his manner, 
nor absent nor agitated in his mind. He talked familiarly 
with the men, but still with something of seriousness, nothing of 
jocularity. The men never received any pay for their services; 
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they all acted for the cause, and not for money ; their diet and 
lodging, and sometimes only the latter, was their sole remunera- 
tion. The people had great confidence in him; they would ven- 
ture their lives for him’. 

In the light of what came afterwards, how touching is the fol- 
lowing estimate of his own character and sense of his situation, 
as found inscribed on a bit of paper in the depot, which had 
been the chief assembling place of his partisans :—‘ I have little 
time to look at the thousand difficulties which still lie between 
me and the completion of my wishes. That those difficulties will 
likewise disappear I have ardent, and, I trust, rational hopes ; 
| but, if it is not to be the case, I thank God for having gifted me 
with a sanguine disposition. To that disposition I run from 
| reflection; and if my hopes are without foundation, if a preci- 
pice is opening under my feet, from which duty will not suffer 
me to run back, I am grateful for that sanguine disposition, 
| which leads me to the brink and throws me down, while my} 
eyes are still raised to the visions of happiness that my fancy’ 
formed in the air’. 

What a singular revelation of the man’s inmost soul do these 
few words furnish! How simple and trusting his faith in God! 
How beautiful his spirit of gratitude for a quality of soul he 
recognizes as a gift from on high, and one that he hugs to his 
breast, to shield him against the evil he feels to be impending, 
yet may not shun so long as duty bids him go to meet it. 

Our space will not allow us to go into the minutiz of the 
plans and preparations of these would-be deliverers of their 
country. Suffice it to say, that Robert Emmet was untiring in 
his endeavors to make ample provision of arms and ammunition 
for the exigencies of the occasion, and his enthusiasm was kept 
aflame by apparently adequate responses from many quarters. 
Three hundred men were promised from Wexford, four hundred 
from Kildare, and two hundred of the redoubtable Wicklow 
foresters, all of whom had seen active service. As many as two 
thousand recruits were expected from Dublin; and so it went, 
until the force was amply sufficient for accomplishing the pur- 
pose had in view, provided only it could all be found in place 
at proper time, disciplined, and subject to command. 
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But it had been otherwise ordered. Robert Emmet had not 
intended that any demonstration should be made until the month 
of August, which was the time appointed for the contemplated 
French invasion. But, after an explosion took place in Patrick 
Street Depot, awakening the suspicions and quickening the vig- 
ilance of the Government, he concluded to precipitate matters, 
and the 23d of July 1803 was the date fixed for the long looked- 
for uprising of down-trodden Ireland. 

It is painful to watch the tightening of the meshes in which 
he was gradually ensnared. He has left a succinct statement, in 
his own handwriting, of the carefully concocted scheme, whereby 
Dublin was to be captured. For, the capital secured, did not the 
whole kingdom lie at his feet? And the plan seems to have been 
wonderfully comprehensive, and might well have proved suc- 
cessful, if it had been cleverly carried out in its several particulars, 
But all went wrong. Everything miscarried ; and, as it proved, 
not through want of forethought or wisdom on his part, but 
through the treachery of his agents, who turned out to be spies 
in disguise. The crime of which his failure proved him guilty,) 
found its sources in that lovable quality, which we so hate to con-| 
demn, viz. an overtrustfulness in man, Such a confiding reliance | 
in one’s fellows would indeed seem, if anything could, to have a’ 
talismanic power in exorcising that evil whose presence the soul 
refuses to acknowledge. . Hear himself on the subject, as he 
pours out his heart to his brother, whom he was never again to 
see :—‘ Had I another week, had I one thousand pounds, had I 
one thousand men, I would have feared nothing. There was 
redundancy enough in any one part to have made up, if complete, 
for deficiency in the rest; but there was failure in all — plan, 
preparation, and men. I would have given it the respectability 
of insurrection, but I did not wish uselessly to shed blood .. . 
The very same men that, after success, would have flattered, 


, will now calumniate. The very same men that would have 


\made an offering of unlimited sagacity at the shrine of victory, 
‘will not now be content to take back that portion that belongs of 
right to themselves, but would violate the sanctuary of misfortune, 
and strip her of that covering that candor would have left her’. 
Verily, he was fast acquiring the wisdom of philosophy in the 
school of adversity. 
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The morning of the fatal 23d found the conspirators dis- 
agreed in opinion, jarring in counsel, and totally unprepared to 
cope with the mighty force, whose thunderbolts they were calling 
down upon their heads. The afternoon left the probable issue 
of matters less doubtful still; and at nine o’clock in the evening, 
Robert Emmet was sitting in despondency among a few of his 
most devoted adherents, when suddenly the cry was raised, ‘ We 
are all lost! the army is coming on us!’ Then all that was heroic 
within him rose to meet the occasion ; and he resolved rather to 
perish, arms in hand, than to be caught, as it were, in a trap. 
He marched out, then, into the street, at the head of about eighty 
men ; was joined by about as many more; threw up one blazing 
rocket, the signal agreed upon, and proceeded in the direction of 
the Castle, which was the point he aimed to attack. 

But disorder, alas! of the worst character ensued, and the soul 
of the high-minded Emmet was sickened by finding that his 
patriotic move was but the signal for murder, pillage, and drunken 
excess. His followers passionately asserted that the murder of 
Lord Kilwarden, and other nefarious acts, were not their own, but 
the diabolical stratagem of paid agents of Government for bring- 
ing down upon the people the odium justly attached to such deeds, 
Miss Kilwarden, who was in the carriage with her father at the 
time of his brutal assassination, was rescued from the horrors of 
her situation, and removed to a place of safety, by one of the 
leaders, who is believed, upon good evidence, to have been none 
other than Robert Emmet. 

A half-hour sufficed to disperse the motley crew of insurgents ; 
and Robert Emmet, along with seven or eight of his most trusty 
comrades, made good their escape into the country. About eleven 
o'clock at night he reached the dvor of his own house, at Butter- 
field Lane, where he was known by the name of Mr. Ellis. When 





the maid-servant, Anne Devlin, a young woman twenty-six years - 


old, answered the summons, and found her young master was 
returning a fugitive, her first impulse was, woman-like, to re- 
proach him with the ruin of himself and followers. But a few 
words of explanation and gentle remonstrance quickly caused 
her to change her tone; and from that moment not a murmur 
passed her lips, and she afterwards proved her faithfulness and 
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devotion in a way that has seldom been exhibited by one of her 
class. 

For more than a month Robert Emmet wandered from one 
place of refuge to another, in a vain attempt to elude the pursuit 
of the officers of justice. One of the first places searched was the 
house at Butterfield Lane, where Anne Devlin still remained in 
charge of the premises. On the day its master had left, a troop 
of yeomen, headed by a magistrate, ransacked it from top to 
bottom ; and when it became clear that their bird had flown, they 
were greatly incensed by the disappointment, and vented their 
spite upon this unfortunate woman. She, however, steadfastly 
resisted every appeal to betray her master, although she was 
made to stand against the wall, and was pricked with bayonets, 
while the ruffians questioned her concerning what she knew of 
Mr. Emmet and his doings. At the same time, preparations for 
her execution were made in full sight. Even at last, when she 
was made to stand on a cart, with the rope tied about her neck, 
she still answered, ‘You may murder me, you villains, but not 
one word about him will you ever get from me’. She had just 
time to say, ‘ Lord Jesus have merey on my soul’, when the cart 
was dragged from beneath her feet, and, for one agonizing moment, 
she hung suspended in the air. Her persecutors, however, re- 
lented, and cut her down ere life was quite extinct. She was 
afterwards sent to Dublin for further examination ; and when it 
was found that bribes would not bring her into measures, sub- 
jected to various kinds of torture, and finally placed in solitary 
confinement, where the cruelties to which she was forced to sub- 
mit at last affected her reason, for the time. When, long years 
afterwards, she was liberated from prison, she had outlived friends, 
and had nowhere to turn for shelter, and she lived and died in 
utter neglect and poverty. Forty years after the date of which 
we write, Dr. Madden visited this humble heroine, to extract 
information from her concerning these dark days, and found her 
affections and memory as strong and lively as if the scenes had 
transpired but a few days before. When, she had told of the 
bribe of £500 offered her, which must have been a fortune 
in her eyes, he said to her, jocularly, ‘ You took it, of course?’ 
She replied, with flashing eyes, ‘Me take the money! the price 
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of Mr. Robert’s blood! No! I spurned the rascal’s offer !’ 
Surely, so noble a specimen of incorruptible fidelity in a servant 
deserves to be honored and remembered. 

Yet Robert Emmet’s name is connected, in a far more interest- 
ing way, with woman’s devotion and power of patient endurance. 
His attachment to Miss Curran, which was fully returned by her, 
was the chain which bound him to his native land, and prob- 
ably thus became the immediate cause of his untimely death. 
His friends urged him to flee, and proffered him the means; but 
he said he could not leave Ireland without once more seeing her 
whom he loved more than life. With the hope of seeing her 
pass on her road from Dublin to her father’s country residence, 
he went to Mrs. Palmer’s, at Harold’s Cross, and there his cap- 
ture took place. Major Sim, of infamous memory, was his captor. 
His imprisonment lasted for little more than a month; but during 
that time an ingenious plan for his escape was contrived, which 
failed, however, through the treachery of the turnkey, whose 
good offices had been sought and promised. 

The trial occurred on the 19th of September, lasting from 10 
A.M. to10P.M. He was tried on a charge of high treason. 
The jury brought in a verdict of ‘Guilty’, without retiring from 
the box. Then, upon the usual formal permission extended to 
the prisoner in such circumstances, Emmet arose, and made that 
eloquent speech, whose fame is still so fresh in many lands. In- 
terrupted and browbeaten by an unfeeling judge, the very 
remarks, made upon the spur of the moment, when his train of 
thought was broken, had peculiar force and power. Each inter- 
polated sentence was instinct with genius, and he seemed endowed 
with a gift of repartee that enhanced the beauty of those portions 
which had been carefully prepared, and addressed, as Lord Byron 
said, ‘to time and to eternity, and not toman’, We cannot with- 
hold the concluding paragraph, which may give some idea of 
the whole :— 

‘My Lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice. The blood 
which you seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors which 
surround your victim; it circulates warmly and unruffled 
through its channels, and in a little time it will ery to heaven. 
Be yet patient! I have but a few words more to say. I am going 
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to my cold and silent grave; my lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished ; I have parted with everything that was dear to me in 
this life, and for my country’s cause, with the idol of my soul, 
the object of my affections. My race is run ; the grave opens to 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one request 
to ask at my departure from this world; it is the charity of its 
silence. Let no man write my epitaph; for,as no man who 
knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let not ignorance or 
prejudice asperse them. Let them rest in obscurity and peace, 
my memory be left in oblivion, and my tomb remain uninscribed, 
until other times and other men can do justice to my character. 
When my country takes her place among the nations of the 
earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph be written. I have 
done’. That speech will live while English-speaking people 
have any care to preserve pure specimens of forensic eloquence, 
for the instruction of youth, or the mere gratification of a refined 
and cultured taste. But, what mattered it in the present that 
the eloquence of his tongue thrilled every bystander? Just as 
little as it avails the imprisoned songster to beat his wings 
against the sides of his cage. 

The fate of the prisoner was already sealed ; it only remained 
for the judge to speak. Prejudiced and pitiless as he had pre- 
viously shown himself, even Lord Norbury could not pronounce 
the sentence of death, without showing such emotion as he had 
never evinced on a like occasion. Judgment having been given, 
the condemned man was remanded to prison, where only a few 
hours’ preparation was allowed him for the dreadful end. 
Several touching little incidents have been preserved of those 
hours, illustrative of his character. 

‘On the day of his execution there was found, sketched by his 
own hand, with a pen and ink, upon his table, an admirable 
likeness of himself ; the head severed from the body, which lay 
near it, surrounded by the scaffold, the axe, and all the frightful 
paraphernalia of a high-treason execution. What a strange 
union of tenderness, enthusiasm, and fortitude do not the above 
traits of character exhibit! This fortitude, indeed, never for a 
moment forsook him. On the night previous to his death, he 
slept as soundly as ever; and when the fatal morning dawned, he 
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arose, knelt down and prayed, ordered some milk, which he 
drank, wrote two letters (one to his brother in America, the other 
to the Secretary of State, enclosing it), and then desired the 
sheriff to be informed that he was ready. When they came into 
his room, he said he had two requests to make: one, that his 
arms might be left as loose as possible, which was humanely and 
instantly acceded to. “I make the other”, said he, “ not under 
any idea that it can be granted, but that it may be held in re- 
membrance that I have made it ; it is, that I may be permitted 
to die ia my uniform”. This, of course, could not be allowed, 
and the request seemed to have no other object than to show that 
he gloried in the land for which he was to suffer. A remarkable 
example of his power both over himself and others occurred at 
this melancholy moment. He was passing out, attended by the 
sheriffs and preceded by the executioner. In one of the passages 
stood the turnkey, who had been personally assigned to him 
during his imprisonment. The poor fellow loved him in his 
heart, and the tears were streaming from his eyes in torrents. 
Emmet paused a moment, his hands were not at liberty — he 
kissed his cheek — and the man, who had been for years the in- 
mate of a dungeon, habituated to scenes of horror, and hardened 
against their operation, fell senseless at his feet. Before his eyes 
had opened again on this world, those of the youthful sufferer 
had closed on it forever’. (Phillips’ Curran and his Contempo- 
raries.) 

Again, on the day previous to his trial, as the governor was 
going his rounds, he entered Emmet’s room rather abruptly, and 
observing a remarkable expression on his countenance, he apolo- 
gized for the interruption. He had a fork affixed to his little 
deal table, and appended to it there was a lock of hair. ‘You 
see’, said he to the keeper, ‘how innocently Iam occupied. This 
little tress has long been dear to me, and I am plaiting it to wear 
in my bosom on the day of my execution’, To one friend his 
last words were ‘ utrumque paratus’; and to another, the com- 
panion of his captivity, he calmly gave the tidings of his 
approaching execution, as he passed his door, just as though he 
were telling some indifferent piece of news. One touching cir- 
cumstance was the fact, that the tidings of his mother’s death was 
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brought him just a few hours before his own blood was to be 
shed. And, although his self-control was very perfect, it was 
evident that the tidings moved him deeply. He only said, 
‘Perhaps it is better so’, and added a confident hope that he and 
his mother would meet in heaven. No doubt it mitigated his 
sufferings to know that her high-hearted, tender spirit would not 
be wrung with the anguish it must have known, when her 
youngest son should have perished by an ignominious death, 
The mere apprehension, it seems, had killed her. 

At half-past one o’clock, Tuesday the 20th, he left his prison 
for the place of execution. Just as the coach in which the 
prisoner sat, between two clergymen, drove through the outer 
gate, another carriage was seen, drawn up close by. Emmet’s 
attention was caught, and he gazed intently upon the figure of a 
young lady, who was its occupant. She was closely veiled, and 
had her handkerchief before her face, yet the lover recognized 
Miss Curran, leaned forward, and waved his hand as long as he 
could see her. She rose to her feet, waved her handkerchief, and 
sank back inte her seat. Her carriage was driven rapidly away, 
and two as faithful souls were parted as often exchange their vows 
in this world of selfishness and change. 

Those who are not familiar with the plain, unvarnished story, 
may perhaps have read Warren’s beautiful account of Miss 
Curran, in his tale of ‘The Broken Heart’, which contains the 
following description of ber attachment, which we believe is true, 
although extracted from a work of fiction:—‘She loved him 
with the disinterested fervor of a woman’s first and early love. 
Wher every worldly maxim arrayed itself against him, when 
' blasted in fortune, and disgrace and danger darkened around his 
name, she loved him the more ardently for his very sufferings. 
If, then, his fate could awaken the sympathy even of his foes, 
what must have been the agony of her whose whole soul was 
occupied by his image? Let those tell who have had the portals 
of the tomb suddenly closed between them and the being they 
most loved on earth—whce have sat at its threshold, as one shut 
out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all that was most 
lovely and loving had departed. To render her widowed situa- 
tion more desolate, she had incurred her father’s displeasure by 
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her unfortunate attachment, and was an exile from her paternal 
roof. But could the sympathy and offices of friends have reached 
a spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she would have ex- 
perienced no want of consolation ; for the Irish are proverbially 
a people of quick and generous sensibilities. The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families of wealth and 
distinction. She was led into society, and they tried by all kinds 
of occupation and amusement to dissipate her grief, and wean 
her from the tragic story of her love; but it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scorch the 
soul, that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness, and blast it, 
never to put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to fre- 
quent the haunts of pleasure, but she was as much alone there as 


/in the depths of solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, 


apparently unconscious of the world around her. She carried 
with her an inward woe, that mocked at all the blandishments of 
friendship, and “ heeded not the song of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely”. On the occasion of a masquerade at the 
Rotunda, her friends brought her to it. There can be no exhibi- 
tion of far-gone wretchedness more striking and painful, than to 
meet it in such a scene; to find it wandering, like a spectre, 
lonely and joyless, where all around is gay ; to see it dressed out 


| in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woe-begone, 


as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary 


\ forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling through the splendid 


rooms, and giddy crowd, with an air of abstraction, she sat down * 
on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for some time 
with a vacant air, that showed insensibility to the garish scene, 
she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to warble a 
little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; but, on this 
occasion, it was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth such a 
soul of wretchedness, that she gathered a crowd, mute and silent, 
around her, and melted every one into tears’, Miss Curran was 
said, by one who knew her well, to be not beautiful, but more than 
beautiful, and her look to have been the mildest, softest, and the 


sweetest imaginable. Being harshly treated by her father, in 


consequence of her unfortunate attachment to Emmet, she had 
been compelled to seek a home elsewhere than under his roof. 
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Under the pressure of such peculiar circumstances, after the lapse 

of some years, she reluctantly married ; not, however, until she had 

candidly told her suitor that she had no heart to give. Nor does 

the tragedy end here, for she is said literally tohave pined away, | 
and died in a distant southern land, from the effects of the grief 

which so constantly preyed upon her sensitive soul. We cannot 

forbear quoting Moore’s lines on her mournful fate, so exquisite 

in their beauty and pathos :— 


‘She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing; 

But she coldly turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


‘She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking: 
Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, 
That the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 
* 


‘He had lived for his love, for his country he died ; 
They were all that to life had entwined him; 
Nor svon shall the tears of his country be dried, 

Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


‘Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her own loved island of sorrow.’ 


We shall not dwell upon the harrowing scene at the scaffold, 
but suffice it to say that Emmet’s demeanor was that of unosten- 
tatious courage; and he showed so unswerving a fortitude, as to 
impress all who witnessed his death, with the conviction that he | 
died in the firm belief that the cause for which he suffered was 
one for which it was a privilege to sacrifice his life. Even his 
enemies were forced to pay unwilling honor to his steadfastness 
of soul; one, winding up an unfriendly account of the execution 
by saying, ‘ Even as it was, I never sawa man die like him’. 
He died in the faith of the Established Church, and repeatedly 
testified his abiding trust in the mediatorial sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. 

Of Miss Curran, no likeness remains, and her grave is unknown 
and unmarked, Of Robert Emmet there remain several like- 
nesses, said to be correct in feature, but giving no idea of the 
brightness of expression, which was wont to light up his whole 
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\ face, impressing upon it the unmistakable stamp of genius. His 
\ grave, too, in St. Michan’s churchyard, lies unmarked, save by a 
\huge, blank slab of granite, whereon, as he requested, no name 

as been inscribed as yet. Doubtless many of his countrymen 
ill wend their way to the quiet spot, and in their hearts echo 
he sentiments of his early friend and fellow-student, when he 
says :— 
‘Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid; 


Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 


‘But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.’ 


Who shall unravel the mystery of such a life? Or who pre- 
sume to instil a moral as pointed by its lessons? Yet, for all 
that, who will regret the few moments spent in conning well its 
incidents, or refuse to the memory of Robert Emmet the tribute 
due to one who lived true to his principles and preferred death 
to dishonor? 





Art. VI.—Essay on Crimes. and Punishment. Translated from 
the Italian; with a Commentary, attributed to M. de Voltaire, 
translated from the French. By Marchese di C. Bonesara 
Becearia. London: 1783; and New York: 1809. 


[This article was written by us about thirty years ago, and 
was published in the Methodist Quarterly Review for July, 1846.] 


We advocate no undue severity in penal legislation. On the 
contrary, we hail with delight that spirit of philanthropy which 
has wrought such mighty changes in the penal codes of the 
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Christian world. From the time of its appearance, in the 
immortal labors of Sir Samuel Romilly, down to its glorious 
triumph in 1837, we have followed it with a profound sympathy, 
Through its trials and difficulties, through all its conflicts with 
ignorance, and sophistry, and prejudice, and passion, and indif- 
ference, we have followed it with the most lively interest. We 
have felt its defeats; we have rejoiced in its victories. Above 
all, have we rejoiced in its recent, most decisive, and brilliant | 
triumph in the kingdom of Great Britain ; by which it has trans- | 
formed the once bloody code of that great nation, and stricken 
‘more than two hundred offences from her list of capital crimes, | 
And no philanthropist, we think, can fail to rejoice at this bright’ 
and beautiful manifestation of the spirit of the age. 

But, like every other great and powerful impulse, it should be 
restrained within proper limits: ‘the spirit of the age’ should 
be kept in strict subordination to the Spirit of God. There is 
the greater need for this, as, having broken loose from a blind 
admiration of the past, it is in danger of being dazzled and 
misled by false visions with respect to the future. We have 
reason for this fear, we think, when we listen to the confident and 
glowing predictions of statesmen and philosophers in regard to 
the happy results which are to flow from the entire abrogation of 
capital punishment. We would pause then, and consider these 
prophecies, whether they be true prophecies; whether they 
appeal to the mere blind feeling of humanity, or to that calm and 
enlightened benevolence which is the highest attribute of the 
Christian statesman. This is one of the great questions of the 
day ; and there is no other problem in the whole range of penal 
jurisprudence more worthy of the deep, calm, patient, and earnest 
consideration of the philanthropist and the philosopher. It is 
well known that the entire abrogation of capital punishment has 
been advocated by a Beccaria, a Livingston, a Roscoe, and a_ 
Dymond, as well as by other names of equal distinction. If they 
have not shown their cause to be strong, it must be because it is 
intrinsically weak. Whether they have done so or not, we trust 
will in some degree appear when we come to examine their 
arguments. These arguments may be arranged under three 
general heads :— 
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I. The argument from abstract principles. 
II. The argument from expediency ; and, 

III. The argument from revelation. 

I. The argument from abstract principles.—It is contended that \ 
no human government has a right to inflict capital punishment. | 
This position is assumed by Beccaria, as well as by other dis- 
tinguished writers ; and he endeavors to determine this question 
by an appeal to what he calls the social compact—a splendid 
fiction, which may serve to amuse the merely speculative reasoner, 
who is accustomed to found laws and governments upon pure 
abstractions, and to regulate all their workings by the rules of 
logic, without the least regard to actual events, or to the manifold 
wants and passions of mankind. Governments are not founded 
upon social compacts, or upon any such airy and unsubstantial 
formation ; they spring up spontaneously and irresistibly from 
the nature and the necessities of man. In its outward develop- 
ment government may be made to yield, if you please, to the 
form and pressure of a.social compact, to the plastic power of 
the nation’s will; but its foundation hath been established by the 
same hand which hath laid the foundation of nature itself. If 
it were necessary, we might easily expose this fallaey—this fig- 
ment of the brain—this dream of the imagination—by which its 
foundation and its authority are sought.in the abstractions of the 
closet; but, for our present purpose, we may safely concede to 
our opponents that civil government is based upon a social com- 
pact, from which it derives all its powers. 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that government is 
based on a social compact, what is this compact? And what are 
its terms? According to Beccaria and his followers, when men 
enter into society, each agrees to give up ‘the smallest possible 
portion’ of his natural liberty, in order that he may the more 
securely enjoy the rest. He does not agree that his life may be 
taken away, and therefore he cannot be deprived of life without 
a violation of the terms of his contract. 

This may appear specious; for how plain is the premiss, and 
how irresistible the conclusion ; but yet a fallacy must lurk some- 
where in the logic. For, if each man has given up only ‘ the 
smallest possible portion’ of his natural liberty, and if society 
26 
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can take from him only what he has agreed to surrender, how 
can it wrest the whole of that liberty from him by imprisonment 
for life? Is it not plain, that if society derives all its power 
and authority from such a contract, it has no more the right to 
incarcerate the murderer for life than it has to put him to 
death ? 

Admitting, as we have done, the truth of the doctrine of a 
social compact, we may yet deny that Beccaria’s view of it is 
correct. No government should ask the individual in what way, 
and to what extent, he is willing to be punished for the public 
good ; if all civil authority is derived from consent, it is certainly 
not from the consent of each and every individual member of 
society, but from the consent of the majority. Hence, when 
government is ratified and confirmed by such consent, the indi- 
vidual is bound by its provisions. How bitterly soever he may 
hate them, and how fiercely soever he may denounce them, he is 
just as much subject to their control, as if they had received his 
free, fuli, and perfect consent. His submission does not result 
from the terms of any contract made by him on his entrance into 
society ; it is a matter of stern and inexorable necessity. The 
right to inflict punishment, whether it be imprisonment or death, 
is not derived from his consent, but from the general consent of 
the community in which he lives. Indeed, by referring to the 
individual consent of the criminal, as the foundation of the right 
to punish, Beccaria deprives law of all its majesty, and reduces 
civil government to one of the most inconceivably weak and 
crazy things on earth. 

Beccaria also contends, that as no man has a right to take 
away his own life, so he cannot confer this right upon society. 
In this argument there is a double fallacy. In the first place, 
it proceeds on the supposition already noticed, that the rights of 
government are derived from the individual consent of its mem- 
bers ; so that if a man does not consent to its provisions, he is 
not bound by them. Secondly, it proves too much. No man 
has a right to imprison himself for life; that is to say, no man 
has a right to seclude himself from society, and thereby incapaci- 
tate himself to discharge the duties of the station to which Provi- 
dence has assigned him ; and hence, according to the argument 
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in question, he can confer no such right upon others, and there- 
fore society has no such right. Thus, the argument cuts both ways, 
and concludes quite as much against the right for which the 
eloquent marquis himself contends, as it does against that which 
he so strenuously opposes. 

We have not yet done with this famous sophism. What is 
meant by the expression, that ‘@ man has no right to take his own 
life’? Does it mean, that he has no legal, or that he has no 
moral, right to do so? According to the common use of the 
words, a man has a right to do anything, no matter how wrong 
in a moral point of view, against which there is no human law; 
that is to say, he has a legal right to do it, provided it is not pro- 
hibited by the law of the land. If the words are to be under- 
stood in this sense, it is not true that a man, previous to his 
entering into society, has no right to take his own life; for as, in 
a state of nature, as it is called, there are no human laws, so in 
the above sense we may say, with Hobbes, that each man has a 
right to all things. And having a right to all things, he may 
transfer all his rights to society; and thus we may begin with 
Hobbes in a state of nature, and, using the word right in the 
above sense, we may construct an absolute and unlimited 
despotism. 

But we suppose the meaning is, that it is not morally right in 
a man to take his own life; it is evident that the words must be 
so understood, if we would not make nonsense of them. If this 
be the meaning, the argument will stand thus :—Jt is not morally 
right for a man to take his own life, and therefore he cannot 
make it morally right in society to deprive him of it as a punish- 
ment for the crime of murder ;—a specimen of logic of which few 
persons, we apprehend, will be able to feel the force. 

Again, supposing it to be true that no man has a right, in a 
state of nature, to take his own life, it does not follow that no 
other man has a right to take it in case he should become a mur- 
derer. And if any other man, or set of men, possessed this right, 
it might have been transferred to society, just as well as if he 
had possessed it himself. It will not do, then, in any point of 
view, to argue that society has no right to take the life of the 
murderer, because he had no such right himself, and therefore 
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could not have conferred it upon society. Indeed, this whole 
argument, which has been a thousand times repeated by the fol- 
lowers of Beccaria, and boastfully held up as a ‘demonstration’ 
of the iniquity of capital punishment, is a most flimsy sophism, 
When searched to the bottom, it appears to be an attempt to 
decide the gravest question in the world by an argument as 
sophistical as it is in the power of man to invent. Is it upon 
‘such grounds that the practice of all ages and nations is to be 
set at naught, and the penal legislation of the world reformed ? 
For our part, we are free to confess that we have but little con- 
fidence in the superior political wisdom of reformers, who are 
capable of using such an argument on such an occasion. 

We have now seen the argument of Beccaria and his followers, 
from abstract principles, against the right of capital punishment, 
which he calls a ‘demonstration’ that no such right exists in 
society. We shall next proceed to consider, 

II. The argument from expediency.—‘The punishment of 
death’, says Beccaria, ‘is pernicious, from the example of bar- 
barity it affords’. This is very true in regard to minor offences ; 
but it is urged as an argument in favor of the entire abrogation 
of capital punishment; and, as such, we object to it. No law is 
justly chargeable with cruelty or barbarity, unless it is greater 
than the criminal deserves, or than the good of society demands. 
All undeserved and unnecessary punishment is cruel and bar- 
barous; but neither of these conditions can be shown to attach 
to the punishment of the murderer with death. He deserves to 
die, and therefore, in a moral point of view, his punishment is 
not cruel. He himself, in most cases, will be the first to acknow- 
ledge the justice of his sentence. Before it can be affirmed, then, 
that such a penalty is barbarous, it must be made to appear that 
it is unnecessary, that the best interests of society do not require 
its infliction. This is the broad ground on which the question of 
expediency must be settled, if we would take a calm and en- 
lightened view of the subject, and not suffer ourselves to be heated 
and misled by vague and passionate declamations about ‘ cruelty ’, 
and ‘ barbarity ’, and so forth. 

Of a piece with such declamations is the practice of bestowing 
the most exalted eulogiums upon the cause of humanity, in gen- 
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eral and glowing terms, without stopping to show us what this 
great and glorious cause requires. We would yield to no man 
on earth in support of the cause of humanity; but how is this 
cause to be supported? This is the great question which we 
would fain have answered, so as not to influence our passions, 
but to enlighten our judgment. We can sympathize with Bec- 
caria and Dymond, as the theme of humanity inspires their elo- 
quence ; but, after all, we feel that we have derived more heat 
than light from their learned discussions. And the interests at 
stake are so momentous, that the impetuous torrent of their elo- 
quence has scarcely passed over us, before we feel constrained to 
inquire, whether the cause of humanity may not be made to suffer 
by relaxing the rigor of the law, by breaking down the protection 
which the terrors of death have thrown around the habitations 
of life. 

Is not the punishment of death, then, the surest safeguard against 
the violence of the murderer? O, no! answers Beccaria ; and, 
O,no! echo a hundred disciples. And why? Because, say they, 
with one consent, the punishment of death is not so terrible as 
imprisonment for life. This is the more dreadful punishment of 
the two, and, therefore, the more efficacious. But how is this? 
If imprisonment for life is more dreadful and terrific than death, 
how has it happened that Beccaria and his followers have advo- 
cated it out of pure humanity to the offender? Why do they 
wish, out of pure kindness, out of a melting compassion for the 
criminal, to lay upon him the heaviest burden it is in the power 
of man to impose? Why do they declaim against the severity 
of the punishment by death, if it he not, in reality, so severe as 
that for which they contend? These are a few of the questions 
which we would submit to their dispassionate consideration. 

But this is not all. Beccaria has shown us the reason why 
imprisonment for life is more intolerable than death. ‘The 
mind ’, says he, ‘by collecting itself, and uniting all its force, can, 
for a moment, repel assailing grief; but its most vigorous efforts 
are insufficient to resist perpetual wretchedness’. Again, he 
says, ‘Our sensibility is more easily and more powerfully affected 
by weak, but repeated impressions, than by a violent, but mo- 
mentary impulse’. And yet, in another place, he says, ‘I shall 
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be told, that perpetual slavery is as painful as death, and, there- 
fore, as cruel. I answer, that if all the miserable moments in 
the life of a slave were collected into one point, it would be a 
more cruel punishment than any other ; but these are spread over 
his whole life, while the pain of death exerts all its force in a 
moment’. 

It must be confessed that the Marquis Beccaria has made a 
wonderful discovery. He has discovered a punishment which is 
far preferable to that of death,—first, because it is more severe, 
and therefore more efficacious ; secondly, because it is less severe, 
and therefore more humane. It recommends itself to the 
legislator by its incomparable dreadfulness ; and to the philan- 
thropist by its superior mildness and leniency. It is more 
insufferable than death, because it is perpetual wretchedness, 
because it is Ieng-onntioned suffering ; and yet it is less painful 
than death, because it spreads over one’s whole life. For the 
very same reason that it is lighter, it is also heavier; and it is 
to be adopted for the very same reason that its rival is to be 
rejected. 

The law against murder is not only charged with barbarity ; 
it is charged with murder itself. ‘There is much justice’, says 
Dymond, ‘ in an observation of Beccaria, “Is it not absurd that 
the laws which detect and punish homicide should, in order to 
prevent murder, publicly commit murder themselves?”’ It 
would be a waste of time to point out all the absurdities involved 
in this charge of absurdity against the laws. Let it suffice to 
state, that the intention has something to do with the crime; and 
that when there is no malice, there is no murder. There is a 
slight difference, we humbly conceive, between the law-maker, 
who, from a sotemn sense of duty, and a regard to the public 
good, attaches the penalty of death to the crime of murder; and 
the dark assassin, who, from a spirit of malice or revenge, takes 
the life of his fellow-man; and such distinctions, it seems to us, 
should not be overlooked by men who aspire to become the moral 
regenerators of the age, the grand illuminators of the world. 
They must first reform the moral code of the universe before we 
can consent to touch the instruments by which ey would reform 
the penal codes of the earth. 
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‘The punishment of robbery ’, says Beccaria, ‘ not accompanied 
with violence, should be pecuniary’. What! should the laws 
‘which detect and punish robbery, publicly commit robbery them- 

/ selves? Should they forbid a man to take the property of 

' another by force; and yet, in view of all the world, forcibly take 

it themselves? Is it not wonderful that it did not occur to 

_ Beccaria and Dymond, that if capital punishment is ‘ murder’, 
then every pecuniary fine is robbery, and every penal infliction 
cruelty ? 

Beccaria has displayed no little ingenuity in contriving to throw 
the terrors of death far into the dim back-ground, and to give 
bold and striking prominence to the evils of imprisonment. But 
in spite of all his efforts to subdue it, the voice of nature will 
sometimes speak out, and we hear him deprecating death as the 
most dreadful of all evils. Such has been, and such will be, the 
voice and testimony of nature in all ages and nations of the 
world: it has most emphatically proclaimed death ‘ the king of 
terrors’. Ina vain we are told, then, that the pain of death is not 
so great as the pain of perpetual slavery ; there is something 
more in death than the mere pang which attends the severance 
of soul and body. In vain are we told that some men can meet 
death with fearless intrepidity; where one criminal can thus 
meet it, there are a hundred to whom it is the cup of trembling 
and astonishment. In vain are we told that the execution of the 
criminal is but a momentary spectacle, while his perpetual servi- 
tude furnishes a continued and lasting example: the terrors of 
death may be felt by the evil-doer, when there is no public ex- 
hibition to weaken them in his breast. They enter into his 
mind ; they take hold of his conscience; they form a part and 
parcel of his very being; and though he should fly to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, and bury himself in the profoundest 
depths of the universe, yet there will they be with him in all the 
awfulness of avenging wrath. No device of sophistry, and no 
coloring of rhetoric, can conceal the real terrors of death. We 
can measure all other evils; but there is something in death 
which passeth understanding. It puzzles the will, it perplexes 
the sense, it confounds the imagination, and it wrings the soul of 

the guilty with a-mysterious and awful agony which hath never 
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been uttered. However it may be with particular cases, there is 
no other evil which makes so tremendous an appeal to the com- 
mon passions of mankind as death; and, when compared with 
the efficacy of its terrors, all other modes of prevention sink into 
perfect insignificance. 

III. In the third place we shall proceed to consider THE AR- 
GUMENT FROM REVELATION. This argument we regard as 
directly and plainly in favor of capital punishment. It is said, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood bé shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man’. Some have attempted 
to evade the force of this passage by saying that it is a predic- 
tion ; and others, by alleging that it has been abolished by the 
precepts and spirit of Christianity. 

That it is not a prediction may be clearly gathered from the 
context, in which God declares that he himself requires the blood 
of the murderer, and that he requires it at the hand of man. 
Even if it is a prophecy, we trust that no one who values his 
religious character will undertake to falsify it ; especially as it is 
a prophecy of which God himself requires the fulfilment. And 
besides, supposing it to be a prediction, its divine Author has 
declared, that the murderer will be put to death, not because 
human legislators are barbarous and bloody wretches, but because 
‘in the image of God made he man’. Now, our opponents may 
interpret this reason as they please; they may affirm that the 
murderer will be put to death by man, because his victim was 
made in the image of God, and, therefore, this punishment will 
be adjudged due to him and to the world ; or because human 
legislators are made in the image of God, and, therefore, they 
will uphold his righteous law. In neither sense can it be made 
to serve their purpose. 

The reason upon which this law is based, shows that it was 
designed to be universal and perpetual in its operation. The 
punishment of death is required to be inflicted upon those who 
shall wantonly and wickedly take the life of man ; because ‘ in 
the image of God made he man’. It is absurd to infer, as many 
have done, that this ordinance has passed away, because many of 
the Jewish institutions have been abolished. This formed no 
part of the Jewish code. It was delivered to man long before 
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the Jewish nation had an existence. Nor was it founded upon 
any local reason, like those portions of the Jewish law which 
have been abrogated. 

This ordinance, it will be perceived, was not enacted because 
it was adapted to any particular state of society. It derived its 
life, its energy, its being, from nothing that was circumstantial 
in the condition of man. If the whole Jewish code, and every 
other conventional system, were swept away, it would still stand 
upon its own foundation—a foundation which has been laid as 
deep as that of nature itself. It is applicable alike to the Jew, 
to the Gentile, and to the Christian. It regards neither the re- 
finements of one age, nor the barbarism of another. It looks 
above and beyond all factitious distinctions; it passes by all that 
is local and transitory, all that is subject to time and change, and 
it fastens upon the essential and imperishable elements of man’s 
nature, as its reason and its resting-place. And here, so long as 
man is made in the image of God, are we persuaded it will 
stand unmoved and immovable. 

But it is urged, with great confidence, that the punishment of 
death is abolished by the precepts and spirit of Christianity. 
‘Do unto others as you would they should do unto you’, and 
‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself’, are the most comprehensive and 
beautiful precepts ever given to man: the one, as the guide of 
his external conduct ; the other, as the rule and measure of his 
internal affections. These are the bright manifestations of 
brotherly love, which are supposed to be at war with the barbarous 
custom of punishment by death. 

Yet these very precepts, in all the fulness of their spirituality 
and beauty, were borrowed from that very code with whose pro- 
visions it is supposed to be inconsistent. In Leviticus it is said, 
‘ Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’. And 
again, ‘If any stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you, shall 
be as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself’. 
Now, does the Gospel require more than this? Does it require 
a man to love his neighbor more than himself? If not, how 
can it be pretended that the Gospel law of love requires the abro- 
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gation of a Jewish ordinance, with which this very law coéxisted 
in the code from which it was borrowed? If this law required 
the abrogation of capital punishment now, why did it not require 
it then ? 

Both laws existed in the same code established by the 
Almighty ; the one as a rule of private conduct, the other as a 
rule of public justice: and yet we are told by men professing to 
believe in their divine origin, that they are utterly irreconcilable, 
and exclusive of each other. It is true that our Saviour, 
according to the common translation, said to his disciples, ‘A 
mew commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another’; 
but the true rendering is—a commandment renew I unto you; 
and indeed, as we have already seen, this was but a republication 
of the precept given to the Jews. Thus, in so far as a spirit of 
brotherly love is concerned, the brightest and most attractive 
features of the Gospel are but a faithful transcript of the Jewish 
law. 

The great mistake, we conceive, which has been made by all 
those who have reasoned against capital punishment, and 
especially by those who have reasoned from the precepts and 
spirit of Christianity, is this — they have supposed that the rules 
of public justice are precisely the same as those which are 
designed to regulate the private conduct of individuals. A 
greater fallacy could not be committed ; and although few have 
openly and explicitly advanced such a position, yet the arguments 
and declamations of many have tacitly assumed its correctness. 

But those who are so ready to brand the Jewish code as cruel 
and barbarous, do not scruple to appeal to it whenever they can 
make it subserve their purpose. They frequently appeal to the 
sixth commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’, in order to show that 
society cannot rightfully take the life of man under any cireum- 
stances. Here, they exclaim, is a clear and unequivocal injunc- 
tion, extending to all men, both in their social and individual 
capacity. But when they contend that the words, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’, are to be taken in their strict and literal sense, they 
must forget that, according to their interpretation, we should have 
no more right to kill a furious wild beast in self-defence, than we 
should to take the life of a murderer. Nay, if we should be 
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assailed by a host of devouring insects, we should remember the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’, and quietly submit to our fate 
like good Christian men. If such interpreters had read a little 
beyond the end of the tenth commandment, they would have seen 
that the great Lawgiver himself, who said, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’, 
had enjoined the infliction of capital punishment for a number of 
offences. Now, we presume that the Almighty is fully as good 
an interpreter of his own law as is the most enlightened reformer 
of the present day ; and if so, we may safely conclude that the 
sixth commandment was made for the prevention of murder, and 
not for the protection of the murderer. 

The argument of Dymond is replete with this error. ‘ Look 
for a moment ’, says he, ‘ upon the capital offender and upon our- 
selves. He, a depraved and deep violator of the law of God — 
one who is obnoxious to the vengeance of Heaven — one, how- 
ever, whom Christ came peculiarly to call to repentance, and to 
save. Ourselves, his brethren — brethren by the relationship of 
nature— brethren, in some degree, in offences towards God — 
brethren especially in the trembling hope of a common salvation. 
How ought beings so situated to act towards one another? 
Ought we to kill or toamend him? Ought we, so far as is in 
our power, to cut off his future hope, or, so far as is in our power, 
to strengthen the foundation of that hope? Is it the reasonable 
or decent office of one candidate for the mercy of God to hang his 
fellow-candidate upon a gibbet ?’ 

All this is very well said, but most miserably applied. It is 
true we are all candidates; and therefore, as we hope to be 
forgiven, we should also forgive. But does it follow that gov- 
ernments should proceed on the principle of the forgiveness of 
injuries, of overcoming evil with good? Does it follow that the 
criminal, standing convicted at the bar of justice, should be 
heard, when he admonishes the judge, under the pain of God’s 
displeasure, to do unto others as he would be done by? If the 
object of such reasoners were to overthrow all government, and 
abolish all penal sanctions, then they would at least be consistent 
with themselves; but as such is not their object, how incon- 
ceivably futile is their logic? One candidate for the mercy of 
God should not hang his fellow-candidate on a gibbet, it is true ; 
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nor should he inflict any other evil upon him; he should rather 
return good for evil; but what signifies this, in the present con- 
troversy, unless we wish to see all government torn up by the 
roots, and society set afloat upon the wild and lawless waves of 
human passion, and tossed upon all the contending elements of 
anarchy and confusion ? 

Such reasoning is not more ruinous in its consequences than it 
is irreconcilable with the inspired wisdom of an apostle. St, 
Paul enforces the forgiveness of injuries by every consideration 
which can be brought to bear on the human mind, and by all the 
fervid and glowing eloquence of a divine inspiration. But does 
; he teach that the civil power should be controlled by such con- 
siderations? So far from it, that he has taken the utmost pains 
to prevent others, if possible, from making such an abuse of 
them. In the very midst of the highest strain of the eloquence 
in which he enjoins the forgiveness of injuries, he does not forget 
to remind us that our wrongs shall not go unredressed, even in 
this life, if they are of such a nature as to require the interposi- 
tion of temporal power. The powers that be, says he, are 
ordained of God, in order to avenge the community, and to 
protect the individual, by the punishment of the evil-doer. 
Thus, according to the wisdom of an inspired apostle, the most 
unbounded love in the bosom of the individual, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the terrific power of the sword in the hand of the 
magistrate. Nay, these two things are joined together in the 
very same lesson, as if to prevent the infatution and folly of 
man from setting up the one in opposition to the other. Weare 
required, not to return evil for evil, but to overcome evil with 
good because vengeance belongeth unto God, who hath ordained 
the civil power for our safety and protection. 

The spirit of Christianity requires the abrogation of no penalty 
which is demanded by the exigencies of society. Let it be shown 
that the punishment of death in the case of murder is not required 
for the protection of the innocent and the repose of society, and 
it will then be time to talk about the spirit of the Gospel and 
the dictates of humanity. We are not satisfied with vague and 
loose declamations. We wish to see what is really for the good’ 
of society, in order that we may know what is required, not by a 
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weak, blind, and yielding compassion, which looks only to the 
criminal and his sufferings, but by that enlightened and far-seeing 
benevolence which seeks to secure the good of all. No doubt 
have we, that there are really good men who are laboring to 
heave from its old foundations the great institution of capital 
punishment for the crime of murder; and only let it be shown 
that their benevolent feeling is not misguided, that it would 
contravene neither the laws of God nor the good of man, and 
most joyfully will we codperate with them. But until this be 
done, we shal] remain deaf as adders to all the outcries and clamors 
against the barbarity of the law, and in behalf of what is called 
the cause of humanity. That cause we reverence, and most 
earnestly would we support it; but yet we cannot forget that 
the name may be applied to a dark feeling, wholly unenlightened 
either by reason or by revelation, as well as to the dictates of a 
true benevolence. There are men whose compassion is so exceed- 
ingly tender that they cannot believe there is a God in heaven, 
because there is suffering on earth. It is among such, we are 
persuaded, that the shallow philosophy of a Beccaria will make , 
its most easy conquests. 

On the other hand, there are really good men who shrink from 
the idea of putting the murderer to death, because it closes the 
period of his probation, and seals his fate forever. This is an 
awful consideration ; it is worthy of our most devout and earnest 
attention. But it will be found, we think, that it is only from a 
partial view of the subject, that the opposers of capital punish- 
ment can hope to derive any support from such a consideration. 
When so much stress is laid upon the fact that the murderer is a 
probationer for eternity, it seems to be forgotten that those who are 
exposed to the shafts of murder are likewise candidates for the 
mercy of God, and that they may be cut off in their sins in an 
instant, in the twinkling of an eye, and without a moment’s 
warning hurried into the presence of their Maker. Hence, the 
argument gains as much on the one side as it does on the other, 
by the consideration that we are immortal beings, and that our 
destiny hereafter depends upon our conduct in this life. If any 
thing, it gives additional weight to the argument in favor of cap- 
ital punishment: inasmuch as those who need to be protected 
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against the crime of murder, are exposed to a sudden and instan- 
taneous loss of life; whereas the murderer always has time for 
repentance. It shows, that whatevey is necessary to protect - 
human life, against so sudden and unexpected a termination of 

it, is a matter of stern and inexorable necessity. Hence, if it is 

necessary to protect human life by the infliction of capital pun- 

ishment on the murderer, on the supposition that we are mortal ; 

much more necessary is it to guard it by such a penalty, on the 

supposition that we are immortal, and that this life is merely a 

state of probation. 

The Gospel is so far from weakening, that it presents in a 
clearer and stronger light the reason on which the law of murder 
was originally based. It has brought life and immortality to 
light. It has illustrated the excellencies and glories of the image 
originally impressed on the soul of man. By the eternity which 
it unveils, by the stupendous redemption which it reveals, it 
invests the life of man with an importance and value, of which 
the imagination in its highest flights can form no adequate con- 
ception. Hence, he who wantonly takes the life of his fellow- 
man, and thereby puts an end to his probation, is guilty of a 
crime which words were not invented to express, nor finite minds 
formed to conceive. No penalty is too great, no penalty bears 
the least appearance or shadow of severity, provided it be adapted 
to protect human life against the perpetration of such a crime. 
Why, then, should we lay an exclusive stress upon the life of the 
murderer, as if he were the only candidate on earth for the mercy 
of God? Shall the life of man cease to be protected by the most 
awful penalty known to the law, because the murderer may 
choose to incur it, by the perpetration of the most appalling crime 
that has ever stained the earth or outraged Heaven ? 

To conclude: The murderer deserves to die. This is the 
dictate of his own conscience. Hence, to punish him with death 
is not unjust. The good of society requires the penalty of death 
to be attached to the crime of murder; and hence the penalty is 
humane. The universal sentiment of mankind has declared this 
to be the most just, the most fitting, and the most efficacious 
punishment for the crime of murder; and hence it has stood till 
the present day. The Word of God has sanctioned it, and that, 
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too, for reasons which have obtained in all ages and nations of 
the world; and therefore it is wise, and just, and good. These 
are the grounds on which the cause of capital punishment is 
founded. Though it has been assailed by the misguided philan- 
thropy, by the incoherent and jarring sophisms, by the warm and 
impassioned declamation, of a thousand adversaries, we do not 
perceive that its foundations have been shaken. 
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Our own country is not the only one which this year celebrates 
a centennial occasion around which cluster precious and hallowed 
memories. The hundredth birthday of Queen Louisa, consort of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, occurring on the 10th of 
March, 1876, was observed throughout the broad dominions of 
her son, with a solemnity and devotion, none the less heartfelt 
that she whom her people thus honored had been in her grave 
for fifty-six years. And not to Germans alone is confined a 
warm appreciation of the virtues which shone in the character of 
one who so beautifully combined the attributes of the queen and 
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the woman. For there is something in the breadth of the chari- 
ties she exercised, in the tender pity with which she regarded the 
sorrows of others, as well as the fortitude with which she endured 


adversity, that appeals to the broadest sympathies of our common | 


nature. She was one of those rare beings who know both how 
‘to be exalted and how to be abased’, and lived to verify literally 
the eulogy passed upon her by Frederick William Schlegel, in 
the hey-day of her youth and happiness :— 


‘She would be a queen if she lived in a cottage, 
The queen of every heart.’ 


Rich as Berlin is in objects of interest, it boasts of no monument 
more attractive than that which encloses the mortal remains of 
Louisa. Ina leafy grove, among the environs of Charlottenburg, 
rises the sepulchral edifice. It surmounts an artificial elevation 
of ground, where once stood a temple that had been a favorite 
resort of the living queen, when residing at this palace, fond as 
she was of out-of-doors recreation. Ascending a flight of eight 
stairs, through an iron door, the Visitor gains admittance to the 
interior, where lie, side by side, recumbent statues of the king 
and queen. Through a sky-light of blue glass, the sunshine 
falls softly upon the pure white marble figures,—noble specimens 
of the work of Rauch, Germany’s greatest sculptor. To immor- 
talize the beautiful features of Prussia’s queen was, with this artist, 
a labor of love; for she it was who had been quick to note the 
first evidences of his genius, and to supply herself the means for 
its development, giving him, throughout her lifetime, the most 
liberal and appreciative patronage. In the whole mausoleum, 
indeed, we see a monument bearing witness to the artistic genius, 
the pure taste, and the high religious feeling of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., who improved on and completed what his father had 
begun ; he made it beautiful as it is, and hallowed it with many 
a text of Scripture. Turn which way you will, the eye is 
attracted by some glorious promise, or some striking words, which 
assure us of the indissoluble connection between this transitory 
life and life eternal. The name of Frederick William IV. does 
not appear anywhere on the edifice dedicated to the memory 
of his parents. Therefore, many persons walk between the 
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marble slabs which cover the little space of earth occupied by the 
remains of the good king and queen, without being aware that 
the heart of their eldest son lies under the narrow path. It rests 
at the feet of his father and mother, enclosed in a case of Mark 
Brandenberg granite, interred there according to the direction of 
his will. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than is that mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg on a genial day in spring. Queen Louisa loved 
that season, because it accorded with her own cheerful disposition. 
She seems to have been given to her husband, her country, to all 
who knew her in life, or who trace out her course through this 
world of sorrow, as the fresh unfolding leaves are given to 
mingle with the dark pine-branches. In May, when the horse- 
chestnuts are bursting into bloom, when the nightingale draws 
out his long, clear note, the circular garden-plot in front of the 
building is bright and fragrant, and the path which sweeps round 
it is bordered with forget-me-nots, blue as the sky above it. 
All the sweet influences there are peaceful and happy. All tes- 
tifies to the robust and simple Christian faith of the Hohenzollern 
family, handed down to them from their ancestors. Death seems 
here to assume a benign aspect, offering ‘ rest to the body, and to 
the spirit freedom and a foretaste of glory ’. 

On this same 10th of March, the Royal Family annually 
make a pilgrimage to another shrine dedicated to the memory of 
this peerless woman, viz. to Luisen-Insel, which ‘is a small 
island in the midst of a broad stream skirting the famous Thier- 
garten, that has been made a perfect paradise of verdure and 
lovely flowers. In the centre rises a colossal marble vase, elegant 
in form, but of simple design, sculptured by Schadow, and in- 
scribed ‘ To.the returning Queen’, which was a present to her 
from the people, on occasion of the return of the royal family to 
their capital, after the exile which had ensued upon Prussia’s 
first desperate trial of strength with Napoleon Bonaparte. Near 
to this small island is another, and a larger one, on which now 
stands a fine marble statue of her husband, which is also deco- 
rated on the 10th of March. Seen from the broad road that en- 
circles the park, the statue on the more distant isle is exactly 
behind the vase on Luisen-Insel ; both are seen at a glance.. The 
27 
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pure white figure, elevated on a finely sculptured pedestal, 
attracts the eye amid surrounding trees. The effect is most 
beautiful in April and May, when the leaves are unfolding. 

But, as the interest attached to these places is derived from the 
’ life-story of king and queen, rather than from the intrinsic 
merit of the beautiful works of art which so worthily commemo- 
rate their existence, we shall lay before the reader a sketch of 
Queen Louisa’s life, from which that of her husband cannot be 
disjoined, so long as their union lasted. Her story may not be 
so familiar in our country as it has been made in Germany and 
England, through numerous biographies published in those lands. 
The one whose details we shall most especially follow is the 
work of an English lady, Mrs. E. H. Hudson, who seems to 
have visited the scenes of the events she records. With an 
evidently loving hand she touches everything connected with the 
subject of her delineation, and draws her reader along into 
fullest sympathy with her enthusiasm. 

Besides the many books written to do her honor, during the 
current year alone all the leading periodicals of Germany have 
treated, at more or less length, the same attractive theme. We 
may conclude, then, that it will not be for the want of the 
memorializing pen of history to record her virtues, if Louisa’s 
name is allowed to fall into oblivion. Nor does such a fate seem 
at all imminent; her fame seeming rather to share the blessedness 
predicted for the path of the just, which ‘shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day’. The English take particular interest in 
this illustrious princess, because her close relationship to their 
own royal family seems to reflect glory upon themselves as well. 
Protestants feel peculiar sympathy in following the career of one 
who, in her lofty public station, fulfilled so perfectly the duties 
of a humble private Christian ; one, whose meekness and _lowli- 


ness in times of prosperity, and heroic cheerfulness in times of 


adversity, spoke eloquently for the purity and truth of the faith 
she professed. As Americans and republicans, we of this country 
can never hear unmoved the recital of unflinching devotion to 
the cause of freedom, and adherence to principles of justice and 
patriotism. Hence, the narrator of her story may well look for 
an interested audience. 
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Louisa’s father, Prince Charles Louis Frederick, was a younger 
brother of that Charlotte, Princess of Mecklenburg, who became 
Queen of Great Britain, by marriage with George IIT., and went 
in the train of that princess to England, where, as etiquette pre- 
scribed, the wedding took place. He was the hereditary prince, 
but only heir-presumptive of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; and there was 
little apparent probability of his succeeding to the dukedom, as 
his elder brother, the Duke, was still a young man. In con- 
sideration of services rendered in Spain, his brother-in-law, King 
George, gave him the chief military appointment in the neigh- 
boring electorate of Hanover, where he henceforward took up his 
residence. He was married to the Princess Frederica Caroline 
Louisa, a daughter of Prince George William, second son of the 
late Landgrave Louis VIII., and brother to the reigning 
Landgrave Louis IX., of Hesse-Darmstadt. This marriage 
slightly connected him with the Hohenzollerns, as his wife’s first 
cousin, and daughter of the reigning Landgrave, had married the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, nephew and heir to Frederick the 
Great, afterwards Frederick William II. This should be borne 
in mind, as in the next generation the connection between the 
families was still more closely cemented by another very impor- 
tant marriage. 


sgh 
The house which the Prince of Mecklenburg and his young » 


wife first occupied at Hanover was small and insignificant, but 
became the scene of much domestic happiness. Nothing but the 
fact of Queen Louisa’s having first seen the light there has pre- 
served it from destruction. It formerly stood on the north- 
western rampart, then known as the Prince’s Wall; but when 
its site was desired for the erection of a great military riding 
school, it was spared, when many other houses were torn down 
and destroyed. It was actually moved, as it stood, to the royal 
estate of Herrenhausen, in the rear of Wolfen Schloss, which 
rather conceals it from view, although it attracts the eye from the 
picturesque contrast presented by its yellow stone walls, tall roof 
of brown curved tiles, and quaintly gabled windows. A mag- 
nificent double avenue of lime-trees leads up to it, extending for 
a distance of two miles. 

In a fine portrait of her mother, still’adorning the walls of her 
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paternal mansion at Herrengarten, a strong likeness to Queen 
Louisa may be traced ; especially in the clear blue of the eye, 
and a certain pervading air of gentle sweetness which was equally 
characteristic of mother and daughter. J.ouisa was the sixth 
child of her parents ; but at the time of her birth, only two sisters 
were left to share the pleasures of the nursery. Two years after- 
wards was born Frederica, who became the inseparable com- 
panion of her sister in the days of their happy childhood. Nor 
did their paths diverge widely even after marriage, for they were 
united to brothers, under the happiest auspices. 

When Louisa was only six months old, her father obtained an 
exaltation in rank, by being appointed Governor-general of 
Hanover. His residence was consequently transferred to the 
princely mansion in Leine Strasse, immediately opposite the old 
Electoral palace. The summer months his family usually passed 
in Herrenhausen Castle. 

Of Louisa’s childhood little is known, save that the world 


\Caround her was exceptionally bright in beauties of both nature 


and art, while the most tender love presided over the judicious 
care taken to promote her health and growth during those tender 
years. It may not be amiss to consider just here the coming 
and going of some of those remarkable characters, who served 


to make the age tu which this queen belonged a memorable | 


epoch in the annals of our race. 
/ In 1778 passed away Voltaire, the great skeptic ; but of whom 


Sir Archibald Alison remarks, that ‘No man, since the oe 
of the apostles, has done so much, without intending it, for the 


_ establishment and propagation of the Christian religion, as 





Voltaire himself’.) So wonderfully are human beings, even the 
most perverse, compelled to take part in the great march of 
events, which slowly, but surely, is ushering in that great day, 
when the Lord ‘ will gather all nations and tongues, and they 
shall come and see His glory’, and all flesh shall worship Him. 

Two years afterwards expired the Empress Queen Maria 
Theresa, who had never lost her place in the hearts of her 
people, from the time when, in the dark days of her early exile 
and persecution, her fierce, but loyal-hearted, Hungarian subjects 
had adopted her with the ery, ‘Long live our King Maria 
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Theresa!’ Now, in the days of her old age, when she was 
evidently nearing the grave, and her ladies-in-waiting tried 
vainly to soothe her poignant sufferings, one of them bent 
tenderly over her, begging her to try to sleep; but the still 
heroic-hearted weman replied: ‘No; I could sleep, but I must 
not: death is too near. He must not steal upon me. These 
fifteen years I have been making ready for him —I will meet 
him awake’. For that length of time she had been a widow 
and a true mourner, seeking comfort and consolation only in 
pursuit of those joys which centre around the throne of God. 

Frederick von Stein, the future statesman, commenced his 
public life while Louisa was still an infant; and Lebrecht von 
Bliicher, with his friend and coadjutor Gneisenau, were in the 
prime of life, pursuing the even tenor of quiet, retired lives, 
which gave no promise of the important part they were one day 
to take, in the deliverance of their country from the Napoleonic 
yoke. The disinterested friendship existing between these heroes 
is pleasing, and honorable to both. When occupying a most 
prominent position, Gneisenau was yet always ready to stand 
second ; and Bliicher was no less generous. When friends were 
complimenting and flattering him, after his great victory, he said, 
gravely : ‘ What was it, after all, that you are extolling? It was 
my boldness, Gneisenau’s discretion, and the great mercy of God’: 

Nelson in 1780 was already gaining distinction on the sea, and 
Sir John Franklin was a midshipman upon the man-of-war that 
he commanded. 

But the three most remarkable men who were to give color to 
the century, and control the political features of Europe, were in 
the same year only eleven years ofage. ‘The dusky-complexioned, 
taciturn, but hot-tempered little Corsican, was one of the youngest 
lads in the Military Academy at Brienne. Arthur Wellesley was 
still at Eton, and went home for his holidays to Dublin, or to 
Dungan Castle, the seat of his father Lord Mornington’. Ernst 
Moritz Arndt was still a happy boy in his rural home, blessed: 
with a mother whose piety and wisdom were fitting him for the 
significant part he was to bear, in forming the minds and moulding 
the hearts of his own and future generations. 

Frederick the Great closed his long, eventful career in 1786, 
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leaving his power to fall into the hands of his nephew, Frederick 
William II. The faults of the latter king are better known than 
his virtues ; certainly, their effects were more striking. The most 
prominent events of his reign were by no means honorable to 
Prussia. They were—the final dismemberment of Poland ; the 
Treaty of Basle, whereby districts were ceded to France which 
had been in dispute for two hundred years, and were now wrenched 
from Germany, much to the disgust of every patriotic mind. 
Under the lead of their monarch, very much. such scenes were 
enacted at the court of Prussia, as are familiar to every reader of 
French history of the eighteenth century ; more revolting too, 
probably, because not glossed over by that film of graceful ele- 
gance which the French know how to throw over their vices, 
covering their indulgence with all the appearance of decorum, 
and a scrupulous regard to the conventionalities of society. The 
reckless way in which the king squandered the revenues of his 
kingdom, in pursuit of pleasure, magnified his personal faults 
into a crime against the nation. Frederick William II. was 
intolerant of any demonstration of republican sentiment on the 
part of his subjects, yet his own conduct went far towards dis- 
gusting them with the very kingly authority he sought to exalt. 
His virtues were those of an easy temper, generous disposition ; 
and his moral sense was not so perverted but that he could 
admire virtue in others, if he refused to conform to her require- 
ments himself. 

From its very foundation, the House of Hohenzollern had been 
the upholder and bulwark of Protestantism ; but Frederick the 
Great had never been a Christian at heart, and his successor had 
yet farther departed from all pretence to personal religion ; so that 
it was left to Frederick William III., and his pure-minded wife, 
to exemplify the faith of their forefathers, by unblemished lives, 
the fruit of truly devout spirits. 

But to return to the immediate subject of our sketch. Louisa’s 
early childhood was clouded by no less a grief than the loss of 
her tender and pious mother, whose memory she ever fondly 
cherished. The sensibility of her affectionate nature was shown 
by the lively recollection preserved of that mother’s precepts and 
admonitions, although only six years old when she saw her for 
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the last time. In the second year after her death, Prince Charles 
of Mecklenburg married again ; and in the following year, 1785, 
gave his oldest daughter, the Princess Charlotte, then only fifteen 
years of age, in marriage to the reigning Duke of Hildburg- 
hausen. In September there was a gay wedding, and in De- 
cember the funeral of his new wife, who was at once the aunt 
and the stepmother of his children. Upon the sensitive mind of 
the little Louisa, these ‘conflicting scenes cannot have failed to 
make their impression. 

After his bereavement, in 1786, Prince Charles resigned his 
governorship of Hanover, and removed his residence to Darmstadt, 
in order that his motherless daughters might be under the guar- 
dianship of their maternal grandmother, the Princess George 
William. Well this princess discharged her duties, if we may 
judge by the results, and by the reverential and tender’ love 
which her charges ever testified for her. She was a widow, and 
had two princely residences : one, in accordance with the fashion 
of the day, situated in the busiest part of the irregular old town 
of Darmstadt ; the other, at the remote end of the Herrengarten 
or Landgrave’s Park, where the occupants virtually enjoyed the 
freedom of a country home. The Schloss is thus described :— 
‘When the Princess Louisa came to Darmstadt, the castle might 
have struck her as bearing some resemblance to a butterfly burst- 
ing from its chrysalis ; for new foundations had been laid among 
the ruins, in the centre, on which new erections were rising and 
expanding. The then fresh red stone of the country, and the 
bright blue slate, gave cheerfulness to the general aspect of the 
massive buildings and ponderous roofs, which, without the relief 
of color, would have been very sombre and heavy. Midway be- 
tween two larger towers, the comparatively small round cupola cf 
the clock-tower peeps over the roof. It shelters twenty-eight 
bells above the clock — a delightful chime, which proclaims the 
periods of day and night in joyful tones’. 

The old chateau in the Herrengarten, which was the country 
retreat of the Princess George, and of course the favorite home of 
her grandchildren, still stands very much as she left it at her 
death. Its large garden, although laid out with all the stiffness 
and formality of old-fashioned taste, yet. afforded many a play- 
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place and pleasant haunt for the gay and happy Louisa with her 
companions — its arrangements including a large summer-house 
and miniature theatre, an orangery and greenhouse. Broad 
gravel-walks intersected at right angles large beds of tulips and 
other flowers, which were edged with box and other trees, clipped 
in many a queer, fantastic shape. At the back, a long row of 
stables rises rather unseasonably into view. The palace has a 
comfortable aspect, when. its interior is examined. Its many 
suites of chambers are all furnished with open fire-places for the 
burning of wood, which has become so rare in Germany as to be 
regarded in the light of a luxury. The family portraits with 
which its gallery is hung are many, and of the most interesting 
description. One of them is that of Louisa’s future husband, 
taken when he was a little fellow of three. The smiling eyes 
have'an arch expression, indicating brightness of mind and 
sweetness of temper, it being altogether a lovely picture. With 
his necklace and band of jewels he looks a perfect little prince; 
and, doubtless, familiarity with this likeness prepared Louisa, 
even in childhood, to admire its original. 

Although Darmstadt is situated in a sandy plain, yet the 
grounds environing it are so well cultivated, that the general 
aspect of the country is agreeable. The town is ten miles distant 
from the Rhine, and the woodland scenery is very fine. Inviting 
looking foot-paths intersect the extensive beech-groves in 
the vicinity, and dark forests of pine prevent even its winter 
landscape from seeming to be dreary. At every period of her 
life, Louisa showed an intense appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and to her early home at Darmstadt ever turned with 
fondest recollection. 

In accordance with their father’s wishes, the princesses were 
brought up simply and usefully ; for Prince Charles was not at 
that time wealthy, nor, probably, had the slightest expectation of 
ever becoming a reigning prince. ‘ We are told that the prin- 
cesses made their own silk shoes, which leads us to suppose they 
must have been very skilful with their needles. Louisa was 
gifted with a very pretty. face and figure, a delicately fair com- 
plexion enlivened by the soft color of her cheeks, and: there was 
a lovely light in her open blue eyes. She preserved the charms 
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of youth as long as she was an inhabitant of earth, and her 
beauty was only the outward expression of a still. more lovely 
character ’. 

Mademoiselle Gélieux, a French Protestant, was the favorite 
governess of the young ladies ; and although her influence was 
great, she never seems to have so used it as to hinder the expan- 
sion of German feeling in their breasts. Theodore Kérner calls 
Louisa the German-hearted Queen, and seldom does patriotic 
feeling develop into more perfect manifestation than in her life. 
Louisa herself gratefully refers to the religious principle‘ which 
actuated the teachings of the guides of her youth, making, as she 
says, every branch of education to bear upon the things of eter- 
nity. Especially she congratulates herself upon their having 
stored her memory with texts of Scripture. 

One of the few incidents of Louisa’s quiet youth is a journey 
to Strasburg, taken under the escort of Mademoiselle Gélieux. 
Together they climbed 325 steps in making the ascent of its 
world-famed cathedral, whose noble Gothic architecture filled her 
young mind with reverential awe and delight. 

The even tenor of the young school-girl’s life was so uneventful, 
that there is little material for the biographer’s pen to be found 
during these years. In May, 1789, however, Louisa attended a 
second gay wedding in her family, upon occasion of her sister 
Theresa’s marriage with Alexander, Duke of Tour and Taxis. 
This same month, outwardly so bright, was, however, the one 
whence dates one of the blackest pages of history. The Estates 
General of France, which had not been convened before since 
A. D. 1614, met at Versailles the 5th of May, 1789, and that is 
generally accounted the first day of the French Revolution. 

On the 1st of September, 1790, the Princess again emerges 
from retirement, and attends the coronation of Leopold II., Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire, which was so soon to be swept 
away by Napoleon I. to make way for a new division of power. 
Louisa was fourteen years old at this time, and with her sister 
Frederica, was assigned by the committee of arrangement to the 
hospitable care of Frau Rath Goethe, when they repaired to 
Frankfort to witness the coronation. At her house was also 
present on this occasion Frederick von Stein, the future Prussian’ 
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statesman ; and it is interesting to fancy the accidental meeting of 
these two characters, who were afterwards to occupy such high 
places in their country and its history. Frau Rath Goethe was 
a widow, and had now only one child living, her son John 
Wolfgang, already arrived at the zenith of his fame, and high in 
the favor of the Duke of Weimar. No common character either 
was the poet’s mother, but a person whose own attractions 
gathered around her many and warm friends. Her lively, genial 
temper made her a general favorite with young and old, so that 
visitors were seldom wanting round her hearthstone. The old 
lady justly accounted it a great honor to entertain these young 
princesses, with whose sweetness and simplicity she was charmed, 
and to whose enjoyment she greatly contributed by the zest with 
which she entered into and promoted their amusements: There 
is a pleasant story told of an incident occurring upon the first 
arrival of the royal guests. Frau Goethe had two sitting-rooms 
reserved especially for her own use, extending the whole depth 
of the house. While she was doing the honors to the older 
members of the party in her front parlor, the young ladies espied, 
through the open window of the back-room, a curiously artistic 
pump, which had been built in more prosperous days ; where- 
upon Louisa exclaimed, ‘Oh, I wonder if we could make the 
water rush out ; I should like to try’. A consenting wink from 
Frau Rath’s cheerful face was immediately understood. The 
sisters escaped from the room, found their way to the yard, and 


pumped to their hearts’ content. But when the Oberhofmeisterin | 
caught sight of them, she was shocked to see voung ladies of their. 
rank and age thus occupied, splashing their dresses, and bringing \ 


the color into their cheeks. She could not agree with their 
hostess, who looked upon them still as children in the sweetest 
and most comprehensive sense of the word, and was glad to see 
them enjoying gratification as pure as the element with which 
they were playing. A friendly altercation ensued, and the old 
lady jestingly threatened to turn the door-key rather than permit 
interference with the innocent pleasure, which she declared that 
the dear princesses should have while in her house. It is diffi- 
cult to say which party conquered, but when Frau Goethe told 
the story she always claimed the victory. 
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It would be interesting to follow the narrative of the day’s 
events, when for the last time but one, the prescriptions of the 
Golden Bull were carried out to the very letter, and the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Middle Ages was witnessed once more in the old 
free town of Frankfort. No doubt the young girl’s feelings 
resembled those described by Goethe in his autobiography, when, 


| with the enthusiastic eyes of a boy-poet, he had witnessed the 


same ceremonies at the coronation of Joseph II., being at that 
time a lad of fifteen. The Austrian minister, Kaunitz, was here, 
an old man of seventy-eight; while the youthful Metternich 
officiated as master of ceremonies, although only seventeen years 
of age. The coronation of Francis II. took place in July, 1792, 
the Empire fell in 1804; so rapid was the transition of power 
from hand to hand at that momentous epoch. Again, Louisa 
and Frederica accepted an invitation to visit Frankfort, and 
again found a home with ‘their old friend, the mother of 
Goethe. 

A few months before Francis’s coronation, France had declared 
war upon Austria and Prussia. Up to this time, Germany had 
seemed to be the successful party. During the course of that 
summer, Frankfort was threatened by the invading enemy, as 
was also Hesse-Darmstadt; so that the Prince of Tour and Taxis 
sent his wife to her sister Charlotte, Duchess of Hildburghausen ; 
and there also took refuge Princess George, with the two prin- 
cesses of Mecklenburg under her charge. Once again these four 
sisters enjoyed a glad reunion, if brought about through the 
perils of the hour. Doubly comforting must have been this 
companionship, while the state of the country was such as to 
fill every royalist with deep anxiety. 

Louisa had once been privileged to hear Schiller read one of 
his own plays; now she met another distinguished man, the poet 
Jean Paul Richter, who had for some time resided at the court 
of Hildburghausen. Longfellow thus describes him in Hyperion : 
‘He was a large man, with a strong muscular frame, and a fine 
head, his features being well formed, and his forehead singularly 
high and open. His face was the true index to his character, 
its prominent traits giving an expression of manliness blended 
with tenderness, qualities not often found together, but which 
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shone from the noble countenance lighted by his mild grey eyes, 
Over ali he sees, over all he writes, are spread the sunbeams of a 
cheerful spirit— the light of inexhaustible human love. In 
every man he loves his humanity only, not his superiority. The 
avowed object of all his literary labors was to raise up again the 
down-shaken faith in God, virtue, and immortality, and in an 
egotistical and revolutionary age to warm again our human sym- 
pathies which have grown cold. And not less boundless is his 
love of nature, of this outward beautiful world’. Louisa was 
sixteen years of age. She was like her sister Charlotte, had the 
same loving blue eyes, but the expression changed more quickly 
with the feeling or thought of the moment. Her soft brown hair 
still retained a gleam of the golden tints of childhood ; her fair 
transparent complexion was in the bloom of its exquisite beauty, 
painted by nature as softly as were the roses she gathered and 
enjoyed. The princess was tall, slight, and graceful in her move- 
ments. This grace was not merely external, it rose from the 
inner depths of a pure and noble mind, and therefore was so full 
of soul. (Frau von Berg.) Jean Paul dedicated his ‘Titan’ to 
the four princesses, in terms of deferential admiration. 

All this summer and fall, war raged between the French, 
Austrians and Prussians, with varying success; but on the second 
of December General Riichel recovered Frankfort. The King of 
Prussia made that town his headquarters, and a mere temporary 
suspension of hostilities was welcomed with delight by the 
German people, and celebrated with hilarious joy. Princess 
George now believed that she might return home with her young 
charges; and being invited by the Landgrave of Hesse (one of 
the allies) to pay a passing visit to him on her way through Frank- 
fort, she accepted. The inducement offered was the opportunity of 
presenting the princesses to the king and his sons, in addition to 
a theatrical entertainment. 

Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, was at that 
time twenty-three years of age, tall and manly in figure, with a 
handsome face, quiet and thoughtful in its general expression, 
but quite capable upon occasion of lighting up into brightness 
and sweetness. Frederick the Great entertained a high opinion 
of him, saying, ‘Tl me recommencera’; and the caustic, shrewd 
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Mirabeau, who could not have looked upon him with a peculiarly 
friendly eye, thus makes his observations upon him, while resi- 
dent at the Berlin court as French ambassador :—‘ Everything 
that is heard of him shows a fine character, everything in him 
has a decided stamp. He asks the reason of everything’; and 
then winds up with, ‘This young man may have a great future 
before him’. Truthfulness, justice, integrity, and mildness of 
temper, it would indeed seem, should have guaranteed to this 
prince a glorious future. Frederick William fell in love with 
Louisa at first sight, as did his brother Louis with her sister 
Frederica ; and this time, the course of true love must have run 
with exceptional smoothness, for the old king entered at once 
into the views of -his sons, and on the 24th of April, 1793, only 
four months after their first meeting, the two betrothals took 
place at Darmstadt, in presence of all the principal members 
of the families of Mecklenburg and Hesse-Darmstadt. Seldom 
are a royal pair permitted the simple, natural wooing of lovers, 
such as these two enjoyed ; but, if we are to judge from the per- 
manently happy results from thus following the natural dictates 
of their hearts, those were no idle hours spent in cementing and 
laying deep the foundations of their love; a love which, through 
the potent influence of example in a high place, was to effect a 
reformation in morals and manners throughout their entire 
realm. Like ordinary lovers, then, they enjoyed to the full those 
haleyon days of which Schiller so eloquently exclaims, in his 
Song of the Bell : 

(Oh! sweetest gift sent trom above, 

|That golden time of young first love! 

jIrradiate with an inward glow, 

The eye sees heaven in all below. 

Ah! would that evergreen might prove, 

The sweet spring-time of youthful love. 
Goethe having accompanied his friend and patron, the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, to the camp, which lay before Mainz, had the 
pleasure of seeing the beautiful princesses of Mecklenburg, who 
had come upon an excursion thither, and made a progress through 
the encampment, accompanied by their fiancés. Several times 
the royal party passed before the poet’s tent, and he gazed at 
them until perfectly entranced. Said he :—‘Amid all the terrible 
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and tumultuous memories of the war, the recollection of those 
two young ladies rises up before me like a heavenly vision, which, 
having been once seen, can never be forgotten’. 

The wedding took place at Berlin, Dee. 24th, 1793, on 
Christmas Eve ; when the diamond crown of the Hohenzollerns 
was placed upon Louisa’s brow. Her demeanor was so gracious 
at the public reception, given upon her entrance into the city, as 
to call forth the enthusiastic admiration of her future subjects ; 
but the unfeigned horror of her mistress of ceremonies, who ex- 
claimed, when Louisa impulsively stooped to kiss a lovely child, 
who handed her a bunch of flowers: ‘Mein Gott! what has 
Your Highness done?’ ‘What!’ said the startled Louisa ; ‘ is 
that wrong? May I never do that again?’ But in her husband, 
Louisa was to find full sympathy, in her desire to preserve the 
simplicity and informality natural to her ingenuous nature; and 
the contentions which they sometimes had with this same Ober- 
hofmeisterin, concerning etiquette, were quite amusing. 

The King greatly admired his new daughter-in-law ; and when 
she completed her eighteenth year, and celebrated the first birth- 
day after her marriage, he made her a present of Oranienburg, 
the royal residence which had been built by the great Elector for 
his Louisa, who in many points resembled her yet more lovely 
namesake. ‘The key of the palace was sent to her by a deputation 
of ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the picturesque costume worn 
by peasants of that neighborhood, who expressed the hope that 
she would spend the pleasantest part of the year under the shade 
of the trees in the beautiful park. ‘That must have been a happy 
day to Louisa. ‘'The King called to present his congratulations, 
and kindly asked if the birthday-child had any wish which he 


could gratify. The Princess replied, that being so happy herself, | 


she should like to make others happy ; and, therefore, wished for 
a handful of gold to give to the poor of Berlin. “ And how 


large a handful would the birthday-child like to have? ” inquired | 


the King, with a smile. “As large as the heart of the kindest: of 


kings,” said Louisa, instantly ; and thus she gained a munificent | 


sum, which was carefully distributed ’. 
The associations with Oranienburg pleased Louisa, who had 
always admired the character of Louisa of Orange. A prayer of 
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her composition she used habitually, when the time of her bitter 
trial came :—‘ Once, I prayed for earthly blessings, with hot tears, 
and Thou didst graciously hear me; now help me, O God! to 
pray for that which Thou commandest me to seek in prayer’. 
Looking back, now, we discern a striking coincidence in the 
destinies of the two. The first Louisa was the mother of that 
Elector of Brandenburg who first assumed the title of King of 
Prussia ; the second was the mother of the King of Prussia who 
has recently become the first Emperor of United Germany. 

The Crown Prince, however, had soon to forsake the sweet 
companionship of his bride, for the duties and dangers of military 
life, being called to quell an insurrection in Poland, led by 
Kosciusko. The Princess, even now, showed that magnanimity 
and self-control which afterwards shone so conspicuously in her 
character. When told that her husband had led the first column, 
after that of the King, in assaulting Hola, she quietly remarked : 
‘The dangers to which my husband is exposed, make me 
tremble ; but I see that the Crown Prince, who is the first after 
the King on the throne, must be the first after him in the field’. 
In six months the Prince returned, victorious, to Berlin; and in 
their modest home at Paretz, not more pretentious than that of 
many a wealthy country gentleman, they instituted a mode of life, 
that might well serve as a model for married couples of all 
stations, and all ages of the world. So ardent was their affection 
for each other, that they preferred the quiet of their own 
domestic circle to any interruption of gaiety, or pompous cere- 


‘synonial ; and yet there was nothing selfish or exclusive in their 


manners and mode of feeling. 

The Oberhofimeisterin, Countess von Voss, was a great stickler’ 
for etiquette. She maintained, that according to every precedent, 
a prince ought not to enter his wife’s room in the morning unan- 
nounced. Against this restriction, Frederick William had 
repeatedly rebelled, and the Oberhofmeisterin felt obliged to 
remonstrate. A lengthy discussion ensued. At last the Prince 
yielded. ‘ Well, Countess’, said he,‘ I will give way to custom. 
I beg you to be so good as to precede me, to inquire if I may 
have the honor of speaking with my Royal Consort’. Off went 
the triumphant Countess on her mission; but the Prince was 
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more agile than age and dignity permitted her to be. He rushed 
up the private stairway, and entered his wife’s boudoir by another 
door. When the Oberhofmeisterin appeared, she was greeted by 
a merry burst of laughter, which sufficiently disconcerted her, 
‘See, now, my good Von Voss’, said the Prince, ‘my wife and 
I can meet and speak with each other unannounced whenever we 
choose ; and this is as it should be. But you are an excellent 
director of court ceremonies, and we constitute you henceforth our 
dame d’etiquette’. ‘The Crown Prince of Prussia used to say 
that when his wife had laid aside her jewels, she was a pearl re- 
stored to its pristine purity. ‘ One day, taking hold of both her 
hands, and looking into her blue eyes, he said, “'Thank God! 
you are my wife once more.” “Am I not always your wife, 
then?” replied Louisa. “Alas! no. You must too often be 
only the Crown Princess.”’ The occupations which filled the 
time of the Crown Prince and his wife, were of the simplest kind, 


They constantly read and studied together; and their favorite » 


occupation was found in the cultivation of music, in which they 
both excelled. 

On the 15th of October, 1795, was born their eldest son; and 
in seventeen months afterwards, 22d of March, 1797, William, 
the present Emperor of Germany. In the following November 
the reigning king died, leaving to his successor a legacy of three 
great evils—a demoralized nation, his own corrupt ministers, and a 
depleted treasury. Frederick the Great had left £100,000,000 in 
the treasury. It was all gone, and in its stead was left a heavy 
debt, which the new king resolved to liquidate as soon as possible. 
Frederick William II. died before he had attained his fiftieth 
‘year, and, despite his vices, had been styled ‘The Beloved ’; but 
a very different person was his successor. The only fault of 
which Frederick William III. has been found guilty was, how- 
ever, a comprehensive one, neutralizing many virtues. His want 
of self-reliance amounted to weakness, and was badly supplied. 
‘by the counsellors to whom he had recourse. Louisa wrote, in 
reply to a clergyman who had given her instruction in childhood, 
and now congratulated her upon her accession to the throne: 
‘I wish you to rest assured that I know it is only in the power 
of religion, and in the paths of virtue, that I can find enduring 
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happiness’. Her life proved these to be no empty words. The 
close economy which the king felt himself called upon to observe 
in all his expenditures, did not prevent the exercise of those 
sweet charities of life, which go so far towards brightening and 
making it happy. Especially are we told pleasant stories of the 
queen’s condescension and kindness to the poor on Christmas. 
As is well known, in Germany, above all Christian countries, 
that holiday is made a period of glad rejoicing, and at such times 
Louisa indulged herself’ in dispensing benefits with a lavish, yet 
discerning hand. 
For ten years the King of Prussia persistently adhered to a 
peace policy, despite the constant aggressions of enemies, the 
solicitations of friends, and the urgency of advisers. During this 
time the people learned to love and appreciate the excellence of 
their new sovereigns, under whose régime virtue was again exalted 
to its true place. Novalis says, from his own personal observa- 
tion :—‘ The queen has no political circle ‘or position, but her 
household is a great institution ; her example will doa great deal. 
As regards dress, she is a model ; and the cotrt is an example to 
the nation, from the highest to the lowest class of society. The 
haus-frau is the ruler of the house, so is the queen of the court. 
In former days, prudent parents were afraid to bring their 
daughters to court, they thought it safer to keep them from its 
temptations ; anda young man seeking a good wife, avoided ladies 
who had been brought up near the throne ; but now, he cannot do 
better than to take one from the hands of the queen’. From 
whatever point of view the character of this queen is considered, 
its symmetry is striking. As a wife, mother, and sovereign, she 
seems perfect ; and withal, there was a winning grace, an ineffable 
charm in her manner, that seemed to enhance the intrinsic merit 
of her actions. That gift of beauty and power of fascination, 
which have proved a curse to so many women, because made 
subservient to the ends of vanity, in her possession were applied 
to their legitimate use, and became an incalculable blessing to all 
who came within the sphere of their influence, and a crown of 
immortality for the brow of their possessor. But_it was not 
during her time of prosperity that Louisa gained that firm hold 
upon the hearts of her people, which now enshrines her as the 
28 
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guardian angel of the German nation. It was when subjected to 
the crucible of bitter and prolonged suffering, that the higher 
qualities of her soul shone forth in all their radiance. As an 
example of meekness under the provocation of slander and 
hatred—of patience in adversity—of gentleness and long endur- 
ing love when the temper was sorely tried—of glowing patriotism 
whose fires have kindled an inextinguishable flame in the hearts 
of her descendants — who can contemplate her character without 
being deeply touched with love and veneration, and moreover, 
without feeling the desire to take to heart the lessons inculeated 
by such a life? 

The space allowed for a brief review will not permit us to 
follow Louisa’s fortunes with any degree of minuteness, closely 
connected as they are with the familiar details of Napoleon’s 
career. Not until the peace-pursuing Frederick William him- 
self was convinced that the very existence of the Prussian mon- 
archy, not to say national honor, depended upon armed resistance 
to the all-encroaching despotism of Napoleon, was a proclamation 
of war made. To this, Napoleon, in contemptuous spirit, re- 
sponded by a passionate appeal to his soldiers to resume the 
arms they were just preparing to lay down. The contrast pre- 
sented in the manifestoes of these two monarchs was as striking 
as that between their dispositions and tempers. The Emperor 
of the French spoke of glory, triumphal arches, and invoked the 
eagles of France. The King of Prussia spoke of the duty of 


resisting unlawful tyranny, calling for aid upon the God of | 
battles, through whom alone they could hope to do valiantly. | 


To the eye of skepticism, the defeats of Jena and Auerstadt 
showed that the Almighty had turned a deaf ear to the latter 
appeal ; but in the light of the present, may we not clearly recog- 
nize the catastrophe of those days to have been but a trial of 
faith, through whose exercise the answer, when it did come, 
should only be more gloriously gracious. The next summer 
beheld ‘The Upstart’, as Arndt passionately styles Napoleon, in 
the palaces of the Prussian kings, their proper occupants fugi- 
tives and exiles. Yet, looking deeper than the surface, who 
would not have preferred the portion of his victims, to that of 
the then conqueror? (Alison’s History of Europe, pp. 782-789. 
4th edition.) 
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The Queen remained with the army, at her husband’s side, 
until the very morning of the fatal 14th of October, when was 
fought the bloody battle of Jena. Then, under the conduct of 


| General Riichel, she was sent from the seat of war, to rejoin her 


children. Avoiding wandering detachments of French, she was 
lead by secret paths through wild mountain fastnesses, by rough 
and tortuous roads. ‘I journey on between the mountains of 
hope and abysses of despair’, said she. Outwardly she was calm ; 
and it was obvious to those about her, that she was constantly up- 
lifting her heart to God, in prayer for her husband, her children, 
and her country. The news of the terrible defeat, including the 
loss of so many friends whom she had a few days before parted 
from in health and spirits, was inexpressibly trying to her sensi- 
tive and tender nature, coming as it did upon the heel of a false 
report of an imaginary victory. She arrived at Berlin, but to 
find that her children had been removed a few hours before she 
reached there, to Schwedt on the Oder. Hufeland, the court 
physician, was sent for in haste. He found the Queen in tears, 


' her dress disordered, and an expression of despair upon her face, 


such as he had never seen there before. Her first words were, 
‘I must fly to my children, and you must go with me’. Hufe- 
land, who, like all those who knew her intimately, was warmly 
attached to her, was thankful to be permitted to show his attach- 
ment in this trying hour. She found her children at Schwedt, 
safe and well; but the first sight of them overcame her fortitude, 
unstrung as her nerves had been by over-fatigue and distress of 
mind, so that the little creatures shrank away frightened when 
they saw their mother’s violent agitation, accustomed as they had 
ever been to see her cheerful and happy. As soon as she could 
speak, the Queen said to them :—‘ My darlings, you see me in 
tears; I weep for the destruction of our army, for the death of 
relatives, and of many faithful friends’. Then speaking particu- 
larly to the two elder boys, she explained that the confidence 
which the King had placed in his army had not been justified, 
‘You see’, said the Queen, ‘an edifice which two great men built 
in a century, destroyed in a day ; there is now no Prussian army, 
no Prussian empire, no national pride—all has vanished, like the 
smoke which hid our misery on the fields of Jena and Auerstadt’. 
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Then she proceeded to tell her sons of the glorious, but melan- 
choly fate of their cousin, Prince Louis Ferdinand. ‘ Do not be 
contented with grieving for his loss’, she said, ‘but bring out 
your own powers, under a determination that you will not dis- 
honor the family to which you belong. Do not be infected, my 
princes, with the degenerate spirit of the age; but be men, and 
strive after the fame of distinguished generals and heroes. With- 
out this ambition, you would be unworthy descendants of Frede- 
rick the Great. Resolve to persist in exertions to give indepen; 
dence to your country, and for Prussia’s sake be willing to con- 
front death, as Louis Ferdinand confronted it’. In these heroic 
words we discern the mother of the future hero of Sedan. Who 
can calculate the weight of influence thus brought to bear upon 
the impressible mind of childhood ? 

Disaster after disaster crowded one upon the other during thig 
gloomy year; yet the King and Queen of Prussia were not 
wholly wretched. Two sweet sources of comfort they had—the 
knowledge that they suffered in following the path of honor and 
duty, and the consolation of their mutual affection, which seemed 
to deepen under the test of affliction. Louisa writes to her father: 
‘We are not bereft of that peace which is independent of worldly 
fortune, and which is not given to all on whom fortune’s crowns 
and favors are bestowed’. Again she writes :—‘ Almighty Father, 
my faith shall not waver, although I cannot hope. To live or 
die in the path of duty—to live on bread and salt, if it must be 
so—would never bring supreme unhappiness to me’. But how 
sad to hear her add, ‘ My greatest unhappiness is the being unable 
to hope. Those who have been torn up by the roots, and cast 
out of their earthly paradise, have lost the faculty of hoping. If 
good fortune may one day come back to us, no one will receive 
it more gratefully than I shall do; but I cannot hope for it . . . 
Wrong and injustice on our side would have brought me down 
to the grave, but I shall] not sink under our humiliations ; there 
is no disgrace in them, under which we ought to bend our 
heads in shame’. ‘The above lines were penned only a few short 
days before she was called to submit to the crowning humiliation 
of her life, when she was brought face to face with the despot 
whom she felt to be the evil genius of her country, As a sup- 
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pliant, too, must she appear before him, whom, in her soul, she 
could but despise and contemn. But Louisa was not the one to 
shrink froni self-immolation in the service of her beloved husband 


‘and his kingdom. So, with bitter tears, but meek resolve to 


exert herself to the utmost, to intercede for favorable conditions 
of peace from the arrogant conqueror, she repaired to Tilsit, in 
obedience to her husband’s summons, and a verbal message from 
the Emperor of Russia, urging her compliance. ‘The lofty aspi- 
rant to the’ empire of the world had not, however, deemed it 
beneath him to circulate malicious slanders against a woman. 
Even in official bulletins, Louisa’s conduct had been coarsely 


assailed, and this fact being known to her, made the effort more 


heroic, whereby she overcame her personal repugnance, and con- 
sented to plead her country’s cause, even before this unscrupulous 
persecutor of innocence. When listening to the instructions of 
the statesmen as to what points she should aim to gain, she ex- 
claimed, in accents of despair :—‘ But with my broken wing, how 
can I do anything? How can I succeed?’ It should be stated 
that she had barely recovered from a low, prostrating fever, which 
had likewise laid low, a few months before, one of her most 
promising children, a lovely little boy. Lovingly and carefully 
the Queen’s ladies dressed her upon the day of the proposed inter- 
view with Napoleon, wishing that all the world knew and loved 
her as they did. Many months had elapsed since Louisa had 
appeared in the full splendor of royal attire. When the toilette 
was completed, as the Queen saw herself reflected in the glass, her 
vivid imagination corjured up the old Germans of pagan times, 
who dressed up their victims before they threw them into the 
flames, to appease the anger of their gods. With a sad smile she 
expressed the fancy to Frau von Berg—‘ And will, indeed, the 
angry god whom now the world adores, be appeased and recon- 
ciled through me?’ she said. But alas! the heart that could 
prove adamant against the tears and despair of his own wife, and 
thrust her away, a victim to its mad ambition, could that heart 
feel compassion, or yield to the pleadings of mere justice and 
mercy, urged though they were by the lips of the most beautiful 
and virtuous woman of her age? Mark the insolent flippancy 
of his opening remark to this insulted woman. Touching, with 
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_his hand, the elegant fabric of her pure white dress, whose texture 
charmed even his Parisian taste, he asked :—‘Ts it erépe? Indian 
gauze?’ ‘Shall we speak of such light things sr auch a moment 
as this?’ replied Louisa, with a gentle rebuke in the tone of her 

voice. The conversation that ensued is intensely interesting, 
when the parties concerned are considered, and the issue at stake, 
With eloquence, Louisa pleaded the cause of ber country. She 
appealed to his sense of generosity, seeing that justice availed 
nothing. She spoke of moderation, beseeching him to be just 
and merciful, for the love of humanity; she called his attention 
to the eternal laws by which God governs the world. At last 
she could no longer restrain her tears, when she came to speak of 
her husband and the Prussian people, and pled for Magdeburg— 
that Magdeburg at least might be spared to them. Talleyrand 
thought that he wavered. But just then the King entered, the 
conversation became general, and her last opportunity for inter- 
cession was past. The very next day the terms of the hard Treaty 
of Tilsit were concluded, and the disheartened King and Queen 
of Prussia controlled their feelings so far as to accept Napoleon’s 
invitation to dinner, and in the evening they parted, never more 
to meet. Napoleon’s last remark to the Queen was in apology 
for his firmness in refusing even her least request. ‘ Indeed, 
your Majesty, I lament that so it must be; it is my evil destiny’. 
Louisa’s last words, as she drove from the — were, ‘I have 
been cruelly deceived ’. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit, the King of Prussia gave up half his 
dominions, had to reduce his military establishment to 42,000 
men, and to pay 140,000,000 francs to the French, to dele the 
expenses of the war. He also agreed to acknowledge the confede- 
ration of the Rhine, and the new kingdoms Napoleon had set up. 
In speaking of its hard conditions, the Queen writes :—‘ Peace is 
concluded, but at a grievous price. Our frontier will for the 
future extend only as far as the Elbe. Nevertheless, the King is 
greater than his antagonist. After Eylau he might have made 
an advantageous treaty of peace; but by doing so, he would have 
participated in dealings on wrong principles voluntarily, and 

must have bound himself to it. Now he has acted as he was 

forced to do by necessity, and thus will not be bound. This 
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will some day bring a blessing upon Prussia. Also, after Eylau, 
he might have abandoned a faithful ally ; and this he would not 


jdo. Once more I repeat, it is my firm belief that the King’s 


oe 





| way of acting will bring good fortune to Prussia’. Again:—‘ We 


have moral freedom, and this will bring political freedom. Iam 
convinced, my dear father, that the way in which this peace- has 
been concluded, will, at a future period, sooner or Jater bring 
down a blessing on Prussia, although T may not live to see it’. 
‘T must tell you, my dear father ’, she writes again, ‘that misfor- 
tune has not disturbed the happiness of my domestic life ; on the 
contrary, it seems to have bound my husband and myself the 
more closely together. The King is kinder and more affectionate 
to me than ever, still like a lover or a bridegroom ; his affection 
for me is always manifested by actions more than by words, and 
it has always been so with him; it is his habit. But yesterday, 
he said to me in his simple way, looking at me with the fondest 
expression of countenance :—“ My Louisa, you have become still 
dearer to me in the time of trouble, for I more fully know by 
experience the treasure I possess. Let the storm rage out of 
doors; no matter, so long as it is peaceful, good weather within. 
It is because I love thee so dearly I have named our youngest 
little daughter Louisa”. I was moved to tears’, says the grateful 
wife. 

Sickness, and grief for the loss of her child, superadded to the 
weight of public calamity, had, however, shattered the shrine 
which enclosed this rare, pure spirit, and Queen Louisa’s days 
were now numbered. But joy and gladness were again allowed 
her in measure, before she was called to leave forever the scenes 
which she had so brightened by her sweet presence. On the 
23d of Dec., 1809, the King and Queen of Prussia made their 
entry once more into a rejoicing capital, and could but be 
cheered by the manifestations of warm-hearted loyalty with 
which they were greeted on their return to their own Berlin. 
Yet friends discerned a fleeting expression of pain upon their be- 
loved Queen’s countenance, that grieved them the more in con- 
nection with her evidently declining strength. After a season of 
watching beside the sick-bed of her little Louisa, she was seized 
with fearful spasms that betokened disease of the heart; but 
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quickly she rallied, and her bright sweet smile again reassured 
their apprehensions. It was now proposed that the Queen’s long 
entertained wish of visiting her father, the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
might be gratified, as the change would probably be beneficial to 
both health and spirits. On the 25th of June she set forth, to 
be followed in a few days by her husband ; and in two days’ time 
was once more within the circle of her father’s family, surrounded 
by nearly all her immediate relatives, her affectionate heart seeming 
to overflow with joy and gratitude. Especially was her expres- 
sive countenance radiant with delight, as, from the balcony of her 
father’s palace, she presented the King to the crowds outside, 
‘and seemed to invite the good people to rejoice with her in her 
happiness. At the only public evening reception which had 
been given since her arrival in Strelitz, she wore, for her sole 
ornament, a string of pearls. Some remark being made upon 
this, she said sadly :—‘ Pearls are suitable to me, for they sig- 
nify tears, and I have shed many’. On the same evening she 
showed the King’s miniature, and said it was her most precious 
treasure. On the 28th of June, she was sitting alone with her 
brother, in her father’s library, and taking up a pen, wrote these 
words, the last she ever traced, as if from an overflowing heart: 

‘Mon cher pere:—Je suis bien heureuse aujourd’hui comme 
votre fille et comme l’épouse du meilleur des époux ! 


‘ LOUISE. 
*Nev-STRELITz, ca 28 Juin, 1810’. 


Still this last testimonial to her sweet, loving nature, is pre- 
served, as a dear relic, by her descendants. 

The very afternoon of the day she had just pronounced so 
happy, she was taken with symptoms of cold and fever ; but felt 
well enough to ride a few miles into the country to Hohenzientz, 
the Duke’s summer residence. And the King was so little un- 
easy about her, that he returned to Berlin, where his presence 
was needed. On the 10th of July, however, while listening with 
interest to a newspaper account of the abdication of the King of 
Holland, she was seized with so violent a return of spasms, that 
she thought herself she must die — could only gasp out faintly 
the words ‘ air—air’—and her physicians pronounced decidedly 
upon the existence of organic disease of the heart. The King 
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and his sons were sent for and speedily arrived. ‘Oh!’ cried 
the stricken Frederick William, ‘ if she were not mine she might 
recover ’. Long before, she had said, ‘I am beginning to feel 
more and more that my kingdom is not of this world’; and now, 
as she lay in the helpless state of exhaustion that precedes disso- 
lution, she said :—‘ I am a queen, but I have not power to move 
my arms’. Still, her unselfishness was shown by her supreme 
anxiety lest her aged grandmother should be over-fatigued by 
attendance upon her, and when she first realized the probable 
approach of death, her absorbing anxiety was, ‘Oh! what will 
my husband and children do if I should die?’ to the exclusion of 
apprehension of pain and suffering for herself. She lay patient 
as a lamb, between the accessions of ever-recurring convulsions 
that shook her frame. Her last look of intelligence and love 
was directed to the King; and after a brief season of sharp, keen 
agony, she fell asleep in Jesus. Beautiful in life, she looked yet 
more beautiful in the calm, sweet sleep of death, with an expres- 
sion of rapt and holy peace, resting like a halo upon the exquis- 
itely moulded features, from whence had forever fled all trace of 
grief and mortal anguish. 

Let a veil be cast over the void left in the sorrowing hearts of 
her family and subjects. She was enshrined in the hearts of them 
all, as a martyr to her country’s woes; and as years roll on, her 
fae seems to be cherished with ever-increasing fondness. Every 
true German patriot delights to do her homage; and to no 
national shrine does he turn with such devotion as to the mau- 
soleum of Charlottenburg, where repose her mortal remains. 
Poet, painter, sculptor, and statesman, have vied with each other 
in lavishing upon her memory the choicest offerings of their 
genius. Nor are there wanting monuments more congenial to 
her disinterested nature, in the Luisen Denkmal, the Luisen 
Stiftung, and the Order of the Iron Cross; institutions full of the 
sweetest charity, and furnishing that spur to emulation which is 
so peculiarly rich in fruit of good works and holy living. 
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Arr, VIII.—The Heart of the.Continent. A Record of Travel 
across the Plains and in Oregon, with an Examination of the 
Mormon Principle. By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. With Ilus- 
trations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 

/ The breezy freshness of Western life seems fairly to breathe 

' through the pages of this charming volume of travels. The 

picturesqueness of the subject seems to have so inspired its 

author, as to make him touch his descriptions with a sort of magic 
charm. There is enough word-painting to leave upon the mind 
indelible pictures of the exquisite beauty, or the awful grandeur, 


of the wonderful West; and yet there is no nauseating excess of 


description, such as has become so common since Ruskin set the 
fashion, by doing well, what myriads since have done so abomi- 
nably ill. One feels inclined to cry for mercy at the multipli- 
cation of words, or to echo heartily Lowell’s groan in regard to 


the— 
‘jJearned folk 
Who drench you with esthetics till you feel 
As if all beauty were a ghastly bore, 
A faucet to let loose a wash of words’. 


Some portions of this volume appeared about twelve years ago, 
as a series of Magazine articles. It was in the days when the 
Yo-Semite valley and the Yellowstone region were still terra 


incognita to the inhabitants of the Eastern States. The de- 


scription Ludlow then gave of the mighty mountains and awful 
precipices of that vast region, almost passed belief. The graphic 
accounts that he sent back to his readers in the East, of the 
wonderful monuments which the winds, for ages, had been 


hewing out and shaping to themselves; of the vast Californian | 
trees, one of which could shelter with ease, within the cavity in | 
| its trunk, a dozen men with their horses; burst upon our igno- | 


| rance like some new tale of Brobdingnag, to which our modern 
Gulliver has succeeded in penetrating. Now, the vastness and 
extent of the natural features of the Far West is an old story, 
and has ceased to excite surprise. And yet it may truly be said 
that, without any ‘ news to tell’, this volume has lost none of the 
subtle charm it possessed so long ago. 
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It is our purpose rather to illustrate, by quotation, some of the 
¢halities of which we have spoken, than to attempt to give a 
synopsis of the contents of the book. In so short a review as 
_ the present, it would be impossible to select one out of a dezen of 
| the passages which were marked as we read, for illustration ; so 
that we will be forced to choose them, almost at random, among 
those selected. 

‘We were all seated on or in the wagon’, he says, ‘when 
our driver pointed westward across the plains, now all aflood with 
the gold of the risen sun, and said,— 

‘ “There are the Rocky Mountains.” 

‘I strained my eyes in the direction of his finger; but, for a 
moment, could see nothing. Presently, sight seemed adjusted to _ 
a new focus, and out against the bright sky dawned slowly the 
undefined, shimmering trace of something a little bluer ; still it 
seemed nothing tangible. It might have passed for a vapor effect 
on the horizon, had not the driver called it otherwise. Another 
minute, and it took slightly more certain shape. It cannot be 
described by any Eastern analogy ; no other far mountain-view, 
that I ever saw, is at all like it. If you have ever seen those 
seaside albums which ladies fill with alge, during their summer 
heliday, and in those albums have been startled, on turning over 
a-pagée suddenly, to see an exquisite marine ghost appear, almost 
evanéscent in its faint azure, but still a literal existence, which 
had been called up from the deeps, and laid to rest with infinite 
delicacy and difficulty — then you will form some conception of 
the first view of the Rocky Mountains. It is impossible to believe 
them built of earth, rock, anything terrestrial; to fancy them 
cloven by horrible chasms, or shaggy with giant woods. They 
are made out of the air and the sunshine which show them. 
_ Nature has dipped her pencil in the faintest solution of ultra- 
.marine, and drawn it once across the western sky, with a hand 
tender as love’s. Then, when sight becomes still better 
adjusted, you find the most delicate division taking place in this 

. pale blot of beauty, near its upper edge. It is rimmed with a 
\” mere thread of opaline and crystalline light. For a moment it 
sways before you, and is confused. But your eagerness grows 
steadier ; you see plainer, and know that you are looking on the 
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4 
\ everlasting snow, the ice that never melts. As the entire fact, 
in all its meaning, possesses you completely, you feel a sensation 


which is as new to your life as it is impossible of repetitions I\ 


confess (I should be ashamed not to confess) that my first view of 
the Rocky Mountains had no way of expressing itself, save in 
tears. To see what they looked, and know what they were, was 
like a sudden revelation of the truth, that the spiritual is the only 
real and substantial ; that the eternal things of the universe are 
they which afar off seem dim and faint’ (p. 131). 

To an enthusiastic love of natural beauty, Ludlow added some 
knowledge of natural history and geology ; but, unlike ‘most 
naturalists, he never lost a sense of nature’s beauty: it never 

became to him a mere collection of specimens. His fresh delight 
‘ in each new discovery, did not dim his perceptions as to the 
vesthetic qualities it possessed. Of this fact, the following 
extract is a good illustration. He opens a description of the flora 
of the Western plains with :—‘ The wild flowers of the Plains 
were a perpetual source of happiness to the eye. They made 
royal splashes of high color, on the sunny sides of all the divides ; 
they checkered the rich green of the ravines with delicious 
contrasts ; and every now and then, as the grasses waved, glowed 
upon us out of their secret nurseries among the tall blades, like 
tangled sunshine getting woven through the herbage by the 
shuttle of the wind’ (pp. 34-5); and closes it with the following 
paragraph :—‘ We halted at the bottom of a wet draw to water 
our horses. I went above the place where they were drinking, 
to quench my thirst at a brown pool, which appeared a trifle less 
stagnant than their watering-place; and lying down with my 
face over the water, noticed an exquisitely subtle fragrance, like 
that of tuberose and orange-flower combined. On pushing away 
the weeds which grew over the pool, I found a nest of lovely 
white blossoms, smaller than the smallest strawberry flower, 
shaped like an Eastern water-lily, in miniature, with delicate 
yellow stamens and pistil, and moored on the water by slender 
green filaments rooted in the ooze of the pool. No American 
blossom that I am acquainted with, not even the trailing arbutus, 
possesses such an indescribable, ethereal fragrance as this tiny 
water-lily. I sought in vain to preserve specimens of it. The 
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of the note-book in which I pressed them, absorbed the 


“petals as if they had been dew, and only stains were left, bearing 


none of the flower’s characteristic odor’ (p. 37). 

The following long quotation we give, as being a most graphic 
description of a very remarkable thunder-storm :—‘ The weather 
had been warm all day, and we thought likely this exhibition 


/ would prove nothing more than the heat-lightning of our Eastern 


summer-evenings. But about nine o’clock we were undeceived ; 
the sky “meant business”. The agency that wrought those 
delicate traceries of golden sprig and anastomosing vein-work, 
began to have a voice; at the foot of the great stair, [the masses 
of storm-cloud which had piled themselves up like steps], came a 
rumbling and a groan, as if the giants were beginning to climb. 
It grew louder, and here and there step parted from step; then 
the structure lifted at the base and descended at the top, making 


a series of black blocks and boulders hanging downward from the 


same level of sky, with lurid interstices between them, through 
which the upward depths looked awful. Never in my life did I 
see cloud-distances graded with such delicacy. One could almost 
measure them by miles, from the inky surface hanging with torn 
fringes of leaden vapor, just above our heads, up through the 
tremendous chasms, flecked along their walls with dying gold 
and purple color, with wonderful light and shadows, and marked 
by innumerable changes of contour, to the clear but angry sky 
that paved the farthest depth of the abysses. I rode on the box 
for an hour, looking into these glorious rifts with fascinated eyes. 
Then between their walls began a hurrying interplay of lightning, 
and the great artillery-combat of the heavens commenced in 
earnest. At first the adjoining masses had their duels to them- 
selves, battery fighting battery, pair and pair. Half-an-hour 
more and the forces had perceptibly massed, their fire coming in 
broader sheet, their thunder bellowing houllion. An hour, and 
the fight of the giants became a general engagement. The whole 
hemisphere became a blinding mass of yellow flame at once, and 
the reports were, each one, instantaneous shocks, which burst the 
air like the explosion of a mine. Then the wind rose to a hurri- 
cane, and before the dust could be set a-whirling by it, there fol- 
Jowed such a flood of rain as I never saw anywhere, on sea or 
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land, Sitting on the box still, I found my breath taken away 
for the first minute, as if I had been under a waterfall. It was 
not drops, nor jets, nor a sheet; it was a mass of coherent water 
falling down bodily. Five minutes from the time it began to 
wet us, the horses were running fetlock-deep, with the road 


J still hard under their hoofs, for the soil had not yet had time to 


t) 





dissolve into mud. Torrents were flowing down every incline; 
where the plain basined, the water stood in broad sheets, revealed 
by the flashes like new ponds suddenly added to the scenery, 
Still the storm did not spend itself in wind and water. The 
lightning got broader and its flashes quicker in succession; the 
thunder surpassed anything I have heard, or read, or dreamed of. 
Between explosions we were so stunned that we could scarcely 


_speak to or hear each other, and the shocks themselves made us 


fear for the permanent loss of our hearing. One moment we were 
in utter darkness, our horses kept in the road only by the sense 
of feeling ; and the next, the vast expanse of rain-trampled grass 
lay in one embrace of topaz fire, with the colossal piles of clefted 
cloud, out of which the deluge was coming, earth and heaven 
Tinian with a brightness surpassing the most cloudless noon. 

‘Suddenly there appeared before us a portent, of which I had 
read accounts in scientific annals, but which I had never seen before, 
and never expect to see again. ‘There was a temporary lull in 
the conflict above us. Into the blackness there rose out of the 
ground, apparently not a mile beyond our leaders, a column of 
lightning, sized and shaped like the trunk of a tall pine. Straight 
and swift, but with a more measurely motion than those of the 
higher discharges, it shot up, shedding its glare for many rods 
around, and making a sharply-cut band of fire against the black 
background of the clouds, until it struck the nearest mass of 
vapor. Then, with the most tremendous flash and peal of the 
whole storm, its blazing capital broke in splinters, and it went 
shivering across the area, right over our heads. If it were only 
possible to paint such things! But on canvas they would seem 
even more theatrical than they do in these inadequate words’ 
(pp. 18-21). 

So much for illustration of our author’s descriptive powers ; 
these are merely fair samples, not picked specimens, of his style. 
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The fact that these pictures live in the memory, as distinctly as 
do pictures conveyed to the brain directly through the eye, is a 
strong proof of their truthfulness ; if not of their correct delinea- 
tion of facts, which, of course, we are forced to take only on trust, 
at least they must be true representations of the writer’s concep- 
tion of the facts. Six years after reading Ludlow’s description of 
the Yo-Semite, as we were carelessly glancing into a long line of 
shop-windows, something suddenly attracted us, and we ex- 
elaimed, ‘The Yo-Semite!’ Upon inquiry, we found ourselves 
to be correct. It certainly argues the capability in a writer, of 
producing a powerful and graphic mental conception, when a 
painting, appealing to the mind only through the eye, is instantly 
recognized to be a representation of the same scene. 

The accounts of frontier life and character show a quick per- 
ception and keen appreciation of modes of thought and social 
customs which must be alien to the experience of an Eastern man. 
The descriptions of their first antelope-hunt, and, much more in 
detail, of their first buffalo-hunt, are full of dash and spirit; and 
it is quite refreshing to find, of modern Nimrods, one who is 
sometimes, by his own accounts, worsted. As a general thing, 
they are such valiant heroes, such successful shots, that one loses 
all interest and faith in them, long before the tale of their mar- 
vellous exploits is told. 

‘ The Plains, from the name, one would imagine to be like those 
vast prairie-levels of Illinois, that lure the eye on and on over 
its grass-covered stretches, which ripple under the passing breeze, 
like the expanse of some great inland lake, till the faint horizon 
line is reached. Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
truth ; the surface of the Jand becomes more and more broken, as 
the great Rocky Mountain system is approached. Evidences of 
geologic agencies, widely different from the quiet and steady forces 
which produced the level prairie land, are here to be found. And 
when the mountain system itself is reached, the description of our 
author conveys an impression very different from any that we 
already had of a mountain-range. ‘I suppose that to most 
Eastern men’, he says, ‘ the discovery of what is meant by crossing 
the Rocky Mountains, would be as great a surprise as it was to 
myself. Day after day, as we were travelling between Denver 
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and Salt Lake, | kept wondering when we should get over the 
mountains. Four, five, six days, still we were perpetually climb- 
ing, descending, or flanking them; and at nightfall of the last 


| day, we rolled down into the Mormon city, through a gorge in 


|one of the grandest ranges in the system. Then, for the first 


time, after a journey of six hundred miles, we could be said 
to have crossed the Rocky Mountains. 

‘The only name for the system is “nation”. “ Range” does 
not express it at all. It isa whole country populous with moun- 


tains. / It is as if an ocean of granite had been caught by instant / 


petrifaction when its billows were rolling heaven-high’ (p. 144),| 

The descriptions which Ludlow gives of the marvellous sand 
stone formations in the Far West, are more like fairy-tales than 
sober truth. And, in fact, one feels a painful sense of the lack 
of appreciation in scientific men, when he reads the account of 
the same formation in the records of the Hayden expeditions, 
Under the prosaic pen of the scientist, ‘Church Buttes’ and 
‘Windsor Castle’ are stripped of much of their glamor. Lud- 


low has the poet’s temperament. The lens of his imagination\, 


surrounds the dryest facts with an iris-halo of poetic fancy; but \ 


it is all very charming ; and even the facts do not lose their true 
outlines in his glowing pictures. Still, the sudden chill which 
came to our ardor when we undertook to ‘look up’ these topo- 
graphical features in other books, sometimes comes up in rather 
a ludicrous way, to temper any undue enthusiasm which may be 
stirred by these descriptions. 

There is, however, much information, which, from a purely 
scientific point of view, is deeply interesting. The carving out, by 
the agency of the wind, which carries with it particles of silex, 
into the shape of arches and corridors, the vast masses of soft 


\ red sand-stone in these formations, is a most interesting illustra- 





‘tion of nature’s prior right to the invention of the ‘sand blast’. 


The results brought about by this agency, in such close imitation 
of vast architectural piles, are marvellous indeed, even though 
the descriptions be stripped of all poetic glamor. But any 
quotations which would at all do justice to the subject, would 
extend our article far beyond the limits we have assigned to it. 
Some of the little touches of character which he gives are very 
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amusing. One of the drivers on the Fort Kearney route, ‘Old 


Trotter’ he was called, was quite a character among his fellow- 
frontiersmen, being full of all sorts of curious whimsies. On 


one occasion he stopped his stage, looking earnestly and silently 
at the sky. ‘ What’s the matter, driver, what are you looking 
at?’ asked one of the passengers. ‘Can you see the comet?’ 
said Trotter. After alighting, and making diligent search to no 
purpose, one of the passengers said, ‘ No, I can’t: where is it?’ 
The rest having also failed to find what they were looking for, 
repeated the question. Trotter very calmly replied, ‘ Wall, if 
none of us can’t find it, I don’t believe there’s any there, so 
s’pose we g’lang’. Once, immediately after pay-day, Trotter 
came down to Atchison, to take a vacation and spend his money. 
He found that a band of minstrels was soon to give a concert, and 
by way of gaining the relish of a new sensation, one would sup- 
pose, he went to the treasurer and persuaded him to limit the sale of 
tickets. ‘ Having thus effected what the brokers would call “a 
corner ” in the world of amusement’, says Ludlow, ‘ he repaired 
to the hall at the hour of performance, occupied a seat in the 
centre, and had the entire concert to himself. Having thus ex- 
perienced the sensation of solitary grandeur usually confined to 
kings and high dignitaries, he expressed himself fully satisfied 
with his money’s worth, and the next morning departed to Fort 
Kearney, to drive till next pay-day, without a penny in his 
pocket’ (p. 60). 

One of the most characteristic and painful phases of border- 
life, the party were introduced to, before they had been an hour 
on Kansas soil. Not the least striking and picturesque feature 
of such life, in spite of, or rather, perhaps, by reason of, its 
awfulness, is the swift retributive justice of the Lynch. The 
first greeting which met our author and his fellow-travellers on 
reaching Atchison, was a bidding to ahanging. The trial, whose 
result, both as to its,sentence and execution, was so confidently 
predicted, had not yet taken place. The certainty with which 
its sentence against the criminal was counted upon, forms a cont- 
mentary upon the justice of such off-hand administration. As a 
natural and fearful reaction from the leniency of the authorized 
law-courts, and of legally appointed juries, we find the Lynch 
court committed beforehand to condemnation. 

29 
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In this instance the accused were two bushwhackers, an old 
man and a young one, differing in no degree from many ming- 
ling in the motley crowd of their accusers. The charge pre- 
ferred against them was, that they had brutally assaulted an old 


man and his wife, living in the wilds of Kansas, had beaten him . 
insensible, knocked the woman from her chair, and hanged a boy 
of twelve till he revealed the place where his father’s money was | 


concealed ; that they then helped themselves to all the horses in 
the corral, and taking them, as well as the money, which 
amounted to forty dollars, returned to Missouri. The facts were 
briefly stated to the mob, a speech was then made by the most 


respectable and best-dressed man in the crowd, representing the , 


absolute defencelessness of the settlers in these lonely wilds, if 
some such swift justice were not executed upon offenders as the 


Lynch sanctioned. After some more speeches to the same effect, : 


the crowd passed the verdict—‘ the younger man should be exe- 
cuted at once, the elder have respite till the next day but one 
succeeding. I may be uncharitable ’, says Ludlow, ‘to commu- 
nities of incipient civilization, but the respite seemed to me 
granted rather with a view to thrifty economy of pleasures, than 
for the sake of pity and completed shrift. Indeed, one person 


told me, “If we hung ’em both on Thursday, we shouldn’t have 


anybody to hang on Saturday ”. 

‘The sentence being determined, its subject was asked by the 
immediate committee in charge, what he had to say for himself. 

‘“ Nothing ”, he replied, in a tone of nonchalance ; “ only that 
you’re going to murder a better man than any of yourselves”. 

‘He was lifted out of the wagon; surveyed the stony faces of 
the crowd with a quick glance that took in no single look of 
pity; the rope was adjusted, the wagon driven away, and there, 
a horrid fruit of man’s hateful passions, he hung, uncovered to 


all vengeful eyes, and to the pure, sweet, but unhelping heaven 


of May, quivering from the limb of the cottonwood... . 

‘With glutted eyes and unmoved hearts, the crowd slowly 
withdrew from their place of fascination ; but as their murmurs 
lessened, the air was broken with wails of agony which might 
have melted a Marat. Laying at full length, in a wagon outside 
of the crowd’s former hem, a young woman, without friend 
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or comforter, was crying aloud for a husband whom she called 
God to witness had been cruelly murdered. . . . 

‘T know all the palliations which a young society may plead 
for all its excesses; but I must say, that the recklessness which 
met me in the street, at the business places, in my hotel, after the 
execution, made me wonder whether I was on earth or in hell. 
Women in the dress of ladies leaned across the tea-table and 
asked, “ Have you been to the hanging?” with as much sang froid 
as a New Yorker might say, “ Have youseen Faust?” Then, 
between sips of tea and bites of biscuit, such as had been, regaled 
those who had not, with particulars that made a stranger sicken 
at his food. 

‘I was expressing my surprise to an indigenous acquaintance, 
made that morning, when he replied, “ Haven’t been long in 
Kansas, have you?” “Six hours”, I informed him. “Thought 
so. Lord bless you, nobody thinks anything of being hanged 
in this country!) Why, in one Kansas settlement there lived an 
old man who was too lazy to do anything for his own living, and 
whose neighbors had to support him, until finally they got tired 
of sending on him things, and concluded to put him out of his 
misery. When he stood on the wagon with the rope round his 
neck, one new settler in the crowd took pity on him and called 
out, ‘ Hold hard, ye needn’t hang him. I’ll give him ten bushel 
o corn’. ‘Is it shelled?’ drawled the old man, in his old lazy 
voice. ‘No, t’aint’, says the settler. ‘ Drive on your wagon’, 
says the old man’. After which veritable history, my new 
acquaintance looked up at the sky, remarked that it was a pity 
they did not hang both the bushwhackers, “it was such a nice 
day for hangin’ ”, and bade me good-bye, with regret that I could 
not stay over to-morrow ’. 

Such indifference to the sacredness of human life, such levity of 
speech after having just faced the awful spectacle of death in 
its most hateful aspect, is almost beyond belief. Not only men, 
but women, seemed to have become utterly brutalized by the 
frequent spectacle. That which would move the most careless 
heart to a sense of sickened horror, unless it had been hardened 
by familiarity, called forth here only brutal jokes and laughs 
from the men and women who stvod about the poor wretch 
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quivering in his death-agony. It is hard to appreciate fully all 
the wrongs which had brought about this horrible state of things, 
or to imagine all to which it might be tending. There is nothing 
in all the hardening influences of frontier-life so terrible as this, 
The physical deprivations and hardship necessarily encountered in 
such life, is the very training necessary to develop certain noble 
traits of , character — indifference to physical pain, fearlessness, 
and a certain manly freedom of thought and speech. The 
necessity for providing against sudden danger, and unforeseen 
contingencies, induces a quickness and alertness of mind, a 
readiness of resource, and ingenuity in using previous knowledge, 
which is invaluable. The life of a woodsman is perhaps the 
very best discipline for developing one of the most valuable of 
all mental characteristics, the power of observation. But when 
these rough and careless men are gathered together in mining or 
commercial centres, the most fearful teachings gained in their 
rough school come out. Introduce the greed of gold in among 
these lawless, fearless frontiersmen, and you have something 
hardly less than devilish in its cool brutality. When we place 
over against these hardened men and women at the Atchison 
hanging, the brave and simple men, full of keen intelligence, 
tender helpfulness, and whole-hearted liberality, whom our author 
found at Comstock’s Corral, we are brought to confess, that with 
all its most objectionable features, frontier-life has many compen- 
sations. 

The appendix to this volume, which gives some account of 


the physical characteristics of Utah, and its present advancement | 
in the useful arts, but chiefly of the tenets of Mormonism, and | 


the ends toward which the system inevitably tends, includes the 
most serious and valuable portion of the whole work. The 
style is graphic and forcible, and is always flexible to the require- 
ments of the thought it is meant to convey. After a description 
of the projected temple, he says:—‘ The ornamentation of the 
building is intended to be symbolical of that employed on the 
celestial courts above. Its plan is already partially developed 
to Brigham by revelation through an angel, but will be commu- 
nicated in all its particulars only as required during the progress 
of the work. The ungodly understand this arrangement as syn- 
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‘ { onymous among their own uninspired class with waiting to see 
how things will look ; but whatever they may say, I believe that 
‘Brother Brigham thinks he receives the plans from an angel. If 
it be really an angel, we must arrive at the painful conclusion 
\ that good taste is not necessarily included in that perfection 
of human nature which ensues on translation to the celestial 

N state ; for such an architectural hotch-potch as that which I have 
\ just attempted to describe, was certainly never seen on earth, and 
+ must render any part of heaven where it existed a very undesir- 

\\ , able place of residence to people of cultivation’ (pp. 505-6). 

8 Some of the features of Mormonism, so graphically described, 
throw polygamy, which we are accustomed to deem its worst 
error, completely in the shade ; and make it appear, beside the 
awful corruption and fiendish cruelty of Mormonism, as it now 
exists, rather a mild kind of virtue. To give some idea of the 
standard of purity held up, by the example of the Saints, 
before the young men and women of Utah, Ludlow gives some 
general account of the Co-President, Heber Kimball. He closes 
it by saying, ‘No more overwhelming proof can be offered for 
Mormonism’s degradation of the marriage-tie, and its extinction 
of man’s chivalric feelings of respect and protection toward 
woman, than the fact, that men of refined, gentlemanly, and 
scholarly antecedents, like Dr. Bernhisel, for instance, can hear 
one of their own sex talk in public to their sisters, mothers, 
daughters, and wives, upon the most private subjects, in the most 
blatant way, and not tear him in pieces where he stands’ (p. 509). 

With calm and dispassionate frankness, Mr. Ludlow describes 
George Smith, and his address before the congregation convened 
in the Bowery, the summer place of worship, used till the temple 
should be completed. He spoke well, Mr. Ludiow tells us, and 
his address was full of good sense, interest, and vigor. His 
allusions, in the brief and forcible sketch given of the rise and 
progress of Mormonism, to the persecution of the Saints by the 
Gentiles, showed extreme moderation. This was especially re- 
markable in the:nearest living representative of the founder of 
Mormonism, Joe Smith. The persecutions endured in Ohio, 

Illinois, and Missouri, at the hands of ‘ free-born’ and ‘ liberty- 

loving’ American citizens, is certainly a fearful commentary 
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upon what our free institutions have done for us as a nation ; or 
rather, of how large a part of the native savage has been left 
antouched by our civilization. 

These persecutions, Ludlow says, took ‘itn before polygamy 
fad become a feature of Mormonism.’ In.this statement, how- 
ever, he is somewhat mistaken ; or, rather, he has evidently been 
misled by the Mormons themselves, from whom he seems to have 
received his facts. It is undoubtedly true, that at the time when 
popular outbursts were most common against them, the sect had 
not made themselves so obnoxious, as they have since done, to 
common decency and morality. Unlimited and irresponsible 
power had not developed in their leaders the fiendish cruelty, 
and they did not exercise the crushing tyranny, which now exists, 
Priestcraft, with its invariable correlative, the degradation and 
servility of the masses, had not been developed into such awful 
proportions. The hatred of the mob, and the justice which it 
endeavors to administer, are not usually marked by very nice 
discrimination. 

But no creed, and no practice, can justify the cruel manner in 
which these poor creatures were hunted down like obnoxious 
vermin. Again and again the popular fury was raised to sucha 
pitch that the Mormon leaders were seized, every indignity was 
heaped upon them; and the persecutors actually slaughtered in 
cold blood, defenceless men and boys, after having overwhelmed 
them by superior numbers. Again and again the authorities 
interfered, and rescued the Smiths from the fury of the lawless 
multitude. 

As might have been expected from such a fanatical crew, when 
the time came, as it did, for them; when within their grasp was 
power and wealth, their first thought was for retaliation. Though 
quite impossible, of course, among Christian people, it was what 
might have been expected of these poor deluded wretches, that 
the possession of power should seem to them only the opportunity 
for revenge. So soon as they felt themselves secure in strength, 
their hatred of the Gentiles burst forth. Some expression of 
antagonism from a secular paper, drew down upon the ‘ libeller’ 
the wrath of the Saints. The types and press of the offending 
newspaper were destroyed by a Mormon mob. The details were 
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as follows: — In 1838, Smith, in order to pacify his wife for some 
great immoralities of life, had announced a revelation of poly- 
gamy. Much scandal ensued, and the imputation was strenuously 
denied by the Church. Mesntinne, Smith did not in any way 
change his manner of life. Among tien who finally denounced 
him was a Dr. Foster and a William Law, whose wives had both 
been grossly insulted by Smith. These men separated themselves 
at once from the sect, and forthwith began editing a paper, galled 
The Expositor, intended to make known the infamous character of 
the Mormon leaders. This publication it was which caused the 
uprising of the Mormon mob, and finally the death of the Smiths. 
The doctrine thus advocated by the founder of Mormonism was 
strenuously denounced by the church; and when, in 1852, 
Brigham Young pretended to a similar revelation, it was stoutly 


* opposed, and finally accepted only because of the President’s 


almost unlimited power. But many still continued to deny that 
Smith had ever taught the obnoxious doctrine. 
On the 24th of June, 1844, after the assault upon The Expositor 


‘Dottie ‘ the Governor pledged his word and the honor of the State 


\ for the personal safety of Joseph and Hiram Smith, and their 


\) followers, if they would compromise, for the sake of soothing the 


\: eccnceebated people, by laying down their arms and going to 
Carthage to be tried. The Mormons must have been sadly 
deficient at that time both in angelic and legal advisers; for a 
heavenly revelation, or an hour’s talk in the back-office of any 
country lawyer, would have shown them that this pledge, in a 
practical point of view, was not worth the breath it was uttered 
with,— a State, like a private corporation, having no honor; and 
that of its executive, however valuable in a personal point of view, 
possessing no official weight whatever. Deserted alike of angels 
and attorneys, the over-credulous Saints permitted themselves to 
be disarmed, and sent to Carthage, under the escort of a company 
of militia bitterly opposed to them ; and the next day the prisoners 
were arrested by the authorities of Hancock Co., Illinois, on a 
charge of treason. Two days after, on the afternoon of June 27th, | 


‘they discovered how little the most sincerely given private pledge 


could avail for their protection, when a mob of Missourians, 
whose number has been variously stated, but who were certainly 
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over a hundred, came to Carthage jail, beat down its iron doors, 
and butchered both the Smiths in cold blood, besides inflicting 
serious injuries upon others of the prisoners’. Again the miser- 
able Mormons were driven out, and abandoning home and most of 
their possessions, went wearily out, to seek some spot so poor that 
no man would begrudge it to them. ‘ There is a terrible pathos 
in all this suffering,— a pathos in some respects deeper than it 
would be if they had been righteous men driven from home and 
- country, going out into darkness and despair, so far as all earthly 
hopes were concerned, for the sake of a righteous cause. For 
there the divine compensations would bring a blessedness which 
lies deeper than any happiness, which has many a time made 
glorious even agony and death; while here, these poor deluded 
creatures were being led into the very deeps of. hell, through the 
fiery path of martyrdom. Priestcraft never shows itself to be so 
hateful, it never seems so awful, as when we see it luring souls 
\ away from right and purity. This was a sorrowful exodus, with 
no pillar of cloud to guide it by day, nor pillar of fire by night. 
Is it any wonder that all this persecution only strengthened the 
poor wretches in their antagonism to the system which bore such 
fruits? Is it any wonder that the Christians by whom they 
were surrounded, failed to recommend their Christianity by such 
means as these? Their morals and theology, of course, were 
matters which lay between themselves and God, and were certainly 
not to be determined by a mob, even the most discriminating. 
Where beliefs come to find expression in action, and these actions 
are violations of the civil code, then, and only then, may the civil 
authorities interfere.({ Law has nothing to do with motive ; to 
( judge of that, belongs alone to the Divine Lawgiver. ))These 
early persecutions of the Mormons, (for persecutions they were, 
no less black and baleful than the persecutions of the Inquisition ) 
fully account for the bitter hatred which the ‘Saints’ bear 
toward the ‘ Gentiles’; and they render almost inexplicable the 
temperance of George Smith’s speech, in which he recounted 
these sufferings and wrongs. 

The candor with which the question of Mormonism, in its 
inception and determining causes, is discussed by our author, is 
something very remarkable. 





He believes that the old Judaizing \ 
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spirit, which found its fullest expression in the nation set apart 
by Divine wisdom, as the keeper of its oracles, is a spirit which 
belongs exclusively neither to national character, to special epochs, 
nor to any specific culture; but lies deep down in the human 
heart, and is ever ready to spring up and assert itself. It is im- 
possible to read Church history, to watch sectarian developments, 
to study one’s own religious life, without finding a full endorse- 
ment of this position. The very Puritanism, he goes on to notice, 
that was a reaction from sacerdotalism, held within itself the 
sturdy germ, which was to spring up and bear abundantly the 
hateful fruits of the same legalism that it professed to fly. And 
Mormonism, our author thinks, is the legitimate and logical con- 
sequence of Puritanism, uncorrected by the more healthful influ- 
ences abroad, which saved the direct descendants of Puritan blood 
from such awful shipwreck. 

This we give as Mr. Ludlow’s opinion, and one which he 
maintains with considerable plausibility ; but he sees Mormonism 
full-blown ; he does not know what the system was in its infancy. 
It is now fuller of horror, and of wickedness, than it was then, 
to be sure; but it is also wiser in many things. The Brigham 
Young who, thirty or forty years ago, could fill his pulpit oratory 
with horrible blasphemies and low ribaldry, has learned that 
prophets are not generally acceptable unless they adhere, at any 
rate, to common decency of manner and demeanor. It is not 
easy to recognize, in the picture given by Ludlow, the same man, 
of whom we have received equally graphic descriptions from eye- 
witnesses who saw him some thirty-five years ago. ‘He was 
standing in the dress-circle of the theatre’, says Ludlow, ‘ looking 
down on the dancers, with an air of mingled hearty kindness and 
feudal ownership. I couid excuse the latter, for Utah belongs 
to him of right. He may justly say of it, “Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built?” Like any Eastern party-goer, 
he was habited in the customary suit of solemn black, and looked 
very distinguished in this dress; though his daily home-spun 
detracts nothing from the feeling, when in his presence, that you 
are beholding a most remarkable man. He is nearly seventy years 
old, but appears very little over forty. His height is about 
“ five feet ten, the height-of Lord Chesterfield’s gentleman ”; his 
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figure very well made, and slightly inclining to portliness, His 
hair is a rich, curly chestnut, formerly worn long, in supposed 
imitation of the Apostolic coiffure, but now cut in our practical 
Eastern fashion, as accords with the man of business, whose 
métier he has added to apostleship, with the growing temporal 
prosperity of Zion. Indeed, he is the greatest business man on 
the continent,—the head and cashier of a firm of one hundred 
thousand silent partners, and the only auditor of that cashier 
besides ’ (p. 367). 

Besides the improvement in the manners and customs of Mor- 
mondom, we think that Mr. Ludlow has not made enough account 
of other and more vital changes. This horde of fanatics, trying 
the world-old experiment of communism of goods, and suffering 
under the world-old delusion of a special revelation, wandering 
about, and making themselves the laughing-stock of the public, 
or, as was often the case, the victim of its lawless fury, had at 
last settled down into a great community. The horrible evil 
which before lay latent in its tenets, had worked itself out into 
actions and recognized institutions ; but at the same time it had 
sobered down into a certain decorum. This, at least, produces 
upon the mind of a spectator the impression that its leaders are 
in earnest, that they believe what they teach. But in the earlier 
days of Mormon development, no unprejudiced observer outside 
could believe they had any faith in the revelation of which they 

‘pretended to be the recipients.’ It is said, upon very excellent 
authority, though we have not been able to look up the matter, 
that Joseph Smith made ful? acknowledgment, before his death, 
that he had been an impostor, and had used his capacity to hood- 
wink the poor wretches who put their faith in him, in order to 
possess himself of their money. 

It only makes the story of the victims of this delusion more 
pitiful, that the horrible greed and cupidity of their leaders, and 
not their fanaticism, was the cause of so much misery. The great 
body of recruits for Mormondom have been collected from among 
the European peasantry and manufacturing population. The 
agents of the sect spread themselves abroad among the ignorant 
thousands of England, and of many of the continental countries. 
They preached to them of freedom, and peace, and plenty ; they 
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lured them to leave their crowded, densely-populated cities, with 
promises of a haven of -rest in the bright Far West. It is the 
same story of priesteraft which history tells us.over and over 
again, with always the same sorrowful ending. And perhaps 
never before has the story been told with such terrible details of 
personal cruelty and personal anguish. 

In introducing the proposed remedy for this terrible sdcial 
cancer, which is eating into the very heart of the body-politic, 
Ludlow shows how utterly antagonistic is the spirit of Mormonism 
to that of republicanism, how utterly incompatible are the two 
systems. Mormonism is a theocracy with God omitted. The 
Divine will is supposed, by the credulous people, to express itself 
through a human medium: and thus, in one man’s hand lies the 
awful and irresponsible power, by means of which he sways 120,000 
souls ; holding them and theirs at his mere beck and call ; using them 
all, souls, bodies, services, possessions, as the mere instruments of 
his purpose. As an illustration of the absolute impossibility that 
any fusion should ever take place between the ‘ American idea’, 
and the ‘Mormon idea’, he says of the latter system :—‘ Nothing 
but the presence of the United States authority, in its symbols of 
court, camp, and executive, prevents Utah from becoming the 
prey of the most unmingled tyranny which the world ever saw. 
Even the wisest and the most dispassionate of the Mormon 
leaders look upon popular freedom, both civil and religious, as a 
very undesirable thing. None of them remember their repeated 
expulsions from home, the ruin of their fortunes, the murder of 
their sons, the atrocities of all kinds which they have suffered 
from mobs, as outrageous because they violated a principle, but 
solely because directed against them, the chosen people of God. 
Had the mob been a Mormon one, its object the propagandism, 
instead of the extirpation, of Joe Smith’s doctrine, and its victims 
the Gentiles, instead of the Saints, its whole moral character in their 
eyes would have been diametrically different. They put down dis- 
sent with the same strong hand which smote them in a country 
where they held the minority. Nor is this course on their part 
the result of unreasoning indignation—a mob-method of 
settling differences like that from which they suffered in Mis- 

‘souri. It is the Mormon theory of government, the organic 
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principle of Mormonism. Herein lies the political crime of the 
system, here is the ground of inevitable collision between Mor- 
monism and the Government, the ineradicable root of bitterness 
springing up between the now isolated nationality under Brigham 
Young, and the people of the United States, who surround and 
have the supremacy over it. Mormonism is a distinct, syste- 


matic, dispassionate contradiction of the American idea. Its / 


position is one of avowed and essential hostility to that of the 


nation. Its leaders find a serious grievance in the delay of Con- | 
gress to grant Utah the rank and privileges of a State. Here | 


they do not show the practical wisdom and foresight which have 
characterized their views and decided their action in many other 
instances. ‘To make Utah a State would be their own inevitable 
destruction. ‘They desire the State rank as an addition to their 
own emolument, pride, and power. They would fain possess a 
State constitution, as the Philistines wanted Samson, for their sport. 
They would reduce it to the instrument of their pleasure: shear- 
ing it of the strength which endangers tyrants; blinding it of 
the vigilance which protects the people ; making it play at their 
feasts,— the guardian of freedom reduced to a minister of their 
pomp,— little dreaming that the blinded giant must surely rise 
in his wrath, and bowing on the pillars, bring their Dagon 
temple to the ground. Woe to Mormonism the day that Utah 
becomes a State! In the Constitution of our country, in the first 
clause of the fourth section of Article Fourth, it is thus written :— 
“The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government”. These words are the death 
warrant of Mormonism. So long as Utah remains a Territory, 
the way in which its internal affairs are managed, under the 
shelter of a technicality, may be left comparatively undisturbed 
by Congress, provided only that the national courts are respected 
and the national taxes paid. The supreme people of the United 
States may blink at the fact that its ¢erritorial citizens are living 
under the yoke of despotism,— especially since the majority of 
those citizens accept that yoke,— for the Constitution only 
pledges its guarantee of a republican form of government to the 
States. But once make Utah a State, and the last technical 
quibble is swept from under the feet of Mormonism, That 
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instant, and it becomes the solemn duty of the nation,—a duty 
which it cannot shirk if it would; a duty which would violate 
the organic instrument and principle of its existence; a duty 
from which it cannot on any plea abisolve itself without confess- 
ing its imbecility, and branding itself with contempt before the 
world,— to extirpate Mormonism from the soil of Deseret forever ’ 
(p. 523). 

This indignant plea for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Constitution, this vehement protest against the violation of its 
principles, would be calculated to raise a smile, if it did not touch 
upon a subject so dear to every Southern heart. No! the Mor- 
mons need not fear anything very terrible from the delicate 
honor of the United States Government. If it happens to be 
convenient to get rid of Mormonism, this may serve asa plea; 
and then the Government may indulge in the unwonted luxury of 
feeling strictly honorable. If it should, however, be considered 
desirable that Mormonism remain, there is nothing easier than to 
find some ‘ higher law’ which will make it all right. 

If we may credit the story, which professes, under the rather 
flimsy guise of fiction, to embody and illustrate Mormon prin- 
ciples and practice, with which this disquisition closes, then 
indeed we may shudder at the horrible evil which we are 
fostering in our midst. There is something so diabolical, so 
sensual, so fiendish in the system which it attempts to show forth, 
that we turn away sickened ; the imagination revolts, and will 
not accept as facis the enormities recounted. To this narrative 
the author solemnly adds:—‘I have made not one single state- 
ment which is either false or exaggerated ; have supposed nothing 
to happen whose parallel has not repeatedly happened in Utah’ 
(p. 559). 

The power of Mormonism, Ludlow thinks, resides in Brigham 
Young himself. The astonishing statement is made, that his 
British possessions alone made him, in 1870, the third largest 
depositor in the Bank of England (p. 566, note), and that 
through a single New York house he has invested $60,000,000 
in foreign securities. In this man’s power of controlling inferior 
minds, which has been a characteristic of all successful fanatics, 
in his marvellous executive ability, and in his almost superhuman 
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will, probably lies the secret of the growth of this anomalous 
social life in the midst of our own. 

It is painful to think that the fair freshness of the Mormon | 
city, redeemed as it was from the surrounding desert, and made} 
to blossom as the rose, should represent, not peace, and virtue, 
and domestic happiness, but the vilest system of tyranny and 
corruption that has ever grown up under the sheltering wing of 
our institutions ; that this spot of greenery in the midst of bleak 
desolation lies as a blot of blackness upon our Christian civiliza- 
tion, in the eyes of an Almighty God ; that, in the name of God 
and under the sanction of religion, the most awful cruelties are 
practised, and that we, as a nation, by our indifference, give them 
a tacit sanction ; that within our borders is growing up day by 
day an iron tyranny, which is crushing out the lives and happiness 
of hundreds of American citizens, and that from this tyranny 
there is absolutely no escape and no appeal. Ludlow’s facts we 
have accepted as true ; they seem given in a spirit of fairness and 
candor. There is no rancor, no bitterness, no appearance of 
detraction. However we may demur from his theories and 
remedy, there is but one conclusion possible in contemplating 
this system, growing up within our own, that we are fostering a 
baleful disease, which, unless it be checked, will some day send 
its fatal poison coursing through our national life. 
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The Teachings of Our Lord. 


Art. [X.—1. Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark & Co. 


2. The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Connexion and De- 
velopment. By Augustus Warder, &c. 

3. Discourses of Our Lord. By Rey. John Brown, D. D., of 
Edinburgh. 


4. Daily Bible Instructions. By John Kitto. Vol. VII. Life 
of Our Lord. 


5. Alford on Greek Testament. Vol. I. 


The question of our time, of most prominence as related to the 
claims of Christianity, is that of the person, and work, and teach- 


ings, of its founder. No intelligent reader need be reminded of — / 


the numberless forms in which this question, during the last forty 
years, has claimed attention; how many books, for and against 
Christianity, have waged a conflict over the facts of his person 
and teachings. Nor did this begin, as so many suppose, with the 
book of Strauss. That book itself, while intensifying the interest 
of these questions, is the result, in a perverted form, of that same 
feeling of interest. This was preceded by Rheinhard’s Plan, and 
Herder’s well-known work ; and these were but the outgrowth 
of issues of the period, as it was called, of ‘the illumination’. 
All these have had the effect of bringing forward more definitely 
the peculiar historical characteristic of Christianity. It is a 
theology finding its central power in a life. Its doctrines are 
facts about a person, truths making known the relations of the 
race to this person, and their corresponding obligations. ‘ What 
think ye of Christ?’ is the issue which is thus submitted. How 
do you stand to him? What are the inmost thoughts ef your 
heart about him? How far do these thoughts control your 
conduct ? : 

Of course, this subject is one too extensive for the limits of an 
article. Our undertaking has reference only to one of the points 
in these discussions, the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth in regard 
to the doctrine of a future life, and especially of that doctrine as 
connected with himself, his own person and work, as the promised 
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Messiah. This truth, although implied in the Old Testament 
delineation of Messiah’s work and kingdom, is one which seems 
to have been but slightly appreciated by the contemporaries of 
Jesus who were looking for his appearance. His instructions, 
therefore, in regard to it, were directed, not so much to the re- 
moval of positive error and misconception as to doctrines accepted 
by his hearers, as they were to the fuller and clearer exhibition of 
such doctrines—of a certain great truth of popular belief, and the 
special grounds of its existence. Speculatively, there was very 
little doubt or question among those who received his instructions, 
in regard to the general fact of immortality, either bodily or 
spiritual. The unbelievers, the Sadducees, were but a small 
class. It was the work of Jesus to take this fact, to show its 
connection with himself; not only to tell men, more clearly than 
they had ever been told before, that they would live hereafter, 
but why, and how, they should thus live; how they might live 
safely ; from whom, asa Divine Original, all life must be derived ; 
Messiah, the Christ, was thus shown to be the Life-Giver to man; 
the Life-Giver, not only to his favored people, but to the whole 
race. His utterance at the grave of Bethany sounds for all 
men, and for all times. It is, as we shall see, as the Author and 
Giver of life to the race, that Jesus makes the declaration. 

But this claim, if clearly and distinctly asserted, will involve 
others, will open other questions of the highest significance. We 
begin to ask, as did certain hearers of some of his startling words, 
Who is this that giveth life to man? Where begin and end the 
prerogatives of this King Messiah, who declares himself Lord, 
alike, of the dead and of the living? If he have power in him- 
self, flowing from him as from a living fountain, to confer life, 
of what other attribute of perfection can he be destitute? If his 
claims really go to this extent, where do they cease? What is 
it that they do not comprehend ? 

’ Putting all such questions; however, aside, let us examine the 
teachings of Jesus, in reference to this single feature of his Mes- 
sianic character. From its very nature, its interest, to human 
beings, is, or ought to be, all-absorbing. That Christ is the 
Author of life to man, brings him, at once, into the closest con- 
tact, as well with human life and sympathy, as with human 
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solicitude and apprehension. The truth of life through Christ, 
upon whatever grounds, and however it may come, gives import- 
ance to all other truths in his relations to the human race, and 
constitutes to most of them, a sufficient reason and explanation 
for them. Apart, moreover, from our connection, through him, 
with a future life, it is not possible for us to take any very deep 
interest in his work and person. Jesus as a Prophet of God, to) 
one whose being was included within the limit of threescore or/ 
fourscore years, to the earth-born and earth-bounded creature,\ 


but the pulse that does not quicken and beat high with the glow 
of immortality, can scarcely be very seriously or rationally. 
agitated about anything. Jesus, again, the Messiah, the regal 
head of a great kingdom of righteousness, destined to fill the 
whole earth, and hold undisputed supremacy over the nations, 
might fire the imagination, and be an object of rational interest 
and curiosity. It might well, however, be inquired, how that 
kingdom, far off in the indefinite future, could concern those, in 
the present, who are passing away, by death, into nothingness ? 
So what could be the real and permanent glory of such a 
kingdom, even when it came, if it were made up of perishable 
material, burying its subjects, generation after generation, in the 
grave of hopeless annihilation? The Divinely-commissioned 
Prophet and King might be, even under such a supposition, an 
object of surprise, of curiosity, of affection, and of obedience. 
Any provision of his goodness for human welfare might be sug- 
gestive of emotions of gratitude and confidence; though there 
might come up the thought of the incongruousness of means to 
ends, when these special Divine appliances are represented as 
bearing only upon objects so fleeting and transitory. But Jesus, 
the Lord of life, to man an earth-born but not an earth-bound 
creature, and the necessarily involved fact that man, through 
him, is an heir of endless life; this, at once, brings him within 
the scope of human interest, within the innermost circle of 
human sympathy, affection, and hope, invests all the other facts 
of his person and work with deeper importance, and shows 
a reason for them that is amply sufficient. Man, looked at in 
the light of eternity, and as capable of living through eternity, 
30 


might indeed reveal many things of a highly beneficial character 7 
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is recognized as an object worthy even of Divine interest 


and interposition. Angels may well rejoice, or grieve, over 
such a being, in the great crises of his earthly existence; it 


would be monstrous if they did not. God may breathe his spirit 
into the souls of chosen ones, among the sons of men, and send 
them, as heralds of his will, to their fellows. He may, for the 
fuller revelation of this will, set up a kingdom upon earth, ap- 
point over it a Supreme Head, arrange for its ultimate preva- 


lence and universal supremacy. If man be immortal, no exertion 


of Divine power for his benefit seems exaggerated. Over 
against this overwhelming truth of endless life, Infinite Perfec- 
tion, in its most wonderful displays, seems perfectly congruous. 
This truth lies, so to speak, within the plane of Infinity. The 
highest displays of Infinite Perfection do not rise above it. And 
yet, high though it be as heaven, deep though it be as hell, it 
cuts the circle of human hope and apprehension. Connection 
with Christ, the Lord of life, connects us with eternal life itself, 
as a personal possession. / And, in turn, the fact of endless life! 
invests every earthly movement of our existence with infinite\ 
significance. That which subtracts infinitely from the value of \ 
earthly objects, multiplies infinitely the value and importance of ) 
earthly action. 

And, as this doctrine in the teachings of Jesus thus brings out 
the importance of others, so also does it open the way to their 
investigation: those, for instance, which represent him and his 
work as bearing upon the issues of man’s legal and moral stand- 
ing with his Supreme Judge. It is only upon the suspicion, 
or in view of the truth, that man is immortal, that these issues 
as to his personal standing, his acceptance, his forgiveness as an 
offender against law, his fitness for the present or future enjoy- 
ment of Divine favor —assume their real importance. To one 
who dies forever in the moment of physical dissolution, all such 
issues are, comparatively, of but little importance. But to one 
who feels that to him death cannot be,— that physical death, like 
the earthly life preceding it, is only the vestibule to real life,—to 
such an one, these issues are everything. The question: Is the 
Lord Jesus the Giver of life? is only equalled by its correlative: 
How does he bestow this life? In what manner does it pass over 
from him to man, and become to man an assured possession ? 
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Putting aside the latter of these questions, we now turn to the 
testimony of the Great Witness in regard to the former. This 
is so given that it is seen to be connected with his own person. 
He, the Teacher of life, is the Author of life, the Revealer and 
the Giver. 

The peculiarity, indeed, of the teaching of Jesus with reference 
to this doctrine of a future life, is just this, that it is concentrated 
upon his own work and person. Whenever he testifies of that 
doctrine he testifies of himself, proclaims its dependence upon 
himself, upon the exercise of his agency. He does not, for 
instance, for the first time, reveal the fact of life beyond the ' 
grave. In one of his most remarkable declarations upon this ( 
subject, that at the grave of Lazarus, the person to whom he was 
speaking had just avowed her knowledge of this doctrine, and 
her belief in it. We know, moreover, not only from the New 
Testament, but from other sources, that it was held by the great 
mass of the Jewish people. Again, neither does he, for the first , 
time, reveal the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, as / ! 
distinct from the immortality of the soul. This is a distinction 
| rather of Grecian philosophy than of Hebrew inspiration, and is 
j made but little of either in the Old or New Testament. The 
immortality of man, in the Old Testament as in the New, is that 
of the whole man, not of a part of man. \The enemies of Jesus, | 
as well as his friends, and their fathers before them, believed in i 
the resurrection of the body as in the immortality of the soul or 
spirit, and seem indeed to have regarded the one as included in 
the other. Upon this existing belief, Jesus puts his seal of | 
approval. He says that it is founded in truth, confirms and 
establishes it. And he, then, tells of something else, of which j 
they were previously ignorant, and brings out the truth, already 
alluded to as constituting the peculiarity of his teaching upon i 
this momentous topic—the peculiar personal relations which he 
himself sustains to this fact of man’s future existence. ‘I’, says 
he, ‘am the resurrection and the life’, ‘I am the life’. 
‘Because I live, ye shall live also’ (John xi. 25; Jb. xiv. 6; 
Jb. xiv. 19). The specialty of this teaching of Jesus is thus seen 
to be, that he wraps this truth of eternal life, as he does all other 
truths, around himself, and treats it as dependent upon himself 
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for its essential being, or for relative verification in human experi- 
ence. Upon this foundation he builds; and adds further 
instruction, as to the nature of this life derived from him by his 
people. There are, therefore, three classes of utterances claiming 
inquiry. Those, first, which authenticate and reaffirm existing 
beliefs of contemporaries. Those, secondly, which affirm the 
dependence of these doctrines, already believed, upon himself. 
Those, thirdly, which reveal, more clearly and fully, the nature of 
this life, flowing out of the person and work of Christ to his 
believing people. With the first of these, we properly enter upon 
our investigation. 

Among those thus reaffirming the existing belief, but at the 
same time going beyond it, we are first naturally reminded of the 
response which was given to the question of the Sadducees. The 
circumstances of the case, as well as the earnestness of his tone, 
exclude all idea of accommodation to existing prejudices. In one 
most important view, indeed, it was a decision between two 
parties, or classes of opinion. His decision commits Jesus him- 
self, as it does the Old Testament, in the language of indignant 
rebuke against those by whom the doctrine was denied; the 
emptiness of the objection that had been offered being shown 
from the nature of that life which goes on beyond this world. 
This reply is recorded by three of the Evangelists ; the substance 
being the same, in slightly varied forms of expression. We 
take that of Luke:—‘ The children of this world’, men in their 
present state, ‘marry and are given in marriage’, ‘ But those 
that are accounted worthy of that world’, of blessedness, to 
which the inquiry had special regard, ‘and of the resurrection of 
the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage: neither can 
they die any more; for they are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection. Now, that the dead are raised, 
even Moses’, — that authority to which you have referred, — 
‘showed at the bush, when he called Jehovah the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living: for all live unto him’. When God speaks of 
the covenant relation of certain persons to himself, and of the 
covenant as yet in full force, the natural implication is, the 
continued existence of the two parties. He does not bind himself, 
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by everlasting ties, to nonentity. All those who have passed 
from this world, as well as those now in it, live to him; ‘to 
him’, and to his knowledge and action, are alive. (Luke xx. 
34-38). Whether this, the more ordinary modern interpretation, 
be adopted,’ or whether we regard Jesus as declaring the truth 
upon his own authority, as to the point at issue, makes no 
difference, so far as regards the object of our inquiry. In each 
alike, he asserts the doctrine of a future life, and in a tone of 
reproof to those who deny or doubt it. Not less clear and 
unmistakable, as to their meaning, are his declarations else- 
where, in reference to the prevalent belief upon this subject: 
‘Thou shalt be recompensed’, is his assurance, in view of a 
certain course of conduct, ‘at the resurrection of the just’. 
‘The hour is coming, in which all that are in their graves shall 
come forth’. ‘The Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth 
them’. Not less distinctly, and in a much more startling light, 
does he assert the same doctrine in his warnings against hypocrisy, 
against hearing without doing, in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, in that of the sheep and the goats, in the warning 
against incurring the endless wrath of God, and in the exhorta- 
tion to sacrifice the bosom sin, though dear as a bodily member, 
rather than, by its enjoyment, to risk endless destruction. The 
same assertion, is, of course, involved in his promises of reward 
to his disciples, in the’world to come,— in the many mansions,— 


in being with him forever,— in his assurance to the dying thief, 
of being with him in Paradise. Thus far, Jesus approves and > 


endorses the prevalent belief of the great majority of his people : 
the belief of a future state of being —the resurrection of the 
whole man, soul and body ; and in a righteous retribution follow- 
ing the resurrection, and going on forever. 

But, as already remarked, he goes beyond these prevalent 
conceptions and beliefs of his contemporaries, and incorporates a 
new truth into the national belief and hope, in this respect, or 
rather insists upon it as their proper foundation. He gives, 

1 The reader, curious as to the exposition of this passage, will find in the 
commentaries of Stier and Olshausen, with much prolixity, some very valuable 
suggestions. In much less space, he will find the subject treated by Dr. 
Alexander, Jacobus, and Owen, in their commentaries on Luke and Mark; 


by Dean Alford, in the passages as occurring in the three Evangelists; and 
briefly, by Fairbairn, in his exposition of chapter xxxvii. of Ezekiel. 
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moreover, such assurances in regard to the nature of this life 
beyond the grave, as reveals it to be a life, to his people, of 
endless blessedness. Assuming, therefore, the then prevalent 
belief as confirmed in the passages already quoted, we now pass 
on to other declarations which go beyond that belief; those which 
reveal this doctrine in its connection of dependence upon himself; 
in other words, the peculiar Christian doctrine of life and immor- 
tality. 

This peculiarity is, perhaps, most strikingly exhibited in the 
conversation with Martha, already alluded to, immediately 
preceding the resurrection of Lazarus. This seems to have been 
intended to prepare her mind for the miracle, and also to exhibit 
his relation to this whole subject. He was met by Martha with 
something of that mournful feeling experienced by persons who 
imagine, that if the skill of a favorite physician could have been 
secured to a departed object of affection, the result would have 
been different: ‘My brother had not died, if thou hadst been 
here’. There may have been that in the tone and manner which 
indicated complaint ; but there was, at the same time, an expres- 
sion of confidence. Martha had faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 
She believed that he could have cured Lazarus while life 
remained ; that the same power which she had known exerted in 
other cases, for the healing of the sick and relief of suffering, 
could and would have been put forth for his benefit. More than 
this: she seems, even in her grief and heaviness, not to have been 
entirely without hope. There was not, indeed, the same 
confident assurance. And yet, although her faith faltered, when 
she thought of the four days’ dead, and the corruption and decay 
already supervening, it could not and would not entirely yield its 
expectation. ‘I know that, even now, whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of God, God will give it thee’. Whether he would or ought to 
ask of God this particular boon, she does not presume to 
determine. But that the thing might be, if he would ask it, she 
feels well assured. ‘ Thy brother shall rise again ’, was the reply. 
This was indefinite. It might mean all that Martha wished. It 
might, however, only remind her of that resurrection and reunion 
which take place at the end of the world. It appears to have 
been understood in the latter sense, and to have been met with a 
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feeling of disappointment. ‘I know he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day’. But the long dreary interval uatil 
then! ‘I am the resurrection and the life’, is the reply to her 
thoughts as well as to her words. This power of raising the 


' dead, and giving them life, is peculiarly my own. I can exercise 


that power as easily now as at the last day. ‘ He that believeth 
in me, though he die’, as Lazarus has died, ‘yet shall he live. 
And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die’. 
Now, it needs but a glance at this language, as interpreted by the 
circumstances, to enable us to see that the life and death, thus 
spoken of, are not merely moral; though, of course, this is not 
excluded. It may be allowable and natural, to speak of raising 
a person who is still physically living, from a state of moral 
death to one of moral life. But an assurance of this sort in 
regard to the physically dead, is without comfort and without 
sense, unless it involve an assurance of physical restoration, or be 
preceded by it. When Jesus, in this instance, declared himself 
to be ‘the resurrection and the life’, he kept his word, not only to 
the ear, but to the sense of the person to whom he was speaking, 
Here, as often elsewhere, his words meant much more than they 
did to the ears and in the mouths of his hearers. But they could 
not, under the circumstances, and in the light of the miracle 
which followed them, have meant less. Just now, we confine 
our view to this one idea of physical life from the dead. In 
these words, and immediately afterwards, in act, Jesus proclaims 
himself to be the restorer and giver of life. His claim, in form 
and in substance, is so presented that its meaning cannot be 
missed. And it is but in accordance with others of his declara- 
tions, bearing upon the same great topic. A glance at some of 
these will make this accordance evident. 

As there is, of course, a much deeper interest connected with 
any such declaration, when taken, as in the case just alluded to, 
with a work corresponding, we first examine two other instances 
of the exertion of such power, recorded by the Evangelists. In- 
terpreters of Scripture have delighted to notice certain interesting 
peculiarities, connected with these instances of physical restoration. 
Nor is this at all remarkable, when we remember the significance 
of the grand fact with which these peculiarities are associated. 
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As if, for instance, to set over against the power of the Great 
Enemy, exercised upon all classes and ages, that of the Life- 
Giver, we find the three stages of human life—childhood, youth, 
and maturity—coming within the scope of the latter. As the 
first was the child of Jairus, so the second was the youth of Nain, 
and the third the man of maturity, the friend of Jesus and his 
apostles. Then, again, as showing the completeness of these 
restorations, and including all naturalistic explanations, there 
were three distinct stages at which it was exhibited. The first, 
that of the child of Jairus, and the miracle was worked upon the 
dead body of one just departed. The Great Enemy had scarcely 
exerted his power, before a mightier agency snatched the victim 
from his grasp, and gave it renewed life and energy. The second, 
that of the son of the widow of Nain, took place after a longer 
interval, while the body, after as long a delay as a semi-tropical 
climate permitted to natural affection, probably on the day of de- 
parture, was being borne to its burial. This longer interval, of 
course, leaves less opening for the supposition of only apparent 
death, from trance or other causes. And the last instance, that 
of Lazarus, was four days after his burial ; where, from the long 
interval, all these explanations are excluded. And then, again, 
attention has been called to the fact that, in each of these cases, 
this restorative power was exercised to the alleviation of suffering 
and distress of a very peculiar and touching character. Jairus 
‘had only one daughter, about twelve years of age, and she lay 
a-dying’.' The youth of Nain ‘ was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow’. And Lazarus seems to have been the 
prop and stay of the household of Bethany. These, indeed, may 
not have been all the instances in which the power of recalling 
persons to life was exerted.. We are informed by one of the 
Evangelists that many of the words and works of Jesus are not 
recorded. There may have been a selection in reference to this, 
as to any other class of miracles or of utterances. However this 
may be, the portions thus alluded to are none the less interesting. 

1*Thou hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soul from death, and my 
feet from falling’. ‘I could think’, said Robert Hall, speaking of this passage 
and its power, ‘I could think of the word ¢ears till 1 wept’. The sentence 


quoted from the Evangelist in regard to the dying child of Jairus, in its pa- 


thetic simplicity, is one of many of much the same character, and suggestive 
of the same emotion, 
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One of these cases, that of Lazarus, we have already examined. 
We now pass on to the two others. 

Of these, we first notice that of the daughter of Jairus. We 
are writing on the sixth birthday of a lamb gathered from our 
flock to the fold above, who was with us twelve months ago, and 
we may be allowed with tender interest to dwell upon these 
words of the Master, who recalled a departed darling to a parent’s 
embraces. They are words of mighty power, and also of infinite 
tenderness ; an earnest and pledge of those words of tenderness 
and power which shall hereafter open numberless little graves, 
where sleep those of whom Jesus elsewhere declares, ‘is the 
kingdom of heaven’. Matthew simply records the exercise of 
the power of Jesus. Luke adds to this, the words employed ; 
and Mark gives these same words, exactly corresponding in the 
Syriac with those of Luke, adding, perhaps, for the benefit of 
Gentile readers, the Greek explanation: ‘ Talitha ewmi, Damsel, 
I say unto thee, arise’ (Mark vi. 41). The italicised ‘TI say 
unto thee’, is thrown in by Mark as explanatory ; and as if to 
call notice to the claim of Jesus, to work this miracle by his own 
power. The Syriac is simply the imperative, and by Luke is 
literally rendered, ‘arise’. The other word, Tulitha, is a diminu- 
tive of affectionate familiarity, less formal than the English 
maid or damsel, corresponding very nearly with the Greek 
xopastov, so that the words are equivalent to ‘come, my child’. 
[See Alford on the passage.] This sentence, moreover, as bear- 
ing on the point in discussion, not merely in view of this its tone 
of familiar tenderness, as a parent or an elder brother gently 
breaking the slumber of a beloved child, but it is strikingly sig- 
nificant in view of what has been appropriately termed the auto- 
cratic tone, in which it is spoken, ‘Come, my child’, or as Mark 
gives the expression of the words, as well as the words them- 
selves in his explanation, ‘I say unto thee’. Herein was this, 
as were all of the miracles of Jesus, peculiar. There were 
restorations to life under the Old Testament dispensation ; but 
they were, in their mode, the calling down, by prayer, of a power 
to which the prophet himself made no claim in his proper right. 
So afterwards, with the apostolic miracles, it was either expressly 
stated or clearly understood, that they spoke and wrought, not 
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in their own name or power, but in that of Jesus. It was only 
Jesus, the Resurrection and the Life, who claimed this power as 
dwelling in himself. Similar to this in expression was the 
sentence made use of in the case of Lazarus: ‘ Come forth’. 

The other of these instances was that of the son of the widow 
of Nain. The same features are presented in this as in the two 
already described, the tenderness of human sympathy, the 
might and majesty of Divine power, the claim of authority to 
restore life to the dead, and this sustained by the event. This is 
related by only one of the Evangelists — that one who alone re- 
cords the parable of the Prodigal Son, the fact of the bloody 
sweat in Gethsemane, the look which the Lord gave to Peter 
upon his last denial, and the penitence and prayer of the dying 
malefactor. ‘ When he came to the gate of the city, there was a 
dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow ; and much people of the city was with her. He had 
compassion on her, and said unto her, “ Weep not”. And he 
came and touched the bier, and they that bare him stood still. 
And he said, “ Young man, I say unto thee, arise!” And he 
that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he delivered 
him unto his mother. And there came a fear on all, and they 
glorified God’ (Luke vii. 11-16). 

And these words in fact are sustained and enforced by accordant 
declarations, where there was no actual exercise of the power 
claimed as in possession. Some of these, as of those already 
mentioned, are not exhausted as to their meaning, in their 
reference to a restored or continued physical existence. But this, 
at least, they all involve. For instance, ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life’. The life here spoken of is something 
more than physical being; but this it manifestly includes, The 
Apostles had just received an assurance of the heavenly mansions, 
— of a better world to which he was going, and to which they 
would be taken, to enjoy with him endless companionship. And 
when Thomas asks the way, the passage quoted is the reply. 
When, again, Philip asks for a vision of the Father, the ultimate 
source of iruth and life, he is gently rebuked for not seeing and 
recognizing, in his Master present, all for which he was asking. 
‘I go to prepare a place for you’. ‘I will come again and 
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receive you’. ‘I [who promise this] am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life’. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’. 
‘I am in the Father and the Father in me’ (Jchn xiv. 2; John 
xiv. 9-10). Therefore, is the natural inference suggested, all 
these promises of mine, of restored life and being, are yea and 
amen. 

The same statements apply to other declarations, made at 
different times and under a great variety of untoward circum- 
stances. ‘ Because I live ye shall live also’. This follows the 
promise of endless reunion with his apostles, and is presented 
as the ground of its fulfilment. ‘As the Father raiseth the 
dead and quickeneth them, so the Son quickeneth’, or causeth 
to live, ‘whom he will’. ‘The dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live’. ‘ All that 
are in their graves shall hear his voice and come forth’. ‘As 
the Father hath life in himself, even so hath he given to the 
‘Son to have life in himself’. ‘I am the bread of life’. ‘ Labor 
not for the meat that perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 
everlasting life’ (John vi. 27). -‘The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life’, ‘I am the living Bread 
which came down from heaven’ (John vi. 51). ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life’. ‘The bread which I 
give is my flesh, which I give for the life of the world’. ‘ Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day’. ‘As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me’ (John vi. 57). ‘I give unto my sheep 
eternal life’. ‘If a man keep my saying he shall never see 
death’. ‘I came that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly’. ‘Every one that seeth the Son and 
believeth on him, hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day’ (John vi. 40). 

There is always a very great temptation, in the perusal of 
familiar language and modes of expression, to allow the eye to pass 
over it hastily, and the mind slightingly, to the extent of losing 
much of its real significance. Just here we would suggest to the 
reader to be on his guard against this tendency. Take up, one 
by one, these weighty declarations—so unlike anything, and so 
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far beyond anything, in the whole compass of human literature, 
inspired or uninspired ; note carefully the mode in which this 
claim to be the Lord of life is put forward, as held in his own 
proper right, and yet, in a peculiar sense, derived from the Eternal 
Father, and shared with him; consider attentively the perfect 
repose and balance of spirit, with which these prerogatives are 
asserted, the absence, in one direction, of everything like the fal- 
tering or hesitation of scruple or doubt, in the other, the perfect 
freedom from all the excitement of enthusiasm or extravagance ; 
remember, moreover, the meaning placed upon these words by 
those who heard them, whether friends or enemies; and whatever 
doubt may remain as to the propriety of this claim as Lord and 
Giver of life, there will be no such doubt as to the fact that the 
claim is fully and emphatically asserted. The whole weight of 

the word and character of Jesus of Nazareth is clearly and re- 
peatedly pledged to these two great facts: life to the dead, and 

this life a gift from him, and coming through the exercise of his 
mighty power. ‘Jesus Christ, in the Gospel, hath brought to 
man life and immortality’. First, by affording clearer and fuller 
evidence of it than had been previously enjoyed. Secondly, by 
revealing it as his gift, and bringing it, as such a gift, to man. 

In all these forms he declares himself to be ‘the Way, the Truth, 

and the Life’,—‘the Resurrection and the Life’,—the living \ 
source, to man, of life eternal. ‘ He that believeth in me, though | 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth / 

in me shall never die’. 

Thus far, we have confined our investigations to the fact of a \ 
continued physical existence assured to the human race, or toa = \ 
portion of it, in the language which has been quoted. It needs, 
however, but a glance at many of them, to see that, while includ- 
ing this, they are not confined to it or exhausted by it; that the 
eternal life, of which they speak, is one of a much higher char- 
acter. To exist, even though it be forever, apart from the favor of 
God, is not life in the New Testament sense of the word. End- 
less existence, indeed, apart from the Divine favor, is there de- 
scribed as death—death in its most terrific signification. Thus 
ever existing, though in hopeless death, are the fallen angels, and 
the lost spirits of men who, receiving Christ’s offers of life, put 
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them aside in contempt or disregard. Life consists in the fact, 
and depends upon the fact, of union with God and of moral like- 
ness to him. This moral likeness is connected with the love of 
God and the favor of God, and it involves the enjoyment of that 
happiness which is one-of the Divine attributes. In other words, 
the term life, upon the lips of Jesus, means an existence of blessed- 
ness, of holy enjoyment, of endless and ever-increasing happiness. 
This perfect life—life endless, life blessed—he declares to be in 
himself. He is the living fountain, exhaustless and perfectly 
satisfying, at which human nature, dying from thirst, may drink 
and be perfectly satisfied, and live forever. Without, therefore, 
turning aside to other questions connected with these declarations, 
we may briefly indicate some of the particulars which go to the 
making up of this complex idea of life, as we find it in the 
instructions of the Master. 

There is, first of all, the idea of a legal lite of a legal right to 
live, coming in some manner through Christ, to the soul of man. | 
‘He that believeth on him is not condemned’. ‘The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which is lost’. There is a 
positive sentence of death, here alluded to, which the Divine law 
has pronounced against man as a sinner; and Christ, as a giver 
of life in this respect, removes this legal sentence. How this is 
done, is not our present subject of inquiry. We simply indicate 
the fact: Christ, the Lord of life, takes away the condemning 
sentence of death, which the Divine law has pronounced upon 
sinful man. In the eyes of that law, Christ’s people are again 
recognized as living men—as having a legal right to live in the 
dominions of their heavenly sovereign,— as no longer under the 
curse of a broken law. At the same time, in point of existing 
fact and reality, although the two things are separated in thought, 
so as to be perceived more clearly, these people, or members of 
Christ, are spoken of by him as beginning to live morally, in the 
revolutionizing of their moral natures by the operation of a new 
set of controlling principles, desires, and affections. ‘He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life’. ‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink’. ‘I am the vine ; ye are the 
branches’. These passages bring out this idea of a new, moral 
and spiritual life coming from Christ to the souls of his dinciples. 
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Prior to this they are morally dead, as they are so legally. The 
act of faith, which removes the legal form of death, and imparts 
its positive opposite, is also, in itself, the beginning of the re- 
moval of moral death, the incipient pulsation of life, moral and 
spiritual. This new moral and spiritual life by faith in Christ 
the Life-Giver, comes in and expels the old natural life, and 
gradually and completely takes its place. ‘Christ has come’, 
according to his own declaration, that: his people ‘ may have life, 
and that they may have it more abundantly’. Because he lives 
they live; and just so soon as they become his people, they are 
spoken of as beginning to live. The act of faith is described as 
placing them in organic connection, as living members, with him 
the living head. ‘ Because I live ye shall live also’. 

And it is this moral life which is constantly alluded to as the 
foundation, the substratum of that which is physical connection 
with Christ the life ; and the reception from him of legal and 
spiritual life involves, to his people, the removal of the sting 
and power of physical death, and constitutes an assurance even to 
the physical man, of final victory over the grave and corruption ; 
the endless continuance of all these forms of life, combined and 
perfected. All these features are comprehended in Christ’s 
assurances of life to man. Life—continued existence as the sub- 
stratum — continued existence, free from condemnation — con- 
tinued existence, of positive holiness and happiness — continued 
existence, not only of spirit, but of the whole man, soul and 
body, rescued from the bondage of corruption, translated into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. These members of 
the living Christ are themselves, and in virtue of this member- 
ship, living men. That new life which is perfect and eternal, is, 
to them, a present possession. It does not and can not terminate 
at the moment of physical dissolution. Invisible, though real, 
it goes on elsewhere. It was an invisible though real life, hid 
with Christ in God, while they were sojourning on earth. It is 
as real, though invisible still, now that the bodily tabernacle has 
lost its tenant, and the spirit, for a brief period, has laid aside its 
earthly garment. ‘Christ lives, and his people live also’; out 
of earthly sight, as they pass away by earthly dissolution, but in 
the sight and presence of him from whom their life is derived. 
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And, even to human sight, shall they live hereafter, not in the 
frail tent of the decaying body of this earth, but in a glorified 
body, a building of God, an edifice permanent and abiding ; this 
body of earthly humiliation transformed into the fashion of the 
body of Christ’s glory, and fitted. for the employment and 
blessedness of Christ’s kingdom. All this is involved in this 
testimony of the Living and True Witness. That life which he 
possesses, and in ali these its forms, he imparts to his people. 
His declarations contain everything that can be desired by the 
human soul. ‘Iam the Life’. ‘I am come that they’ my 
people ‘ may have life’. ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink’. 

There is, however, another and still more remarkable form, in 
which the testimony of Jesus is given with reference to this 
deeply absorbing topic: that which is afforded in connection with 
his own resurrection. The statements examined thus far, con- 
stitute the substance of his utterances upon this subject prior to. 
that event. But there is another remarkable period, subsequent 
to this, of which we have account: the forty days, not of humilia- 
tion, but of triumph—not of constant presence with the Apostles, 
but of frequent appearance to them—a special season of encour- 
agement, of assurance, and of closing instruction. During this 
whole period, and upon all these occasions, he was regarded by 
his followers as one who had been dead, and was alive. He tells 
them explicitly, and his language constantly implies, that this, 
their impression concerning him, is correct. And he not only 
asserts that this fact had been foretold in Old Testament prophecy, 
but reminds them of his own declarations to the same effect, prior 
to his resurrection. ‘Ought not Messiah to suffer these things, 
and to enter into his glory?’ ‘Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself’ (Luke xxiv. 26, 39). ‘Handle me and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have’. ‘Thus 
it is written, and thus it behooved Messiah to suffer and to rise 
from the dead’. ‘Go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend 
to my Father and your Father, to my God and to your God’ 
(John xx. 17). ‘ Reach hither thy finger and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side: and be not 
faithless, but believing’ (John xx. 27). ‘ Ye shall be witnesses 
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unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts i. 8). It was as 
one risen from the dead, that Jesus thus speaks. The testimony 
with which these his witnesses are charged, is that of his own 
death and resurrection. The temple of his body, destroyed for a 
short time by his enemies, had, according to his promise, been 
-raised again. According to another of his declarations, he had 
lain down his life, and he had taken it up again. And there were 
certain features in his resurrection which were unique in their 
interest and significance. Previous to this of Jesus, there had 
been other resurrections, those of the Old Testament, and of 
Lazarus, of the daughter of Jairus, and of the son of the widow 
of Nain, recorded in the New Testament. But these were all 
brought about by a power extraneous to the subject, and they 
were only temporary in effect, and were followed by death a 
second time. But Jesus rose from the dead to die no more, and 
asserted that he would thus rise by his own power. ‘No man 
taketh my life from me. I have power to lay it down and I 
have power to take it again’ (John x. 18). He did not pass 
from earth to heaven, as did Enoch and Elijah, without death. 
He did not die a second time, as did Lazarus and others. He 
passed from earth to heaven, after having died and risen again, 
proclaiming just before his departure, the facts of his universal 
sovereignty, and of his constant presence with his people to the 
end of the world; his resurrection being put forward by his wit- 
nesses, as the evidential keystone upon which rested all these 
declarations. 

This, then, is the revelation, in the words and deeds of Jesus, 
of life eternal, here and hereafter — the further revelation and 
pledge that this life is in himself, and that he will confer it upon 
his believing people. ‘Every one that seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on Him, shall have everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day’. Given the reliability of the Promiser, the 
assumed premiss of our argument, and we can neither ask nor 
imagine a more satisfactory revelation, in regard to this momen- 
tous subject. Whether we look upon these declarations as those 
of one who would only speak what he knew and fully believed 
to be true, as those of a divinely commissioned prophet, or as 
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those of the great promised Deliverer and Messiah, they claim, 
alike, our most careful examination, our profoundest attention 
and regard, Could Jesus, under any one of these suppositions, 
have spoken thus, had he not known perfectly that his words 
were founded in truth — that they proclaimed the truth of God ? 
The distinct statement of the question suggests its own answer. 
In that answer is recognized the Light of Life, Jesus the Lord 
of Life; not only the Revealer, but the Author and Giver of that 
life and immortality which were brought to light in the Gospel. 





Art. X.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.— WESLEY, AND MetsopismM. By Isaac Taylor. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1851. Pp. 366. 


This book has been twenty-five years before the public; and 
at least five years in our possession. We have never read it 
continuously, from beginning to end; but we have read many 
portions of it with very great interest, as well as profit. In 
looking into it the other day, without any particular design, we 
were reminded of a deficiency in the leading article of this 
number of the REVIEw. ; 

That article was written away from home, from the intolerable 
summer heat of Alexandria,in the mountains of Virginia, and 
consequently away from the aid to be derived from a reference 
to our books, except the few we carried along with us. Other- 
wise we should have seen, and explained in ‘said article, how it 
was that the Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain had been led 
to adopt six volumes of Wesley’s works as their standard of 
doctrine. This is explained in Mr. Tyerman’s Life and Times 
of John Wesley, as follows: : 

‘ At an early period of his history, Wesley published a model 

31 
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deed for the settlement of chapels, to the effect, that the trustees, 
for the time being, should permit Wesley himself and such other 
persons as he might, from time to time, appoint, to have free use 
of such premises, to preach therein God’s holy word. In case of 
his death, the same right was to succeed to his brother; and 
providing that his brother’s decease occurred before that of 
William Grimshaw, the same prerogatives were to belong to the 
last raentioned. After the death of the three clergymen, the 
chapels were to be held, in trust, for the sole use of such persons 


as might be appointed at the yearly conference of the people | 





called Methodists, provided, that the said persons preached no | 


other doctrines than those contained in Wesley’s Notes on the New 
Testament, and in his four volumes of sermons’. (Vol. iii. p. 
417.) 

‘Thus the matter stood in 1784’, continues Mr. T. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Myles’ Chronological History, there were, at this 
time, in the United Kingdom, three hundred and fifty-nine 
Methodist chapels; and it may be fairly presumed, that most of 


these were settled substantially according to the provisions of the , 


deed above mentioned’. Thus it appears that it was, by the act 
and deed of Mr. Wesley himself, that his followers, or at least 


those of them who used the Methodist chapels for religious pur- | 


poses, were bound to preach ‘no other doctrines’ than those con- 
tained in said six volumes of his works. This rule, established 
by Mr. Wesley for his societies in the Church of England, 
became, through the controlling influence of property, the law 
that governed them after they became dissenting churches. But 
Mr. Wesley, it is evident, never contemplated such a state of 
things; because, as is well known, he wished and hoped to the 
last that his societies would never separate from the mother 
Church. If he had foreseen the separation, and had provided a 
confession of faith for them as churches, would he not have 
given them the same Twenty-Four Articles of Religion, which 
+ he drew up for his churches in this country? It is certain that 
he could not have provided them with any better. 

In relation to this feature of the Wesleyan Methodism in Eng- 
land, Mr. Taylor says: ‘Wesleyan Methodism, rapidly and widely 
as it has spread, has drawn a limit around itself which though, at 
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the first, it might be nothing more than a chalk-mark upon the. 
ground, will become a barrier impassable, when Christianity shall 
work itself clear of all similar entanglements, as undoubtedly it 
will. 

‘ How stands the case? Wesleyan Methodism, as a legally 
recognized establishment, is known to the State, and is protected 
/ by it, in this manner :—Its chapels and other chattels are held 
in trust, for, and under the control of the “Conference of the 
people called Methodists”; and these chapels are to be entered 
upon, used, and enjoyed by the members of that corporation, and 
by those, forever, whom they may appoint; and these ministers, 
thus entitled to use the property of which the trustees are legally 
seized, are themselves bound ,by one condition only ; but it is a 
condition which was ill-imagined at the first, and the intolerable 
oppression of which must be sensibly enhanced by every instance 
of progress in intelligence and Scriptural understanding that may 
be going on around it. The Conference preachers themselves, 
and those whom they appoint, and the body of local preachers, 
are to teach that doctrine, “and.no other”, which is set forth in 
the first four volumes of Rev. John Wesley’s Sermons, and in 
his Notes on the New Testament! It is the part and duty of 
Wesleyan trustees to hold the preachers, tightly, to the letter of 
some dozen volumes of heterogeneous and polemical theology! 
undesirable duty—impracticable obligation!’ (p. 294). 

We expressed, in our leading article, the same sentiment, ere 
we knew it was entertained by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wesley cer- 
tainly put his societies in swaddling-bands ; but then this was 
before they had separated from the mother church, and become 
independent communions. In fact, as every one knows, he did 
not contemplate any such separation; and therefore did not 
legislate for his societies as dissenting churches. Though Mr. 
Taylor lays great stress upon this fact, (see p. 255 et seg.), he 
seems to forget it, when he holds Mr. Wesley responsible for the 
anomalous creed of the Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain. 
He also forgets, that when Mr. Wesley did legislate for churches 
as such, and not for infant societies, he imposed upon them, not 
‘some dozen volumes of heterogeneous and polemical theology ’, 
but only twenty-four Articles of Religion. Such was the creed,, 
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which he gave to his churches in this country, and which, in our 
humble opinion, is the most perfect confession of faith the world 
has ever seen. Hence it is, no doubt, that Methodism has spread 
so much more rapidly in this country, than in the United King- 
dom. That the Wesleyans of Great Britain should consent to 
remain bound, for more than a century, in the swaddling-bands 
of their infancy, is to our minds a most wonderful phenomenon. 

We have nothing more to say, at present, respecting the work 
of Mr. Taylor; except that all should be familiar with its pages, 
who aspire to an intelligent comprehension of the past, present, 
and future of Methodism. 


29,— THe SyLvAN YEAR. LEAVES FROM THE Nove-Book oF Raoun 
Dusors. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1876. 


/ Mr. Hamerton’s name is very well known on this side of the 
/ water, through the republication of his various volumes by the 


enterprising Boston firm. The subjects treated in his several 
volumes have apparently a wide range. The Intellectual Life, 
Chapters on Animals, Etchers and Etching, do not seem to 
have any close connection ; but so far as we have examined them, 
they are all supplied with a motive by artistic feeling, are illu- 
minated by artistic perceptions, and, being the work of a man 
who is both artist and critic, are full of keen observation and 
ardent enthusiasm. 

The Sylvan Year seems only a record of scattered thoughts, 
and fancies, and experiences which are associated with nature in 
its many phases. The rather incoherent material is held together 
by a mere gossamer-thread of story, which again and again gives 
way under thestrain put upon it, and lets its burden fall without 
pretence of coherency. The narrative, description, reflection, or 
whatever it may be, is every moment touched up by the side 
lights of poetry, art, or personal feeling. Mr. Hamerton always 
writes agreeably ; there is a genuine enthusiasm, both for nature 
and art, which carries his reader along with him in cordial sym- 
pathy, even when his subject is unfamiliar and technical ; but 
he never comes out in his full strength except upon his own 
peculiar topic — art, and especially that unfamiliar form of art 
called etching. A quotation from The Sylvan Year will give a 
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fairer notion of his style and method in this volume, than much 
criticism. ‘Spring’, he says, ‘is much rather the season of poets 
than of painters. What delights us in the spring is more a sen- 
sation than an appearance, more a hope than a visible reality. 
There is something in the softness of the air, in the lengthening 
of the days, in the very sounds and odors of the sweet time, that 
caresses and consoles us after the rigorous weeks of winter. It 
is natural that poets should love the spring, which comes to them 
with a thousand flowers, with songs of birds, with purer, brighter 
light, and such refreshment that it is like a fountain of jowvence. 
So they hail the season with their most melodious invocations, 
sometimes in grave earnestness, as if its benefits were too great to 
be treated lightly, and sometimes in frolic merriment, like the 
dancing of kids or lambs. Thomson is grave and stately :— 
“Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 


While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend ”. 


Nash greets the spring in another tone and measure : 


“a ring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
hen blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring. 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing”, &c. 


These extracts are as dissimilar as can be, and yet in both of 
them we may observe a characteristic they have in common. It 
is much more the sounds and sensations of the pleasant time, 
than anything that is to be seer, which awaken the enthusiasm of 
the poet. The ethereal mildness of Thomson, with the shower 
of shadowing roses and the awakening music, strike his imagina- 
tion before any landscape distinctly rises before it. . . . On the 
other hand, I well remember a large picture of Spring by 
Daubigny, which was very disappointing both to myself and 
others ; and the disappointment was most probably due to the 
inevitable absence of those very delights of sound and sense 
which refresh us so much in Nature, and of which the poets are 
so careful to remind us. What would spring be without the 
spring feeling —that quite peculiar exhilaration that comes to 
us, we know not how, like far-off reminiscences of youth ? 

‘The only landscape-painter who ever dedicated his powers to 
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this season of the year, with a devotion all but exclusive of every 
other, was Constable. He liked the freshness of the season as 
a pleasure for the eye; and his eye longed for it and loved it, 
because he was in a state of intense antagonism to the brown 
doctrine in landscape-painting, and the spring greens were all on 
his own side of the controversy. In estimating the value of 
Constable’s opinion on the matter, we ought, therefore, to re- 
member that it was not quite an unbiassed opinion, that his mind 
was not at all in a neutral or judicial state, but that he was like 
a Protestant theologian seeking texts against tradition; and that 
his texts were the young verdure, the shade and shower, the cool 
and pearly light, and soft blue shadow beside it, the sparkle and 
glitter of daisy-pied pastures in the moisture of an English 
April. Now, whatever a good painter paints is sure to be har- 
monious, for the simple reason that he makes it so; and there is 
no doubt that any first-rate landscape-painter who chooses to 
paint a spring scene will get a harmony out of it, (as he will out 
of anything in the world) which may be used afterwards as a 
critical argument in favor of the “year’s pleasant king”. But 
the plain truth is that Nature is not harmonious at this season, 
she is only in the way of becoming so. The colors that she 
gives are delicious separately, as we happen to come upon them, 
and they do our eyes good after the chills of winter; the green 
especially is good for us, and we welcome it with an uncritical 
gladness: but when we think of painting, it may be doubted 
whether any season of the year is less propitious than this, 
to tlie broad and noble harmonies which are the secret of all 
grand effects in art. A patch of green in this placé and that, 
quite crude as yet, and utterly isolated ; a constant contradiction 
between the sunshine and the wintry-looking woods; a few 
plants precociously early, and nobler ones lagging behind,— the 
season resembles nothing so much as that uncomfortable hour in 
the daily life of a household when some of its members, the 
early risers, are already walking about as if they did not quite 
know what to do with themselves, and others have not yet come 
down to breakfast. No, summer, and not spring, is the landscape 
painter’s time of harmony,— late summer, when the peasants go 
to the harvest-fields, and come home with songs in the warm- 
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toned mellow moonlight, and all the trees have had time to 
assume the fulness of their foliage’. 

Many of the characteristics which are noticeable in Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s style are illustrated by this long quotation: especially of 
those qualities peculiar to this book. In Etchers and Etching 
there is a discrimination, force, and beauty which such a subject 
as that of The Sylvan Year could never call forth. This, as 
well as The Unknown River, seems rather to be intended to illus- 
trate the etchings than to be illustrated by them. There are, 
however, many charming bits of writing, and fully repay a 
reading of the text where the illustrations are not. 


3.— THE UNKNowN River. An Etcuer’s VoyaGE or Discovery. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1876. 


This is a sweet little idyl; the account of a solitary voyage 
through a lovely region ef Eastern France, in a paper canoe, 


stocked with etching materials rather more liberally than with. 


anything else. It is more individual, more coherent, and more 
charming in every way than The Sylvan Year. When a man 
‘ sets himself to say something, for instance, about every month in 
the year, as Mr. Hamerton does in the earlier of these two 
volumes, one must look for stretches of writing which might 
well have been omitted; but The Unknown River gives full 
liberty to the waywardness of fancy, the bits of description, the 
loving record of animal traits, the small digressions hither and 
thither which just seem to suit his idyllic mind, when off his 
principal theme. Asa result, we have in The Unknown River 
a graceful little caprizzioso, that, artfully or artlessly it matters 
not which, holds the attention and interest throughout. Quota- 
tions cannot be taken from such writing as this, which give any 
fair idea of the whole; for the charm of it is the quiet, dreamy 
languor of the descriptions, the gentle gradations by which the 
transitions are made, the sweet breath of open field, dusky wood, 
and murmuring brook. It is Nature suggested by faint hints, 
not expressed in full description, and for that very reason it is 
more subtly given. . 

Each of the foregoing works, The Sylvan Year and The 
Unknown River, is profusely illustrated: the first having twenty, 
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and the last thirty-seven, original etchings by the author. But | 
both volumes have been published in one without illustrations; | 
so that the reader can have his choice of either one, or both, with 

illustrations, or both in one volume without illustrations. Both | 
volumes in one make 338 pages. The prices are not known; 
but they can be easily ascertained by applying to the publishers, 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


4,—ENSCOTIDION ; OR, SHADOW OF DEATH. By Rev. T.A. S. Adams, A. M. 
With an Introduction, by R. A. Young, D. D. Edited by Thomas O. 
ag a D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: 8. M. Publishing House. 1876. 

p- 281. 


As we are entirely dependent on Dr. Young, (in whose opinion 
_ we have great confidence,) for all our information respecting the 
author of Enscotidion ; so we shall let him tell our readers the 
story of his life and labors. ‘ As the author of Enscotidion ’, says 
Dr. Young, ‘is destined to take a high rank among the poets of 
America, it is thought best to introduce him with a biographical 
sketch. T. A. S. Adams is one of the country-people—a native 
of the South. He was born on the 5th day of February, 1839, 
within five miles of Macon, Mississippi, but never saw the town 
until he was fourteen years of age, and was never out of his 
native county until he was grown. His father was a devoted 
Methodist, fond of reading, and trained his children to talk with 
him, by the hour, concerning the books studied and the authors 
read. So the young poet learned, after a while, from geographies, 
histories, travels, voyages, and other reliable sources, that there 
was a great world outside of the Mississippi plantation. He was 
not opposed to “ sprouting ”, as the farmers style it, but preferred 
digging Greek roots, and, fortunately, was allowed to have his 
own way. The schoolmaster was in the neighborhood, and the 
studies were cheerfully and rapidly prosecuted. 

‘General Barksdale was then in the United States Congress, 
and secured for young Adams a cadetship at West Point. This 
was to him a source of unspeakable joy ; for he had already ex- 
hibited a fondness for the drill and a passion for military glory. 
But about three months before the time set for his departure to 
the Military Academy he was most powerfully awakened to a 
religious life, and felt the call-to- preach the Gospel.. It was un- 
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mistakable and unconditional. He “was not unmindful of the 
heavenly vision”, and never went to West Point. At the age 
of eighteen, a studert for the Christian ministry, he was admitted 
to the sophomore class of the University of Mississippi. Here 
he remained two years. He afterward went to Emory and Henry 
College, Virginia, where he graduated June 6, 1860. 

‘Since that time Mr. Adams has been variously employed: 
fighting in the Confederate army, and farming at home; travelling 
about over the United States; conducting literary institutions of 
every grade, from the old-field school to the chartered college ; 
reading most of the Greek, Latin,. French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian books that came in his way ; learning to speak the modern 
languages fluently ; writing sermons, poems, and miscellanies ; 
and preaching all around in Mississippi, Alabama, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia. For several years Mr. Adams has been a member of the 
North Mississippi Conference. He is at this time pastor of the 
Church in Kosciusko. The presses at the Publishing House, in 
Nashville, are awaiting four other volumes from his prolific pen. 

‘The reader will not be surprised at this announcement when 
he learns that Mr. Adams began to make rhymes at nine years of 
age, and wrote “The Hoe,” “The Spade,” “The Plow,” “The 
Ax,” “The Harrow,” while handling those implements on the 
farm. At college he was called “ Poet, Orator, and Divine.” 
Since then he has published occasional pieces of such exquisite 
pathos and beauty, and written and preached sermons of such rare 
excellence and power, that the name has gracefully settled down 
upon him. 

‘“ Enscotidion” is an epic poem—subject, the Infernal Re- 
gions—divided into five cantos. It is in the Spenserian stanza, 
except four or five lyrics introduced in Cantos First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth. The plot: Azan,a young man of pious and 
wealthy parents, pursues a most dissolute course until they die of 
grief. On the anniversary of his father’s funeral he holds a most 
disgraceful festival. Near daybreak, when all the bacchantes 
are gone, he lies down to sleep, but is seized by goblins, and 
borne away to hell. Azan at length awakes to consciousness— 
it has been but ahorrid dream. He reforms, and lives a holy life. 
‘Those who have read Dante, or Milton, or Pollok, or Bick- 
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ersteth, need not infer that the machinery, or scenery, is similar 
to theirs. The conception of “ Enscotidion” is original with the 
Rev. T. A. S. Adams’. 

The above sketch, brief as it is, is certainly sufficient to com- 
mend the poem of Mr. Adams to the favorable notice of our 
readers. We have not had time to read the poem, or to form an 
opinion of its merits for ourselves; but, having dipped into it, 
here and there, all that we have seen appears consistent with Dr. 
Young’s estimate of its merits. We lay before our readers, as 
the best thing we can do under the circumstances, the first ten 
stanzas of Canto Second. They present a scene in the region and 
‘Shadow of Death’, which will, perhaps, enable the reader to 
form some idea of the author’s peculiar power as a poet :— 


‘An old, deserted hut—a barren field— 
A filthy pool, where bones and carcasses, 
Half eaten, lie—some half by mud concealed, 
From some foul bubbles rising—filthiness 
Of every kind—sad marks of sore distress, 
Or foulest villainy, on every side are seen. 
FE’en Nature seems to wear a beggar’s dress, 
Where naught except the filthy pool is green, 
And naught is merry save wild beasts, or wilder men. 


‘Swift through the deepening twilight flits the ow), 
And, like a harbinger of death anew, 

Hoots, and swoops down upon a carcass foul, 
Or perches on the hut, and cries “Too-hoo !” 
A voice so sad, so gay, so false, so true. 

The old hut cracks, and reels, and settles; all 
Surroundings are of most ungainly hue, 

And Darkness, throwing o’er its sable pall, 

Bids Melancholy here her moody train recall. 


‘Steep mountain peaks in silence awful frown 
Above the drear, deserted vale below; 
But from their crags foul waters trickle down: 
They wear no coronets of spotless snow. 
Foul, poisonous weeds, and vines, and bushes grow 
Where lurk the serpent and the beast of prey, 
Till night or hunger urge them forth, to go 
Along the track of wilder men than they, 
Who practise deeds of blood they dare not do by day. 


‘The pool spreads to a lake from frequent rains, 
But sinks away by channels under ground ; 
\Snow often falls upon the fetid plains, 
But dark, and stained, and poisonous ’tis found. 
Oft are the mountains with the glacier crowned, 
But never glitter with a diamond sheen; 
Dense smoky vapors ever hang around, 
Which seem at times with rank infection green, 
And form a canopy to fit the gloomy scene. 
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‘The sun shines on this vale with sickly light : 
The eye of day is jaundiced —not a ray 
But feeds a poison-herb, or brings a blight 
To all things healthful; cheer is chased away, 
And Nature mournfully cries, “ Woe the day!” 
The moon comes not with soft and silver light, 
But, as her beams across the valley stray, 
Each cloud and crag turns to some mournful sprite, 
And every night-breeze seems to echo, ‘‘ Woe the night!” 


‘No zephyr ever wakes the song-bird, when 
Morn’s rosy fingers touch the dewy bowers; 
None softly sigh “Good-bye” to day; in vain 
One seeks to find where he may pass the hours 
With air all laden with the breath of flowers. 
Hot storms and cold, sirocco, boreas, 
Scorch, chill, by turns, until the failing powers 
Give o’er their struggle; on the poison-grass 
The weary traveller falls, and Death his victim has. 


‘ Within the hut, more sad if possible 
The aspect ruinous insults the eye: 
A skull and scattered bones proclaim too well 
The scenes of death—forsooth, the agony 
Of torture, or perchance the fate to die, 
The last of an unhappy race, alone — 
No friend, not e’en a stranger standing by, 
To catch from dying breast the parting moan, 
Or lay him in the grave, uncoffined and unknown. 


‘Bats flit along the open roof, or hang 
Pendant from rafters where the sooty thread, 
Woven by spider while the owlet sang 
“ Too-whit, too-hoo!” without just o’er his head, 
Swings in the night-breeze now above the dead. 
Mouldy, decaying timbers shed a light 
More ghostly than the Night Queen ever shed 
O’er walls where worse than plague has fixed its blight, 
Or Death his image leaves the timid to affright. 


‘ Gliding along the sill, the serpent rears 
His head and hisses. O’er the rotten door 
A dismal relic of departed years 
Looks calmly down upon the filthy floor. 
Though faded are the colors which it bore 
When new, the portrait of a youth is seen: 
The face recalls the child of wealth, but o’er 
The canvas, water, poisonous and green, 
Has trickled, and defaced the once irradiant mien. 


‘A pallid sufferer on some mouldy straw 
Lies helpless ’peath this picture on the wall. 
Fever and Hunger at his vitals gnaw, 
And Frenzy holds the intellect in thrall. 
A fiend is bending o’er him, pouring gall 
Down his reluctant throat. In vain he pleads; 
In vain he groans; in vain the tear-drops fall ; 
In vain he talks of wishes, or of needs; 
The fury only talks of long-enacted deeds’. 
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5.—LEcTURESs To My STUDENTS: A SELECTION FROM ADDRESSES DELIVERED 
TO THE StufENTS OF THE PasToRs’ CoLLEGE. By C. H. Spurgeon, 
President. New York: Sheldon and Company. 1875. Pp. 297. 


This is one of the most racy and readable volumes we have 
ever read. It is full of wit,and humor, and good common sense, 
The variety and importance of the topics, too, of which the book 
treats, renders it as instructive as it is interesting; the thirteen 
Lectures embracing, respectively, the following subjects : 

I. The Minister’s Self-watch ; II. The Call to the Ministry ; 
III. The Preacher’s Private Prayer; IV. Our Public Prayer; 
V. Sermons—their Matter; VI. On the Choice of a Text; VII. 
On Spiritualizing; VIII. On the Voice; IX. Attention; X. 
The Faculty of Impromptu Speech; XI. The Minister’s Fainting 
Fits; XII. The Minister’s Ordinary Conversation; XIII. To 
Workers with Slender Apparatus. 

“In his lecture ‘On the Voice’, Mr. Spurgeon says :—‘ When 
you do pay attention to the voice, take care not to fall into the 
habitual and common affectations of the present day. Scarcely one 
man in a dozen in the pulpit talks like aman. This affectation 
is not confined to Protestants, for the Abbé Mullois remarks, 
“Everywhere else, men speak: they speak at the bar and the 
tribune; but they no longer speak in the pulpit, for there we 
only meet with a factitious and artificial language, and false tone. 
This style of speaking is only tolerated in the church, because, 
anfortunately, it is so general there; elsewhere it would not be 
endured. What would be thought of a man who should converse 
in a similar way in a drawing-room? He would certainly pro- 
voke many a smile. Some time ago there was a warder at the 
Pantheon—a good sort of fellow in his way—who, in enumerat- 
ing the beauties of the monument, adopted precisely the tone of 
many of our preachers, and never failed thereby to excite the 
hilarity of the visitors, who were as much amused with his style 
of address as with the objects of interest which he pointed qut to 
them. A man who has not a natural and true delivery, should 
not be allowed to occupy the pulpit; from thence, at least, every- 
thing that is false should be summarily banished . . . In these 
days of mistrust, everything that is false should be set aside; and 
the best way of correcting one’s self in that respect, as regards 
preaching, is frequently to listen to certain monotonous and 
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vehement preachers. We shall come away in such disgust, and 
with such a horror of their delivery, that we shall prefer con- 
demning ourselves to silence rather than imitate them. The 
instant you abandon the natural and the true, you forego the 
right to be believed, as well as the right of being listened to.” 
You may go all around, to church and chapel alike, and you will 
find that by far the larger majority of our preachers have a holy 
tone for Sundays. They have one voice for the parlor and the bed- 
room, and quite another tone for the pulpit; so that, if not double- 
tongued sinfully, they certainly are so literally. The moment 
some men shut the pulpit door, they leave their own personal 
manhood behind them, and become as official as the parish beadle. 
There they might almost boast with the Pharisee, that they are 
not as other men are, although it would be blasphemy to thank 
God for it. No longer are they carnal and speak as men, but a 
whine, a broken hum-haw, an ove rotwndo, or some other graceless 


mode of noise-making, is adopted, to prevent all suspicion of _ 


being natural and speaking out of the abundance of the heart. 
When that gown is once on, how often does it prove to be the 
shroud of the man’s true self, and the effeminate emblem of 
officialism ! 

‘ There are two or three modes of speech which I dare say you 
will recoguize as having frequently heard. That dignified, doc- 
torial, inflated, bombastic style, which I just now called the ore 
rotundo, is not quite so common now as it used to be, but it is 
‘still admired by some. (Unfortunately, the Lecturer could not 
here be reported by any known form of letter-press, as he pro- 
ceeded to read a hymn with a round, rolling, swelling voice.) 
When a reverend gentleman was once blowing off steam in this 
way, a man in the aisle said he thought the preacher “had 
swallowed a dumpling,” but another whispered, “ No, Jack, he 
ain’t swaller’d un; he’s got un in his mouth a-wobblin.” I can 
imagine Dr. Johnson talking in that fashion, at Bolt Court; and 
from men to whom it is natural it rolls with Olympian grandeur, 
but in the pulpit away for ever with all imitation of it; if it 
comes naturally, well and good, but to mimic it is treason to 
\common decency ; indeed, all mimicry is in the pulpit near akin 
‘to an unpardonable sin’, 
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The above is but an average specimen of the whole lecture; 
and indeed of the whole book. Wewish we could lay the whole 
lecture before our readers. The voice — that wonderful gift — 
how sadly, how shockingly is it abused by most speakers, especi- 
ally in the pulpit! Every abuse comes in for one or more of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s telling licks.¢ ‘ A sharp discordant squeak, like 
a rusty pair of scissors, is to be got rid of at all hazards; so 
also is a thick, inarticulate utterance, in which no word is com- 
plete, but nouns, adjectives, and verbs are made into a sort of 
hash. Equally objectionable is that ghostly speech in which a 
mau talks without using his lips, ventriloquizing most horribly ; 
sepulchral tones may fit a man to be an undertaker, but Lazarus 
is not called out of his grave by hollow moans. One of the 
surest ways to kill yourself is to speak from the throat instead of the 
mouth’. 

This is a most solemn truth. We know a preacher, who has 
good sense, in all things except in the management of his voice ; 


and who has a good voice, if he would not manage it at all, but | 


would only condescend to speak naturally in the pulpit. His 


voice is pleasant in conversation. But, alas! as soon as he; 


mounts the pulpit, he attempts to make one grand impression by} 
speaking from ‘the throat instead of the mouth’; and a more! 
disagreeable voice we never listened to. It is absolutely and 
irresistibly repulsive. He ‘kills himself’; but he does not know 
why. The pews in his church become as empty as his voice is 
hollow ; and, as every ‘ man’s voice is said to sound sweet in his 
own ears’, he cannot imagine why his sermons, which are 
unusually good in substance, drive the members of his own con- 
gregation to hear less gifted preachers, It is his voice — the 
miserable affectation to make it sound grand, which only makes 
it sound more grave-like than the grave itself. His voice is 
indeed so very hollow, and so sepulchral, that it inevitably sug- 
gests the smell of rottenness to his handful of hearers. We 
would repeat, then, with an emphasis, to all of our young 
preachers, the words of Mr. Spurgeon,—‘ One of the surest ways 
to kill yourself is to speak from the throat instead of the mouth’. 

_.We shall conclude. this notice with an extract from Lecture 
V.; which is as fair a specimen of the author’s, eloquence as the 
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other is of his humor. He is speaking of ‘Sermons—their 
Matter’, and he says:—‘ Of all I would wish to say this is the 
sum; my brethren, preach Curist, always and evermore. He 
is the whole gospel. His person, offices, and work must be our 
| one great, all-comprehending theme. The world needs still to 
be told of its Saviour, and of the way to reach him. Justification 
by faith should be far more than it is the’daily testimony of 
Protestant pulpits; and if with this master-truth there should be 
more generally associated the other great doctrines of grace, the 
better for our churches and our age. If with the zeal of Metho- 
dists we can preach the doctrine of Puritans, a great future is 
before us. The fire of Wesley, and the fuel of Whitfield, will 
cause a burning which shal] set the forests of error on fire, and 
warm the very soul of this cold earth. We are not called to 
‘proclaim philosophy and metaphysics, but the simple gospel. 
Man’s fall, his need of a new birth, forgiveness through an atone- 
ment, and salvation as the result of faith, these are our battle-axe _ 
and weapons of war. We have enough to do to learn and teach 
these great truths, and accursed be that learning which shall divert 
us from our mission, or that wilful ignorance which shall cripple 
us in its pursuit. More and more am I jealous lest any views 
upon prophecy, church government, politics, or even systematic 
theology, should withdraw one of us from glorying in the cross 
of Christ. Salvation is a theme for which I would fain enlist 
every holy tongue. I am greedy after witnesses for the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. O that Christ crucified were the 
universal burden of men of God. Your guess at the number of 
the beast, your Napoleonic speculations, your conjectures concern- 
ing a personal Antichrist—forgive me, I count them but mere 
bones for dogs; while men are dying, and hell is filling, it seems 
to me the veriest drivel to be muttering about an Armageddon at 
Sebastopol or Sadowa or Sedan, and peeping between the folded 
leaves of destiny to discover the fate of Germany. Blessed are 
they who read and hear the words of the prophecy of the Revela- 
tion, but the like blessing has evidently not fallen on those who 
pretend to expound it, for generation after generation of them 
have been proved to be in error by the mere lapse of time, and 
the present race will follow to the same inglorious sepulchre.. I 
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would sooner pluck one single brand from the burning than 
explain all mysteries. To win a soul from going down into the 
pit isa more glorious achievement than to be crowned in the 
arena of theological controversy as Doctor Sufficientissimus ; to 
‘have faithfully unveiled the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ will be in the final judgment accounted worthier service 
than to have solved the problem of the religious Sphinx; or to 


have cut the Gordian knot of apocalyptic difficulty. Blessed is | 


that ministry of which CHRIST Is ALL’. 


6.—THE CORRUPTION OF THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE: ITS CAUSES AND I's 

URE; AND EATING AND NOT WORKING. T'wo Sermons delivered in the 

Market Street M. E. Church, Petersburg, Va. By Rev. R. N. Sledd. 
Richmond: J. W. Ferguson & Son. 1876. 


‘ 
“ These are excellent sermons; they do honor, not only to 


Brother Sledd, but also to the pulpit eloquence and literature of. 


the M. E. Church, South. Our readers should procure them, 
and read them for themselves: no extract we could make would 
begin to do them justice. . 


/ U.—Sermons. By E. M. Marvin, D. D., LL.D., one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Edited by T. O. Summers, D. D. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of M. E. Church, South. 1876. 
Pp. 552. Price $2.00. 


We have received and read with no little pleasure, this volume 
of sermons, by one of our universally beloved Bishops, but not 
in time to notice it in this number of our REview. The wonder 
is, how the Bishop, with his manifold active labors, has found 
the time to produce such a volume of sermons. But the expla- 
nation is, that the Bishop possesses a very active as well asa 
very quiet mind; and, whether moving or sitting still, he is 
always reading, or thinking, or meditating upon the great 
themes of religious truth. As such minds are never idle, so 
they accomplish far more than those of a less active and meditative 
cast. His sermons deserve, and they shall receive, at our hands, 
a review as fair and as faithful as our manifold infirmities may 
permit us to give. 


8.—THE APPEAL oF CHOTEAU AVENUE CHURCH. BisHoPp McTYEIRE’s 
DECISION. 


/ By some friend or enemy, to us unknown, the above pamphlet 
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has been sent to us for notice. We shall not decline the call. If 
it was sent in the spirit of a request, it is granted ; if in the spirit 
of a challenge, it is accepted. 

But the principle involved in the decision of Bishop McTyeire 
is too important, by far, to the honor, dignity, discipline, and peace 
of the Church, to admit of being discussed in the brief space 
remaining to us in this number of the Review. It is the more 
necessary that ‘ Bishop McTyeire’s Decision’ should undergo a 
thorough analysis, and discussion, because it unfortunately comes 
into direct conflict with two decisions of the same principle by 
Bishop Keener, and with one decision by Bishop Marvin; all 
three decisions having been delivered before the case came up for 
adjudication by Bishop McTyeire. Hence it will be thoroughly 
discussed by us in the next issue of our Review. It will then 
appear, unless we are very greatly deceived, that the previous 
decisions of Bishops Keener and Marvin were right, and that the 
decision of Bishop McTyeire is wrong. His reasoning is ingenious 
and plausible; but it will not hold water. It is, in fact, unless 
we are most egregiously mistaken, the reasoning of a novice, 
whose experience, and skill in the interpretation of laws, 
are not commensurate with his self-reliance. But whether, 
in this opinion, we are right or wrong, our readers will have an 
ample opportunity to judge for themselves in the next number 
of our REVIEW. 





Art. XI—MISCELLANY. 


THE ComMISSION OF CAPE May. 


In our humble opinion, the joint Commission which recently 
met at Cape May, to adjust the difficulties between the two 
Methodist Episcopal Churches of this country, have done a great 
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and good work. Indeed, we have always been in favor of ‘an 

era of good feeling’ between the two Churches, provided it were, | 
at the same time, an era of just principles; and such an-era we | 
now have reason to believe has been inaugurated by the action of 
said Commission. As to the books by Myers and Fuller, which 
we intended to dissect and discuss in this number of our Revrew, 
they may now fight out their own battle in their own way. We 
have buried the hatchet. We are more than satisfied with the 
work of the joint Commission. God grant it may prove a per- 
manent blessing to both Churches, and to thé people of America! 


AGENTS FOR THE REVIEW. 


/ We have received many letters in relation to the appointment 
of agents for the Review. But we do not know whom to ap- 
point ; or who would be willing to serve. Besides, our business 
is very simple, and the appointment of agents would complicate 
it very much, as well as give Mrs. Herrick no little unnecessary 
trouble. The most simple way to transact the business, is for 
subscribers to transmit their dues directly to Mrs. 8. Bledsoe 
Herrick, No. 34 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md., either in 
the form of a Post-Office order, or a check, and get a receipt for 
the same. Or, if subscribers wish to save themselves trouble, by 
paying over their dues to one person, they can select their own 
agent for that purpose. He can purchase a Post-Office order, or 
check, for the whole amount ; and by putting it in the mail, have 
the evidence that the money is paid over to us. As soon as the 
order, or the check, is received by us, together with the address 
of the subscribers by whom the money was paid, a receipt will be 
forwarded to each one of them. Then we shall know what we are 
doing, and what todo. Otherwise, we cannot drop delinquents 
from our list at the end of the year; inasmuch as, for all we 
know, they may have paid their dues to agents, who have not 
been punctual in paying over the money to us. The truth is, 
that we have had so much trouble with some of our agents, that 
we have concluded to appoint none, because we cannot make in- 
vidious distinctions. We must, however, return our profound 
thanks to those friends of the REVIEW, who, as agents of sub- 
scribers, have received money from them, and paid it over to us 
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in due time. If we had more such friends, we should be relieved 
of more of the oppressive burden of our anxieties, as well as 
be better paid for our most arduous but very poorly requited 
labors. 


OnE More APPEAL. 


Once more we beg our patrons to pay up; for, however painful 
the necessity, we shall be compelled to drop, from our list of 
subscribers, the names of all who may not have paid all dues by 
the first of January, 1877. We must go upon the cash principle 
in future, or else go down like so many other literary enterprises 
of the South. We are sorry to have to part with any of our old 
subscribers. We want more readers than we have, and more 
than we can get; but we cannot afford to spend any portion of 
our hard-earned pittance for paper, for printing, and for articles 
contributed to the REVIEW, just for the naked honor of working 
like slaves, as we do, for those who withhold the wages they 
have promised to pay. The patrons who do not pay have, in 
fact, been worse than the locusts of Egypt on the periodical 
literature of the South. They overwhelm us with oceans of 
praise; but yet all this, however gratifying to our vanity, is not 
exactly the same thing, and does not exactly answer the same 
purpose, as a little more ‘solid pudding’. Golden opinions are, 
no doubt, better than greenbacks; but they do not ‘make the 
pot boil’.f One of our best friends, to whom we are under many™ 


obligations for his generous support and labors in behalf of our \ 


REVIEW, assures us that, after we are dead, ‘the Methodists od 
the South will erect a magnificent monument to our memory’. 
But if so, we hope the monumental marble may never remind 
any passer-by of the epitaph of the illustrious Kepler :—‘ They 
refused him bread while living; but they gave him a stone after 
he was dead’, 


A Worp To CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is astonishing, how many men write letters, without giving 
their address, and yet, expect answers to them. One of our cor- 
respondents, who fails to give any intimation of his address, writes 
as follows: ‘I suppose you can find out my Post-office by looking 
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over your books. If not, let me know, and I will send it to you’. 
Alas! why did he not give his Post-office at once, as rational 
beings usually do, at the head of his letter? He might have 
done so, in less than one-fourth of the space occupied by such 
senseless palaver, if he had only reflected one moment. But, no— 
we must first search our books to ‘find out his Post-office’; and 
then, if we cannot find it, we must write a letter directed to his 
address, in order to get his address to write to him! 

When a subscriber changes his location, and wishes his Review 
sent to his new Post-office, he will please state,—the P. O. to 
which he wishes it to be sent, and also the P. O. to which it was 
formerly forwarded. We here repeat this direction; because, if 
observed, it will save Mrs. Herrick no little trouble. One cor- 
respondent complains angrily :—‘ You have sent my REVIEW to 
my former P.O. You might have seen it was changed, by looking 
into the Minutes of the Conference’!!! 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


1. The Life and Letters of James Henry Thornwell, D. D., 
LL.D., Ex-President of the South Carolina College, &e. By B. 
M. Palmer, D. D., LL. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. Richmond: Whittel & Shep- 
person. 1875. 

2. Memoirs of Alexander Campbell. Embracing a View of the 
Origin, Progress, and Principles of the Religious Reformation 
which he Advocated. By Robert Richardson. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 

These important works, together with two mes of beautiful 
Lectures by Dr. Seiss, were received too e. anything like 
an adequate notice, or review, before the next January number 
of our periodical. / 
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